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PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


The twelve Essays on Indian Economics included in 
this Volume represent the first instalment of the writ- 
ings and speeches of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ranade, 
which his numerous friends have long desired to see in 
a collected form. The keynote of these Essays is fur- 
nished in the first Chapter on “ Indian Political Econo- 
my,” and the subsequent Essays only develop the main 
thesis in their practical applications to the subjects of 
Credit Organizations, State Encouragement of Agricul- 
ture and Industry, Emigration, Local Self-Grovern- 
ment, Emancipation and Relief of the Agricultural 
Classes, and the Alienation of Land in British India. 
It is well known that on many of these points, the 
views held by the i*epresentatives of Indian public opi- 
nion are not always in full accord with those which find 
favour with the most popular English sentiments on 
these subjects. This divergence of views makes it the 
more important that the presentment of Indian thought 
should be made by one who has studied both sides of 
the question with a conscientious desire to arrive at the 
truth. The Essays now published cannot fail to satisfy 
the reader that Mr. .Justice Ranade has stated the case 
fairly without exaggeration. He has spared no pains 
to make himself acquainted with first-hand sources of 
information. After setting forth the results of the 
study of the original authorities, the modifications 
suggested by the circumstances of this country in 
the received maxims of \ English Political Economy 
are stated without reserve and with a full sense 
of responsibility in terms which, it is hoped, will 
carry conviction to many minds, which have 
not lost ,the power of assimilating new truths. There 
are clear indications already of a change of feel- 
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ingiD‘the highest quarters od many of these subjects. 
Under the influence of the Imperialist sentiment, the 
hold of the old orthodox idea of Political Economy is 
gradually loosening, and a higher conception of the 
functions of the State is being more and more practi- 
cally realised than was the case thirty years ago, when 
the laissez faire policy was predominant. The circum- 
stances of India, just emerging from the depression 
caused by manifold calamities of famine and pestilence, 
also require a specially sympathetic treatment. The time, 
therefore, seems opportune for presenting to the public 
the most matured thoughts of modern India on these 
large Economical Questions which call for immediate 
solution. 


NOTE FOR THE SECOND EDITION. 

The first edition of this book was published in 1898 
during the life-time of the author. With the kind 
permission of Mrs. Rainabhni Ranade, widow of MahaHev 
'Govind Ranade, this second edition is now issued to 
the public in the hope that it will command the wide 
circulation which it so well deserves, especially at this 
moment when important questions relating to the 
development of the material resources of the country 
are keenly discussed. 

Madras, 1 

March 1906. J G. A. NATESAN & CO. 

NOTE FOli THE TllIEh EDITION. 

Through the kindness of Mrs. Itamubhai Ilaoade, 
we ore enabled to issue the third edition of this hook 
in this form. It is Loped that it will commaud 
a still wider circulation than the last. 

Madras, 

March 19lG. 



G. A. NATES.\N & CO 


I. 

INDIAN POLITICAL ECONOMY.^ 


I N the beginning of this year before a similar gather- 
ing in Bombay, a masterhand sketched the out- 
lines of the influence of Nature on Biteratare and Poli- 
tics, and in a few bold touches showed how, from time 
to time, the aberrations and evil tendencies obser /able 
in English thought and action were counteracted and 
corrected by an appeal to, and a diligent study of, 

i 

the standard of Nature — the final soui'ce of all true 
knowledge, and the only guide to wise conduct. The 
same masterhand drew also the moral to be learned 
from such a study — the moral being that our growth 
could only be in strict correspondence to our aptitudes 
and surroundings, and that we should be on our guard 
against precipitation and hot-house culture, which can 
never lead to permanently beneficial results. There 
can be no doubt that the historical line of thought so 
developed is to some extent the chief characteristic 
feature of the latter half of the present century. Ifc 
occurred to me at the time that if the law of relati- 
vity and correspondence holds good in politics and 
social science generally, it ought to hold good equally 
in all kindred subjects, including, among others, the 
^Lecture delivered in the Deccan College, Poona, in 1892^^ ^ 
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ESSAY8 ON INDIAN ECONOMICS. 


Science of Natioial WeaUh, or, as it is more popularly 
described, Political Economy. As a matter of fact, 
however, what do we see about us ? The same teach- 
ers and statesmen, who warn us against certain tend- 
encies in our political aspirations, forget this salutary 
caution w'hen the question at issue is one of Indian 

economics. They seem to hold that the truths of eco- 
nomic science, as they have been expounded in our 
most popular English text-books, are absolutely and 
demonstrably true, and must be accepted ns guides of 
conduct for all time and place whatever might be the 
stage of national advance. Ethnical, social, juristic, 
ethical, or economical differences in the environments 
are not regarded as having any influence in modifying ^ 
the practical application of these truths. Jf f ree 
trade is good for England, it must be equally bene- 
ficial to all countries,] and, prohibitive or protective- 
duties, bounties andsnbsidies, restrictions and regiiln- 

^ 'll ^ 

tive control, are absolute evils, and no thought need be 
given to the relative differences in civilization, or the 
possession of natural advantages or disadvantages in 
matters of situation, climate, soil, national aptitudes 
and wants. I If factory legislation is good in one 
country, it must be equally needed to protect labourers 
everywhere^ If laws in restraint of usury are out of 
place in centres of commercial and manufacturing 
activity, th.ey must be equally pernicious in backward, 
antiquated, and agricultural communities. If the 
State finds no occasion to help credit institutions in 
England, the demand for such help in countries where 
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Jhe spirit of private enterprise is feeble is also held to 
be preposterous. If the Government of advanced 
^jountries do not undertake certain functions with a 
Yiew to direct industry and help enterprise, the Gov- 
ernment out here is equally precluded from taking any 
new line of departure in these matters. direct taxes 
■suit English conditions of life and property, they must 
be equally suitable to Indian conditions, and octroi and 
-transit duties must be kept down rigorously as sources 
of our local or municipal income, ) 

I might multiply these instances without numbers, 
but those given above will, I hope, serve to illustrate 
-my present purpose. Even if statesmen had stopped 
•here, there would have been some extenuation for the 


line of conduct adopted by them. The absolute 
truths of political economy, however, are appealed 
to as a justification for a curious change of front. Men 
who come from a country where private property in 
land is most absolute, develop on their arrival here a 
taste for socialistic doctrines. The State aspires to 
relegate all private property in land into mere superior 
and inferior holdings. A love for capitalists’ farming 
on a large scale gives way to a taste for petit culhcre 
by poor tenants. In England the landlords as such pay 
no special tax to the State, but here land is taxed on 
the ground tnat there is an unearned increment based 
on the theory of economical rent, and thcit this 
unearned increment belong of special right to the 
State. While the nationalization of land is but a 
socialist Tiream in England and Europe, it is in full 
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swing ohere, and famishes a scientific justificatiou for 
periodical revisions and enhancements. Status and 
privilege form still the very corner-stone of English 
social arrangements, but here every member of 
Society is only a mobile atom, without any differences 
marking him off from others, so far as the State is 
concerned. The middle class is the backbone of 
English supremacy, but here there is no room for a 
iniddle class between the State and the poor tax- 
payers. This change of front is a curious study by 
itself. For my present purposes, it is not necessary to 
cite more instances. Of course, if Political Economy is 
a science of general and absolute truths, like Physics 
or Astronomy, the tendency noted above to push its 
principles to their logical conclusions in all times and 
places, even when English statesmen halt midway in 
their practical application of these principles, is in- 
telligible, and may be ev^en wise. There can be no 
doubt that those who thus give effect to these, princi- 
ples honestly believe in the scientific and irbsolufe 
character of these economical conclusions. Biit it 
is certainly a fair subject for consideration whether 
this belief is well founded. If in politics and social 
science, time and place and cirou instances, the endow- 
ments and aptitudes of men, their habits and customs, 
their laws and institutions, and their \»revious history, 
have to be taken into account, it must be strange. 

' o ^ 

indeed, that in the economical aspect of our life, one 
set of general principles should hold»*good everywhere 
lor all time and place, and for all stages of civilization. 


INDIAN POLITICAL ECONOMif. ^ 

This conflict was or.e of the reasons which induced me 
to take up this subject for consideration on the present 

occasion. 

Another reason which also influenced me in the 
choice of this subject was the fact that, at this time^ 
when an appeal is being made to the popular will in two 
great communities to declare itself, the questions at 
issue are more economical than political in their 
character. The dreams of Cobden and Bright, ot 
Ricardo and Mill, that the civilized world would, in a 
few years, with one accord embrace their principles, 
have not been realized. America the issues are 

solely economical. One party favours free trade, the 
other favours protection. One party favours silver 
legislation, the other denounces it^ In England also, 
as you are aware, the present Prime IVIinister has 
declared hiravself in favour of what is called Fair Trade, 
which is a modification dictated by political and 
economical considerations of the extreme doctrine of 
free trade, with a view to restrict the freedom to 
those who reciprocate it, and the Liberals have 
denounced this lapse from orthodoxy as unpardonable 
heresy. Even in Ireland, the political issue is really 
at its base an economical dispute, which centres round 
the question of the extent of the rights of private 
property and free contract as between the landlords 
and the tenants. Similarly, here in our own country, 
the currency association is also running a tilt against 
economical theorists, and boldly denies the universality 
vof the equation of supply and demand as the best and 
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only regulator of the exchange values of the precious 
metals. On the continent of Europe, and in the 
English colonies, the same protest is being practicalljr 
urged against the extreme rigour of the current 
theories of orthodox Political Economy. The Ameri- 
cans dispute the rights of the Chinese to settle in their 
country, the Australians fear the same scare, and even 
in England, legislation was contemplated against the' 
immigration of alien Jews, on the ground that they 
were likely to underbid the indigenous labourer. The 
Trade Unions and Strikes, and the Knights of liabour,. 
of which we have heard so much recently, furnish- 
another form of this same general protest. This con- 
flict of j^ractice with theory, not in one, but in alF 
points, not in one place or country, but all over the- 
world, which distinguishes contemporary history, fur- 
nishes another reason which appeared to me to justify a 
reconsideration of the question on broader lines than 

those you will find enunciated in the ordinary text 
books. 

Injustice to some of these writers, it must be admit- 
ted that they have taken good cave to prevent manj’^ of the 

misapprehensions which are popularly entertained about 
the absolute and general character of the economical 
doctrines taught by them. Mr. John Stuart Mill, for 
instance, states in his preface that : 

for practical purposoH, Holitioal Koonomy is insoparably intertwin- 
ed with many other branches of Social Philosophy. Except in 
matters of mere detail, there are perhaps no practical quostiouH . 
oven among those which approach nearest to the charnotor of- 

purely economical questions, which admit of being deoided onx 
economical premises alone. 
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You will also recollect that one characteristic feature 
tif Mr, Mill’s work is his frank recognition of an essen- 
tial difference between the laws relating to the pro- 
duction of wealth, which he dee ms t o be universal and 
not ar'oitrar}^, and those which regulate its distribution. 
The laws of distribution, Mr. Mill admits, are partly 
of^human institution. Mr. Mill, and Mr. Cairnes, more 

I 

clearly even than Mr. Mill, affirmed the hypothetical 
character of the science. Mr, Mill contented himself 
with suggesting the necessity of verification to esta- 
blish the soundness of the hypothetical demonstration, 
but Mr. Cairnes went further, and asserted that : 

economical laws are no assertions respecting the character or 
sequence of phenomena, and that they can neither be established 
or refuted by statistical or documentary evidence. 

It is true this was not the position of the earlier 
teachers, Adam Smith, Kicardo, Senior, James Mill, 
M’Culloch, and Malthus, who never doubted that in 
all their reasonings they were dealing with human 
beings as they actually exist. Adam Smith, for instance, 
believed that Nature bad made provisions for social 
well-being by that principle of the human constitution 
which prompts every man to better his condition, and 
in aiming at individual good every man is led by one 
invisible hand to promote general good. Human insti- 
tutions only interfere with this tendency, and when all 
restraints are removed, the obvious and simple system of 
natural liberty establishes itself. Eicardo and Malthus 
were, if possible, still more dogmatic and absolute in 
their assertion of these necessary tendencies, and made 
no allowances, or at the best gave scanty recognition to, 
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the one-sided character of their Yjremises. Mr. Senior 

I ^ 

seriously thought that the whole science could, ^ like/ 
Geometry, be reduced from four axiomatic propositioi?^. 

It will be useful at this stage to note the general fea- 
tures of these assumptions of the earlier economists, 
which they believed to be as necessarily and universally 
true as the first law of Mechanics, that bodies move 
in straight lines, or the first law of Physics, that they 
attract each other directly according to their mass, and 
inversely according to the square of their distance. 
These assumptions may be thus briefly stated: — ( 1) That 
tional economy is essentially individualistic and 
no separate collective aspect ; (2) that the individual, 
or typical economical man, has no desire but that of 
promoting his own self-interest, or at least that this is 
his strongest motive power ; (3) that this self-interest 
is best promoted by the largest production of wealth, i,e., 
articles with value in exchange, at the least trouble ; (4) 
that such pursuit of private gain by each individual 
promotes best the general good ; (5) that the free and 
unlirnited competition of individuals in the race and 
struggle of life is the only safe and natural regulator; 

that all customary and State regulation is an 
encroachment on natural libt^rty ; (7) that every 
individual knows best his interest, and has the capacity 
and desire of acting accoriling to this knowledge ; i^) 
that there is perfect freedom and equality in the power 
of contract between individuals and individuals ; (9) 
that capital and labour are always free and ready to 
move from one employrneut to another, where better 
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remuneration is expected; (10) that there is a universal 
tendency of profits and wages to seek a com.mon level ; 
(11) that population tends to outstrip the means of 
subsistence ; (12) and that demand and supply always 

tend mutually to adjust each other. 

These assumptions lie at the root of all dogmatical 
treatment of the subject. It need not be said that 
they are literally true of no existing community. To 
the extent that they are approximately true of any 
state of society, the assumptions furnish valid 
explanations of its economical statics. Even then they 
furnish no suggestion as to its dynamical progress or 
development. As these assumptions do not absolutely hold 
good of even the most advanced societies, it is obvious 
that in societies like ours, they are chiefly conspicuous 
by their absence. With us an average individual man 
is, to a lai*ge exter.t, the very antipodes of the 
economical man. The flimiiy and the caste are more 
powerful than the individual in determining his position 
in life.^Self-interest in the shape of the desire of 
wealth is not absent, but it is nob the only nor 
principal motor. The pursuit of wealth is not the only 
idi^al aiinf^d at. There is neither the desire nor the apti- 
tude f «r free and unlinuted competition except within 
certain predetermined grooves or groups. Custom and 
Stale regulation are far more powerful than competi- 
tion, and status more decisive in its influence than con- 
trncl:. Neither capital nor labour is mobile, and enter- 
prising and intelligent enough to shift from place to 
place. .Wages and profit are fixed, and not elastic 
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and responsive to change of circumstances. Population 
follows its own law, being cut down by disease and 
famine, while production is almost stationary, the bum- 
per harvest of one year being needed to provide against 
the uncertainties of alternate bad seasons. In a 
society so constituted, the tendencies assumed as axio- 
matic are not only inoperative but are actually deflect- 
ed from their proper direction. You might as well 
talk of the tendency of mountains to be washed away 
into the sea, or of the valleys to fill up, or ot the sun 
to get cold, as reasons for our practical conduct within a 
measurable distance of time. 

This hypothetical character of the entire fabric of 
doctrinal economy has been more or less freely recog- 
nized, as stated above, by Mr. Mill, Mr. Cairnes, and 
other teachers of Political Kconomy ; and in our own 
time, Mr, Bagehot has gone so far as to assert that the 
traditional system rested on assumptions which were 
not only not true generallj% but w'ere true only of 
England of the present day. He calls it the Science 
of Business done in large and trading communities. 
It does not explain the economic life of earlier times, 
or of our own times in other nations. It is insular, 
and has not obtained general recognition, by reason of 
its being chiefly a convenient series of deductions from 
assumed axioms which are in many times and 
places not true, and are only true in Kii<yland. 
where capital and labour can freely transport 
themselves from one employment to another. Mr. 
Sidgwick, another contemporary writer, has express- 
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ed the view that the abstract method is useful 
only for the statical study of Economy, and that 
its conclusions, even within this province, are only 
hypothetically valid. In the dynamical study of the 
progress of wealth, the value of the deductive method 
is almost nil. Mr Cliff Le slie has expressed himself 
in stronger terms. The economy of, every nation, 
according to this writer, is the result of a long growth' 
in which there has been continuity and change, and 
the economic side of this change is only a particular 
aspect/ The laws of social progress in wealth must be 
sought in the history of the general social evolution 
which is different in different countries. Professor ' 
Jevons was filled with such despair by the stei*ile 
character of the hypothetical system that he thought 
the only way to cure its defects was to fling away, once* 
and for ever, the preposterous assumptions of the Ricar- 
dian School. It will be thus seen that in the land of its 
birth and highest development, the claims of Political 
Economy, as ordinarily taught in the text-books, have- 
been seriously questioned, and its value as a guide to 
practical conduct greatly discounted. 

You will naturally desire to know how this revul- 
sion of thought has been brought about in the courso 
of a hundred years. It becomes necessary in this con- 
nection to take a retrospective view of the progress of 
the Science in Western Europe during the past two or 
three hundred years. Such a retrospect will iielp us to 
judge for ourselves how far the development of the scien- 
tific theory of Political Economy can be regarded as even 
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now complete. The ancient conception of Political 
Economy had regard chiefly to laying down the practi- 
cal rules of prudent conduct for each private individual 
who desired to be rich. The conception of it as a 
princij)le of social polity was more or less ignored. The 
general feeling in those days was that manual labour 
was below the dignity of a freeman. Such work was 
done by slaves, or, as we would in this country describe 
them, by the lower castes. A freeman could only 
devote his attention to agriculture. Commerce and 
manufactures were later developments. This circum- 
stance also explains the interdict on Usury which w'as 
if common feature of all ancient institutes, excepting 
those of our own country, which in this respect 
were more advanced than the Greek, or IMahomedan, 
or Christian notions on the subject. Gradually slaves 
became serfs, and then freemen, who worked for 
wages. These serfs, seeking refuge in ancient coast 
towns and Roman colonies, developed them into the 
free commercial cities of the Middle Ages about the 
times of the Crusade’S, atid later on into great manu- 
facturing centres. The discoveries of tlie loth century 


gave a stimulus to trade, and later on to colonization. 
The large imports of gold and silver helped to 
encourage the greater circulation of money. The. 
gradual rise ot European monarchies, and Ihe decay 
of the church and the nobility, removed the pressure 


of feudal ideas, and raised the. status of those who 
were ^D,^a,^ed i n commerce. The Kepublics of Italy 
developed banking and credit. It was when the 
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national activity of Earope took such a varied fornij 
stimulating agriculture, commerce, manufactures, 
banking, currenc}^ exchange, co-operation, taxation, 
colonization, and foreign conquests, that the ground 
was prepared for a systematic study of the theory of 
the laws which regulated economical arrangements, . 
and made nations prosperous and strong, or the reverse. 
And the first speculative explanation attempted is 
known in history as the mercantile theory. It is too 
much the practice of text- writers to cry down this 
theory as one which confounded wealth with money 
and bullion, and made the possession of precious 
metals the test of national prosperity. This is, 
however, an utterly unfair and one-sided view of the 
subject. The leading feature of the system was that 
it set a higher value on commerce and manufactures 
than on agriculture, and on foreign over home trade. 
It encouraged exports, but desired to check imports 
with a view not to retain money so much as to develop 
home manufactures. Lastly, it prescribed the direct- 
ive control of the State in the way of stimulating 
domestic manufactures and encouraging commerce. 
Each State competed with the rest in foreign markets, 
and sought to secure the most advantageous terms, and 
it sought also to extend its colonies and dependencies 
with a view to increase the sphere of open markets for 
its produce. It is enough to state that men like 
Colbert, and Oliver Cromwell, Raleigh aud Child, 
could not have encouraged a system which had not 
some solid justification in the then circumstances of 
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Europe. Cromwell’s navigation laws have admittedly \ 
been the foundation of England’s naval supremacy, 
and Colbert made France in his day the most prosper-' 
ous State on the continent. He had a keen perception 
'that State protection and control were but crutches to 
teach the Nation to walk, and that they should be 
thrown away when the necessary advance had been 
made. It was under the influence of the same ideas 
.that the great East India Companies of Holland, 
France, and England were formed, and received the 
support of their respective Grovernments. Charters 
and monopolies, bounties and subsidies, were freely 
granted under the influence of the same, ideas, and State 
help and regulation did their work remarkably well. 

In the next century the natural progress of events 
made nations alive to the abuses of the old system, 
and men began to feel the necessity of freedom in the 
economical as well as in the political field. This work 
of destructive and negative criticism began in England 
with the teachings of Hobbes and Locke, but was more 
earnestly taken up in France previous to the Revolu-; 
tion. The enormous abuses of State coiitrol and 
direction, of monopolies and restrictions, led to a reac- 
tion in favour of a theory which was founded on 
the idea of natural liberty. In this negative 
philosophy individual man was, moreover, conceived 
^ as being solely guided by' jirivate interest, which 

t it was supposed he understood better for himself 
•than others could do for him, and the removal of all 
restriction and prohibitions became the watchword 
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of this school. The previous preponderance of State 
support in favour of commerce and manufactures was 
condemned and a preference for agriculture as the only 
true source of all wealth was developed into a mania. 
In grasping the conception that money alone was not ^ 
wealth, and that all wealth is created by human labour 
applied to natural agents, people ran to the other 
extreme of classifying commerce and manufactures 
along with service and professions under the head of 
unproductive labour. In protesting against protec- 
tion and prohibition, the extreme view went so far as 
to hold that Government itself v/as only a necessary 
evil, and that the State had no concern with industry, 
and must confine itself to its sole function of keeping 
the public peace. This conception of the domain of 
natural liberty in Economics was but a part and 
parcel of the great movement of freedom which 
culminated in the French Revolution. Quesnay, 
Guorney, and the great statesman Turgot, were the 
advocates of this new school of thought which is 
known as the school of the physiocrats. 

Next in order of time we have Adam Smith, who was 
the direct product of the French negative school of 
Quesnay, but he improved upon his model and exposed 
the weakness of that school in two important respects. 
He established the fact that agriculture was not the 
only source of wealth, and that manufactures and com- 
merce were equally efficient in this respect, and that 
Nature helped man equally in all the three departments. 
While accepting the laissez faille doctrine of Free 
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Trade as a general principle, Mr. Smith was alive to the 
fact that restrictive navigation laws had helped greatly 
to ensure English commercial supremacy, and he justi- 
fied these laws on the express ground that defence 
was of more importance than opulence, and he advo- 
cated what are known as Fair Trade view's, i.e., views 
which permit retaliation by w'ay of differential duties 
against non-reciprocating countries on condition that 
such retaliation produces its desired consequences. 
He also approved of temporary concessions by way 
of monopolies to chartered companies in enterprizes 
which involved risk and expense. Adam Smith never 
separated economical from social considerations, and 
thus occupied a position of advantage, which his 
successors gave up by their too absolute assertion of' 
his doctrines. T have already spoken of the rigid 
character of the system of Ricardo, jMalthus, Senior, 
James Mill, Torrens, M’Culloch and others, and 
shown how this dogmatic feature provoked a reaction 
in England, at first faintly represented in the protests 
of John Stuart Mill and Mr, Cairnes, but more decidedly 
formulated by Bagehot, Tjeslie and Jevons. This 
strong reaction of feeling among English writers was 
due to the influence of the great French and German 
teachers. Auguste Comte was the first who denied the 
name of Science to the doctrines taught fiy the deduc- 
tive school, and he elaborated his own system of the 
historical method of research, and these hints were 
taken up by the German and English thinkers of our 
day. Sismondi was the first economical writer who 
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gave expression to the dissatisfaction felt in France at 
the conclusion of the English economists. He charged 
the individualistic scliool with tendencies by which 
the rich became richer and the poor were made poorer. 
He protested against the abuses of the laissez faire 
policy, and invoked Government intervention for protect- 
ing the masses against the classes, and the weaker 
races against the pressure of the stronger and more 
advanced nations under the regime of competition. 
Sismondi declared that the State was not merely an 
agency for keeping peace, but that it was an organiza- 
tion for securing the progress of the people as widely 
as possible, and for extending the benefits of the social 
union to all. Another French writer, Dunoyer, defined 
Liiberty not as a mere negation of restraint, but a 
positive effort to increase effciency of labour in all 
its grades. « 

Two American thinkers, Hamilton and Carey, sound- 
ed the same note of difference in more distinct terms. 
Hamilton was one of the Fathers of the American 
. Constitution, and he stated that the English doctrine 
of absolute freedom was practicable only if all nations 
accepted free trade views simultaneously, and he 
suggested a scheme of protective duties which were 
later on adopted as the leading feature of American State 
Tariffs. The Haileybury Professor Jones had before 
Carey attacked the Eicardian theory of rent as being 
true only of farmers’ rents, and as wholly inapplicable 
to the ^Indian ryots’ rent or the Metayer or Cottier 

rents. Carey went further, and denied that there 
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was 
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any economic rent proper, and contended that rent 
was only a remuneration, in the same way as profits, of 
past-invested capital or labour. Careyjustified protection 
to domestic agriculture on the ground that the waste 
products of land must return to the soil to restore its 
powers and this restoration was not possible where raw 
products were exported to and consumed by distant 
countries. Like the French Sismondi, Carey regarded 
the State as a co-ordinating power in society, which 
checked the tendency of individuals to seek immediate 
gain at the sacrifice of permanent national interests, 
and he asserted that protection was justified as being 
the only means by which the obstacles, thrown in the 
way of younger and less advanced communities by more 
advanced nations, could be removed. The immediate 
loss to the nation was like the sum spent on the edu- 
cation of youth by individuals, which more than repays 
itself in the long run. 

Like the French and American writers, the Italian 
economists of the modern period, Gioga and Ludovico, 
also advocated State regulation of industry, and asserted 
the doctrine of relativity as being an essential factor of 
all true economic theory. The work of positive ex- 
position was, however, most successfully taken up by 
the German professors. Muller first suggested that 
Adam Smith’s system, as elaborated by his more dog- 
matic disciples, was essentially English and insular. 
It succeeded in England, because the national life of 
England was preserved intact by its favoured situation 
and past history and conservative instincts, w'hile it 
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•was unsuitable to the continental countries, because, 
with thena the preservation of the national existence 
was a subject of greater importance than mere in- 
dividual prosperity. It was the writings of List, which 
gave the fullest expression to this rebellion against the 
orthodox creed. He urged that the permanent interests 
of nations were not always in harmony with the present 
benefit of individuals. National well-being does not con- 
sist only in the creation of the highest quantity of wealth 
measured in exchange value, independently of all variety 
of quality in that wealth, but in the full and many-sided 
development ot all productiv^e powers. The nation^s 
economic education is of far more importance than the 
present gain of its individual members, as represented 
by the quantity of wealth measured by its value in 
exchange. In a sound and normal condition, al! the 
three departments of national activity must be fully 
developed. Commerce and manufactures are, if pos- 
sible, more vital in their bearing on the education 
of the intelligence and skill and enterprize of the na- 
tion than agriculture. In a purely agricultural coun- 
try there is a tendency to stagnation and absence of 
enterprize and the retention of antiquated prejudices. 
The function of the State is to help those influences 
which tend to secure national progress through the 
several stages of growth, and adopt free trade or pro- 
tection as circumstances may require. In this view 
.free trade may be good for a country like England 
'•but not for America and Grermany. 

The subsequent German teac^iers further elaborat- 
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ed this historical view, and under the stimulus of the- 
success of the comparative method in philology and 
jurisprudence, proposed to reconstruct economy by the 
help of the new method. Raw, Knies, Roscher, 
Hildebrand, Wagner and others worked on these lines. 
Their influence made itself felt on English thought,, 
and Leslie and Jevons were directly influenced by 
these teachings. They advocated that economy was 
only one branch of sociology, and like all social 
sciences, it must be studied both in its statical and 
dynamical conditions, and that the basis of a hypotheti- 
cal economic man, guided solely by one motive of 
self-interest, must be given up, and man, as be is both 
selfish and altruistic, possessing rights as well as being 
bound by duties, must be studied in history, both 
ancient and modern. In brief, this German school 
regards that universalism and perpetualism in econo- 
mic doctrine are both unscientific and untrue. 

This resv.Tti^ of the past and contemporary history 
of the growth of economic sciences in England, France, 
Germany, Italy, and America will satisfy the student 
that modern European thouglit does not at all 
countenance the view of the F.nglish writers of the 
Ricardian school, that the principles of the. Science, as 
they have enunciated them in their text-books, are 
universally and necessarily true for all times and 
places, and for all stages of advancement. Modern 
thought is veering to the conclusion that the individual 
and his interests are not the centre round which the 
tlheory should revolve, that the true centre is the bod^ 
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‘•politic of which that individual is a member, and that 
collective defence and well-being, social education and 
discipline, and the duties, and not merely the interests, 
of men, must be taken into account, if the theory is 
'^not to be merely utopian. The method to be followed 
‘is not the deductive but the historical method, which 
takes account of the past in its forecast of the future ; 


and relativity, and not absoluteness, characterizes the 
^ '•conclusions of economical [science. There are those 
P ^who seek to get over this difficulty by differentiating 
p the science from what they are disposed to call the art 
of economy. This divorce of theory and practice is, 
however, a mischievous error, which relegates the 
science to the sterility of an ideal dream or a puzzle, 
-and condemns the art to the position of a rule of the 
thumb. Theory is only enlarged practice, practice is 
theory studied in its relation to proximate causes. 
The practice is predetermined by the theory which 
tests its truth and adapts it to different conditions by 
reason of its grasp of the deep-seated, permanent, and 
varied basal truths. I hope thus to have shown that 
the nature of the subject itself as a branch of social 
science, which is best studied historically and not 
deductively, the actual practice of the most civilized 
nations and the history of the growth of its theory 
given above, alike establish the doctrine of relativity, 
and the predominant claim of collective welfare over 
individual interests, as the principal features in which 
. the highest minds of the present day chiefly differ 
“ worn the economical writers of the old school, with 
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their a 'priori conclusions based on individual self- 
interest and unrestricted competition. 

We have next to consider the bearings of this en- 
larged view of the Science in its Indian aspects. The 
characteristics of our social life are the prevalence of 
status over contract, of combination over competition* 
Our habits of mind are conservative to a fault. The 
aptitudes of climate and soil facilitate the production 
of raw materials. Labour is cheap and plentiful, but 
unsteady, unthrifty, and unskilled. Capital is scarce^ 
immobile, and unenterprising. Co-operation on a large 
scale of either capital or labour is unknown. Agricul- 
ture is the chief supj)ort of nearly the whole popula— 
lion, and this agriculture is carried on under couditions 
of uncertain rainfall. Commerce and manufactures on 
a large scale are but recent importations, and all indus- 
try is carried on, on the system of petty farming, re- 
tail dealing, and job working, by poor people on bor- 
rowed capital. There is an almost complete absence- 
of a landed gentry or wealthy middle class. The land 
is a monopoly of the State, The desire for accumula- 
tion is very weak, peace and security having been 
almost unknown over large areas for any length of 
time till within the last century. Our laws and insti- 
tutions favour a low standard of life, and encourac^o 
sub-division and not concentration of wealth. The reli- 
gious ideals of life condemn the ardent pursuit of 
wealth as a mistake to he avoided as far as possible. 
These are old legacies and inherited weaknesses. Stag- 
nation and dependence, depression and poverty — thes®- 
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are written in broad cliaracters on the face of the land 
and its people. To these must be added the economi* 
cal drain of wealth and talents, which foreign subjec- 
tion has entailed on the country. As a compensation 
against all these depressing influences, we have to set 
off the advantage of a free contact with a race which 
has opened the country to the commerce of the world, 
and by its superior skill and resources has developed 
communications in a way previously unknown. If we 
wish to realize our situation fully, we may not overlook 
this factor, because it represents the beam of light 
which alone illumines the prevailing darkness. It 
cannot well be a mere accident that the destinies o* 
this country have been entrusted to the guidance of a 
nation whose characteristic strength is opposed to all 
our weaknesses, whose enterprize, chiefly in commerce 
and manufactures, knows no bounds, whose capital 
overflows the world, among whom contract has largely 
superseded status, and competition and co-operation 
play a predominant part, whose view of life is full of 
hope, and whose powers of organization have never 
been surpassed. 

The first point which illnstrates the divergence be- 
tween the orthodox English doctrine and the enlarged 
views I have attempted to set forth, as characterizing 
the more developed modern European thought on the 
subject, relates to the so-called system of the territorial 
division of labour bv which the orthodox economists 
assign to the backward torrid zone regions of Asia 
the duty of producing raw materials, and claim for the 
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advanced European temperate zone countries the 
work of transport and manufactures, ns a division of 
labour in production which is frauglib with the highest 
advantage to all, and is almost a providential dispen- 
sation, against which it would be foolish to rebel. Of 
course, as far as the natural advantages of climate and 
situation force our hands, economically backward races 
mush submit to such an arrangement, hut it is fairly 
open to question whether there is any such inevitable 
necessity which justifies a line of separation, which has 
a tendency to accentuate natural deficiencies, and make 
them a source of permanent weakness. (1) In the 
first place, the torrid zone people may fairly appeal to 
past history, when their skilled products found a ready 
market in temperate kingdoms, and excited such jeal- 
ousy as to dictate prohibitive sumptuary laws both in 
ancient Rome and in . modern England. (2) They 
may also urge that the natural fitness of things requires 

that the manufactures should spring up where the raw 
materials grow, and where besides there is demand 
for the manufactured produce, rather than that bulky 
goods should be transported many thousands of miles 
over land and sea, and re-consigned the same way 
back. (3) The difterences in favour of temperate 
regions are all modern growths due to the employ- 
nient of steam machinery, and the abundance of cheap 
iron and coal. This is a real advantage, and has to he 
faced, hut if it can be faced, there is no natural incon- 
gruity in an arrangement by which industry would 
return to its ancient home with a double saving in time 
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•and cost. (4) Neither Mr. Adam Smith, nor even Mr. 
«John Stuart Mill, recommends absolute freedom in such 
matters. Adam smith was a fair trader, and Mr, Mill 
distinctly recognizes an exception to the general rule 
of free trade, where time is required to see whether 
new industries are or areonot adapted to the natural 
resources of new countries. The late controversy be- 
tween Mr. Blaine and Mr. Gladstone chiefly turned 
upon this point, Mr. Blaine contending that, with a 
large continental country like America, with all shades 
of climate and soil and position, the conditions of the 
problem were different from those of an isolated small 
territory like England. The Australian colonies also 
justify their departure from the orthodox policy on this 
same ground. India may fairly claim the benefit of the 
experience and practice of these self-governing comrnuni- 
ties, and demand breathing time. (5) It is further to 
be noted that such a division of production, if per- 
manently stereotyped, consigns Asia to an industry 
which is under the bane of the law of diminishing 
returns, while the west of Europe appropriates to itself 
those forms of industry which are not subject to any 
such law. The orthodox view thus condemns the poor 
to grow still poorer, and helps the rich to become 
richer — ‘ it giveth much to him that hath, and taketh 
away from him that hath not the little that he hath.* 
(6) Lastly, people forget that the agricultural industry. 
in the torrid regions has to work under the disadvan- 
cage of /in uncertain rainfall, and suffer from famine 
'wisitatious, which, when they come, paralyze produc. 
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tioD, and condemn millions to violent or slow death. 
A due co-ordination of the three-fold forms of industrial 
activity, even if it be not immediately most advantage- 
ous to individuals in any one period, is a permanent 
national insurance against recurrent dangers, and as 
such is economically the most beneficial course in the 
interests of the community. 

(2) The point noticed above has reference chiefly 
to foreign trade. In domestic interchange also, the 
same law operates, and every nation which desires eco- 
nomical advance has to take care that its urban popula- 
tion bear an increasing ratio to its rural masses with 
every advance it seeks to make. Mr. John Stuart Mill 
has expressly laid down that no agriculture, can be really 
productive which is divorced from a neighbouring non- 
agricaltural market represented by thriving towns and 
cities. Under native rulers there was a sort of rude 
adjustment made in this direction, when the courts of 
the petty sovereigns afforded so many centres of 
urban activity in industries patronized by tlie court 
and its dependents. Mr, Mill suggests that in the 
absence of such near markets, the next available sub- 
stitute is a large export trade to foreign countries. 
This substitute cannot, however, be accepted as really 
answering the purpose in view. The progress of rural- 
ization in modern India means its rustication, i.e., a 
loss of power, and intelligence, and self-dependence, 
and is a distinctly retrograde move. The growth of 
the sea-ports and of the few military and railway sta- 
tions is not enough to counterbalance tlm enormous 
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loss t^t has been inflicted by this retrograde move- 
ment. ‘'Every class of artisans, the spinners, weavers,- 
and the dyers, the oilsmen, the paper-makers, the silk 
and sugar and metal workers, etc., who are unable to* 
bear up against Western competition, resort to the 
land, leave the towns and go into the country, and are 
lost in the mass of helpless people who are unable to- 

D 

bear up against scarcity and famine. 

(3) The highest statesmanship may well feel aghast 
at this rapid change, and I know, as a matter of fact, 
that this subject weighs heavily on the conscience of 
the British administrators in India. They, however, 
feel powerless to act under the influence of the all-per- 
vading doctrine that these matters lie outside the pro- 
vince of Government. A regular system of immigra- 
tion from thickly populated poor agricultural tracts to 
sparsely peopled new and virgin districts is a desider- 
atum. The halting efforts made in this direction pro- 
duce no good, for the concessions are not liberal 
enough, and there is no prescience about it. The 
ancient rulers who settled waste districts, and founded 
towns with flourishing and extensive industries, made 
no diflBculty about granting the most liberal conces- 
sions. Anticipating Mr. Wakefif*ld’s colonization pro- 
posals, whole village communities with their varied 
elements of life were encouraged to move ert mctss6, 
and were made comfortable in their new places. 
Powerful guilds of traders and artisans from distant 
places were similarly induced to settle in new towna 
by free gifts of lands and houses and privileges. Stray 
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settlers attracted by a few years’ leases can never 
accomplish the end the rulers have in view, 
and such attempts are bound to fail. A Colbert 
or a Peter the Great is wanted to give effect to such 
a scheme, and the ordinary doctrines of Idisstz 
faire must be set aside in view of the great interests 
at stake. 

(4) Conquest, consolidation, and conciliation have 
had their heroes in British history. Systematic colon- 
ization and the promotion of varied culture are the 
next stages of development ; and it may be hoped 
that, before long, with Africa and Australia and the 
•East and West Indies literally starving for Indian 
labour, and Burma at our door opened up, the ravages 
of periodical famines, carrying away our thousands 
and millions for want of work when ngricuUure fails, 
will become impossible as soon ns the policy of let alone 
is given up, and an active effort made in all directions 
to stimulate [>roflnctions both of raw and manu- 
factured products. If the State can legitimately under- 
take from borrowed funds the construction or subsidiza- 
tion of railroads .and canals, if it can afford to sell the 
fee simple of waste lands at nominal rules to European 
settlers on the lulls, tbe roa<l is certainly open f ir a 
further development of this same, industrial effort on 
newlines. The Dutch Netlierlands Government have 
shown the way in Java, and with less selfish motives 
the same method might well be tried in regard, at 
least, to the industries allied with agriculture, sugar- 
refining, oil-pressing, tobacco- curing, silk-rearing, 
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etc., all of which can certainly be made to thrive in this- 
torrid land under skilled supervision. 

Proceeding next to the department of distribution, 
the enlarged view of Political Kconomy stated above 
does not accept the position of the unearned increment 
as a leading feature of the law of rent in India. The 


unearned increment theory fits in only where landed 
property continues for generations in the possession of 
the same family. If the land changes hands, the in- 
(jQ[](\ix^g purchaser buys it at its market value, and he 
enjoys no unearned advantage, and the so-called rent 
is but a re^Srn by way of fair profits on his investment. 
The English conditions of landlordism, where the 
land under a complicated system of -entails and settle- 
ments and primo^enitiirej continncs in tlie same family 
for genei'ations, allow free pl^^y to the law of the un- 
earned increment. Here, in this country, lands and 
houses are not so tied up, and they change hands - 
frequently and largely. In the twenty years the 
registration returns show that the value of sales- 
comes up to the total value of landed property. In 
one generation, property thus changes hands, and»" 


when new men come in as purchasers for value, they:, 
do not enjoy any unearned increment of the past, but 
have to pay fall value for the differential advantages of 


superior productiveness and vicinity. In the same 
way the Ricardian theory that economic rent does 
not enter as an element of price, admittedly does not 


j^pply when all occupied land has to pay monopoly 
jrents to the State landlord. There is no competition 
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among landlords in this country, for there is only one 
true landlord, and the so-called land tax is not a tax 
on rents proper, but frequently encroaches upon the 
profits and wages of the poor peasant, who has to 
* submit perforce to a loss of status and accommodate 
himself to a lower standard of life as pressure increases. 

Lastly, the advanced theory expounded by the 
modern school fully justifies the attempts made by the 
Government here and in England to check the abuse 
of competition among poor tenants by conferring fixity 
of tenure, by adjusting rents judicially for a term of 
years, and imposing limit^itions on its increase. In 
this matter the tenants of Government claim the same 
consideration as those of private zemindars. The 
justification for this active interference is as valid in 
regard to agricultural labourers and tenants as it is 
in the case of factory labourers and miners in Europe. 
These people are unable to combine for self-protection 
or at least their combination is not so effective as that 
of the employers of labour, and when their eflforts fail 
to obtain regular ledress, disorder and misery result as 
consequences, and threaten public peace and general 
well-being. In the same spirit, the regulation of the 
freedom of contract in regard to the fixing of rates of 
interest in transactions between the poor disunited 
indebted classes and the money-lenders, and the 
protection of immoveable property from being sold away 

for improvident debt, not secured on the same, are all 
legitimate forms of protection of the weak against the 
strong, and do not affect the real freedom of distribii - 
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tion. The advanced theory concedes freedom where 
the parties are equally matched in intelligence and 
resources ; when this is not the case, all talk of equal- 
ity and freedom adds insult to the injury. It is in 
this spirit that the distribution of produce among the; 
needy many and the powerful few has to be arranged, 
in a spirit of equity and fair-play, and the ortho- 
dox views of finality in such matters must be re- 
-considcred in all the relations of life. 

Lastly comes the great department of Governmental 
interference. The meddlesomeness of the mercantile 
system provoked a reaction against State control and 
guidance towards the end of the last century in favour 
of natural liberty. The doctrines of this negative 
school have now in their turn been abused by a too 
logical extension of its principles. There is a decided 
reaction in Europe against the laissez faire system. 
Even in England, the recent factory legislation, the 
•qualified recognition by law of trades unionism, the 
poor law system, and the Irish land settlement, are 
all instances which indicate the same change of view. 
Speaking roughly, the province of State interference 
and control is practically being extended so as to 
restore the good points of the mercantile system with- 
out its absurdities. The State is now more and more 
recognized as the national organ for taking care of 
national needs in all matters in which individual and 
oo-operative efforts are not likely to be so effective and 
economical as national effort. This is the correct view 
to take of the true functions of a State. To relegate 
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them to the simple duty of maintaining peace and 
order, is really to deprive the community of many of 
the advantages of the social union. Education, both 
liberal and technical, post and telegraphs, raibvay 
and canal communications, the pioneering of new 
enterprizt, the insurance of risky unuortakincs — all 
these functions are usefully discharged by the State. 
The question is one of time, fitness, and expediency, 
not one of liberty and rights. In our own country the 
State has si milarly enlarfjed its functions with advan- 
tage. The very fact, that the lulers belong toarace- 
with superior advantages imposes this duty on them of 
attempting things which no native rulers, past or 
present, could as well achieve, or possibly even think 
of. This obligation is made more peremptory by the 
fact that the State claims to be the sole landlord, and 
is certainly the largest capitalist in the country. 
While the Slate in India has done much in this way 
in the working of iron and coal fields, and in the ex- 
periments made about cotton and tobacco, and in tea 
and cofifee and cinchona plantations, it must be ad- 
mitted that, as compared with its resources and the 
needs of the country, these attempts are as nothing 
by the side of wbat has been attempted with success 
in France, Germany and other countries, but wbicb, 
unhappily, has not been attempted in this country. 
Even if political considerations forbid independent 
action in the matter of differential duties, the pioneer- 
ing of new enterprize is a duty which the Government 
might more systematically undertake with advantage. 
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In truth, there is no dififerencs of principle between 
lending such support and guidance, by the free use of its 
credit and superior organisation, in pioneering industrial 
undertaking or subsidizing private co-operative effort,, 
and its guaranteeing minimum interest to railway 
companies. The building up of National, not merely 
State, credit on broad foundations by helping people to 
acquire confidence in a free and largely ramified bank- 
ing system, so advantageously worked in Europe under- 
different forms, has also not been attempted here.. 
There is, lastly, the duty cast on it of utilizing in- 
digenous resources, and organizing them in a way to 
produce in India in State factories all products of 
skill which the State departments require in the way 
of stores. These are only a few of the many direc- 
tions in which, far more than exchange and frontier 
difficulties, the highest statesmanship will have a field 
all its own for consideration and action. They will no 
doubt, receive such consideration if only the minds of 
the rulers were once thoroughly freed from the fear of 
offending the so-called maxims of rigid economical 
science. It is time that a new departure should take 
place in this connection, and it is with a view to draw- 
ing public attention ^ this necessity that I have 
ventured to place before you the results of modern 
economic thought. In this, as in other matters, the 
conditions of Indian life are more faithfully reproduced 
in some of the continental countries and in America 
than in happy England proud of its position, strong in 

its insularity, and the home of the richest and busiest 
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community in the modern industrial world. If the 
attempt I have made lends to a healthy and full dis- 
cussion of the change of policy I advocate, I shall 
regard myself amply repaid for ray trouble. 

The following extracts will show that the views 
embodied in the foregoing paper are not confined to 
the native community only, but that Anglo-Indian 
thinkers of not» are also becoming every day more and 
more alive to the evils of the present laissez fivire 
policy of the Government of India. The first extract 
is taken from “A Modern Zoroastrian/* by S. Laing, 
some times Financial Minister to the Government of 
India. The second extract is taken from “ A Study in 
Indian Administration,” by Sir William Wilson Hunter, 
and it represents the views entertained by the late Sir 


Maxwell Melvill on Indian Political Economy. 

ExiviictJvo‘))i ihr. Lfiing^s “ A ZoroastTidii 

When Sir Robert Peol Nomo forty years ago announced hia 
converamn by tbo unadorned oloquonce of Uioliard Cobden and 
free trade whr iimngurated with results which wove attended with 
the most brilliant hucooss, every one expected that the oon version 
of the rest of the civilised world w-is only a ijuostion of tinu\ and 
that a Hliorfc tune. Few would have been found bold enouch to 
prodiot that forty vimrH hvtcr, England would stand almost alone 
in the world in adhoreuoo to free trade pnneiplop, and that tho 
protcotiomat hcrcRv would not only bo atrengt boned and conarnied 
among continental Nations (uiob ns Franco and Uermanv, but 

actually adopted by largo and inoroaKing mojoritics ITnited 

States, Canada, AuHtralia, and other Engliah-Npeakiug communi- 
tios \ct. Huob IS the actual fact at the present day. In spite of 

the Cobdon C lub and of argnmoiiTs which to the average English 

mind appear irrosistiblo, free trade has been steadilv losing 

ground or the Inst twenty yenrs, and naiion after nntian; eoloiiv 

after colony, sees its protootionint majority increasing and ita 
free trade minority dwindling. ' 

It 19 evident there imint bo some rc«l cause for such a unirorskl 
phenomenon. In oountr.es like P. anoe and k'lisKia >vo mav attri- 
bute it to coonouiioai ignornuco and tho iulluenoe of cliques of 
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• manufacturers and selfish interests ; but the people of Crermany, 
and still more of the United States, Canada, and Australia, are as 
intelligent as ourselves, and quite as shrewd in seeing whero^ 
their interests really He. They are fettered by no traditional pre- 
judices, and their political instincts rather lie towards freedom 
and against the creation of anything like an aristooracy of wealthy 
manufacturers. And yet, after years of free discussion, they bavo 
become more and more hardened in their protectionist horesies. 

What does this prove ? That there are two sides to the shield 
and not, as we fancied in our English insularity, only one. 

Free trade is undoubtedly the best, or rather the only possi- 
ble policy for a country like England, with thirty millions of 
inhabitants, producing food for less than half the number, and 
depending on foreign trade for the supplies necessary to keep the 
other half alive. It is the best policy also for a country which 
owing to its mineral resources, its accessibility by sea to markets* 
its accumulated capital, and the inherited qualities, physical and 
moral, of its working population, has unrivalled advantages for 
cheap production. Nor can any dispassionate observer dispute 
that in England, which is such a country, free trade has worked 
well. It has not worked miracles, it has not introduced an indus- 
trial millennium, the poor are still with us, and it has not saved us 
from our share of commercial depressions. Bht, on the whole 
national wealth has greatly increased, and, what is more importanfe 
national well-being has increased with it the mass of the popula- 
tion, and espeeiaily the working classes get better wages work 

shorter hours, and are better fed, better clothed, and better odueat- 
■ed than they were forty years ago. 

This is one side of the shield, and it is reallv a golden and not 
an illusory one. But look at the other side. Take the ease of a 
counUy where totally opposite conditions prevail : where there is 
no surplus population, unlimited land, limited capital, labour scarce 
and dear, and no possibility of competing in the foreign or even in 
the home market with the manufactures which, with free trade 
poured in by countries like England, in prior possession 
of all the elements of cheap production. It is by no meaL irdear 
that protection, to enable native industries to take root and grow 
may not in such cases be the wisest policy, ^ * 

Take, as a simple illustration, the esse of an Australian colonv 
imposing an import duty on foreign boots and shoes. There is 
doubt that this is pr.aetically tazing the immense msiority of 
colonists who wear and do not make these articles. But. on the 
other hand. It makos the colony a possible field for emigration 
all shoemakers of Europe, and shoe-making a trade to which anv 
Australian with a large family can bring up one of his sons. Lool^ 
ing at it from the strict point of view of the most rigid politieal 
economist the maximum production of wealth, which is the be^i 

1^1,*°^ ^ production of wealth, we must recollect, depends on 
'labour, and productive labour depends on the labourer finding bia 
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, Au I. •« nr^iilovmont at which ho can work. A labourer who 

tools— th\t IS, ^vorgG than a zero ; he is a 

cannot find worn the accumulation of wealth is concerned, 

negative <i^aantity “S « „erkm«n who li=as work, even it it n.»y 
On the other h d.J V description, is a wealtli-producmg 

“‘“wno What he spends on himsolt »nd his family gi^^e"; 
maohine. ' n e„ gnd the work must be poor, indeed, if 

the produco of J ^ 3 ,,^ Jo tho national capital and thin 

subaiatenee P increasing in gcometrioni progress- 

iirstVoblcmf tlicrcfore, for a new or baokwai-d country 
? . *• A®.. rairLv’ 3 W 0 gcs for a fair day’s work,’ tor ns many liands 

!Ir.nno.sible is a secondary one, winch will solve itself 
nloh ease rntlior by actual practice tlian by nbstraet theory. 

ruchThowevV. is pretty clear, that , in order to secnw 
♦he maximum of employment, it must be vaned. All nro not Bt 
fi^r reHiultural work. and. even if they were, if the conditions of 
loil and climate favour large estates and sheep or cattlo runs 

rather than small farms, a large amount of capital may 

work for only a small number of Inbouror.s. On somal and moral 
orniinds also apart from dry considerations of political economy. 
Eess iiitoHigOaoe. and a higher standard of life are more 
Kv to bo found with largo cities, manufactures and a varmty 
if industrial oeoupations than with a dead level of a few million- 
^iris and a tew shepherds, or of n few land lords aud a dense popu- 
faUon of poor peasants. 1 1 protection .a the price whioh m.ust ho 
Laid to render suoli a larger life possible, it may bo sound po boy 
to uav it. and the result sceuis to show that noiUior it nor fiee 
trado^8*^inoonRiatent with rapid progroiis, while, on ‘h® ®^6“- 
hand neither of thorn affords an absolute immunity from the e\ila 
tliat dog tbo footsteps of progress, and irom the periods of re- 
action and deprossiou wbioli aocompany vicis.itudes of trade. 

Extraol from Sir 11^ II'. Huutevn Study in Indian 

Adminhiration : 

But Sir Maxwell Molvill, or Max sMelvill, rn bo uft'oction- 
atelv called throughout bin enreor, wan »n bupoiraut personality 
and a livinc intluonco quite apart Itom bi> oflloial work. In 
Economics ho did not shrink fri.m deolaring himiOlf a proteciiODist 
oftho Amorioan t)pc,thatiH to suy, an advooato for proteouou 
not for a single isolated country, but for a gieut coatinont iiRo 
America or India made up of a number of States, po.<»tic.^sing witum 
them the rosouroaa for nlmoat every kind of production, iiuleea. 
for almost every form of human iiulu'^try, and capable of a 
Bufiioing economic development, Oi<o of those who know' him 
boUovos^thnt it was this coukuoumicnn of holding viow s p 
aooordanco w ith tho pi'evailing doclriiu s of tho Ooy onmuwit of India 

^hioh inlluonccd him in declining tho scat in Iho Viceroy's Council. 
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THE RE-ORGANISATION OF RURAL 

CREDIT IN INDIA.* 


N O fact in the economic condition of this country 
arrests attention more forciblj' than the contrast 
presented by the hoards of unused capital, stored up in 
‘the vaults of the Presidency and other Exchange 
Banks, and the high premium Government Securities 
command on one side, and on the other, the utter para- 
lysis of industry in rural India, due to the poverty of the 
resources of the classes engaged in the production oF 
wealth. It would appear as if some impenetrable barrier 
intercepted the overflow of wealth, and barred the 
channels of communication between the reservoirs of 
capital and the parched fields of industry, dided up for 
want of the wealth-bearing and fertilizing moisture. 
This is not a fancy picture. It is a stern reality 
which has to be faced by all who feel an interest in the 
well-being and progress of the country. The Presi- 
dency Bank of Bombay alone has at this moment more 
than fifty millions of rupees of deposit receipts, which, 
it does not know how to use, and which drives it in 
despair to refuse municipal and other private deposits 
except as current accounts which bear no interest. 
i^e^y twenty millions of rupees are locked up in the 
:a3ad the First Industrial Conforenc^at Poona, in 1891. 
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Post Office Savings Banks iu this Presidency alone, and 
as many as fifty millions of rupees are similarly locked 
up all over India which the Government cannot turn to*- 
account except by buying its own paper, and maintain- 
ing from the interest proceeds its Paper Currency 
Department. Government 4 per cent, paper sells for 
lis. 107 or 108, and 5 per cent. Municipal loans^ 
fetch Ks. 111-12 per nominal value of Es. 100. 
The average for ten years of gold imports has been 
forty millions of rupees and of silver seventy millions^ 
of rupees, the latter chiefly coined into rupees, the 
former chiefly absorbed in ornaments. Meanwhile, the- 
cultivating and artisan classes can get no loans, except 
at rates of interest ranging from 12 per cent, to 24 
per cent. In the four Deccan districts, Poona, Satara, 
Kagar, and Sholapur, with a population of three 
millions and-a-half, for which information is available, 
the amount of annual borrowings on the mortgage of land 
exceeds four millions, and of simple loans one million 
and six hundred thousand, the interest rate on 
mortgage loans being generally 12 per cent, and 
on simple bonds, 24 per cent. The slightest irregular- 
ity or delay in the annual rainfall deprives the whole 
population of food, and what is far worse, leaves 
them without w'ork, and Government finds it necessary 
to strain all its resources to arrest not only the food 
famine, but the work famine as well. Less than 3 per 
cent, of the land in the Presidency proper, excluding 
Sind, is protected by irrigation. This is the actual 
situation, and it is clear that it is alarming enough.. 
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If there were no capital in the countr}^ seeking invest- 
ment, there would be reason for despair. But as things 
stand, the situation is not hopeless. There is capital 
ready to hand awaiting secure investment. There is 
the broad dreary expanse of industry which is thirsting 
for capital, and offering the most secure investments 
for its fruitful employment. What is wanting is the 
necessary skill and patience which will adjust the 
capacity of the one to the wants of the other, and 
make both work in a spirit of harmony and co-operation* 
In this connection it is very unfortunate that the 
economic conditions of England are so widely divergent 
from those of India that the rulers of the country,, 
brought up in the traditions of their native land, find 
themselves more or less unprepared to grapple with the^ 
difficulties created by this novel situation. With its 
land owned chiefly by a few landlords, and its peasantry 
representing a very small proportion of the wage-earning 
classes, with its large accumulations of capital, and the 
vast development of its manufacturing and commercial 
activities, Great Britain is most peculiarly circumstanc- 
ed, and its economic history furnishes no guide for 
dealing with the difficulties of the situation in India^ 
where, except in a few provinces, the State claims to 
be the sole landlord, and agricultural classes form 80 
percent, of the total population, and there is no accu- 
mulation of capital ; and manufactures and commerce 
are in their rudimentary stage, and in that stage also, 
chiefly monopolized by strangers. On the continent 
of Europe, however, Indian problems are fairly repro- 
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duced with Indian conditions of life and propert}% and 
the lessons to be derived from the study of continental 
economy have a more practical bearing than the 
maxims contained in the usual text-books of English 
Political Economy. The task of re-organizing credit 
on a sound and progressive basis has been under- 
taken by continental statesmen and thinkers during 

o 

the last fifty years, and they have succeeded 
in bridging the gulf which separates the saving 
few from the producing manj^ in a way which 
commands attention. If this task were undertaken 
in the same spirit by those who feel its importance 
here in the promotion of national well-being, and a 
7)iodus opBVdud'i established by which people seeking 
secure investment can be brought face to face with 
those who need their help and are prepared to offer 
that security, the nation would soon start upon a new 
race of life with its powers invigorated, and its energies 
awakened in a way no other single agency can accom- 
plish. This Conference will not have met in vain, if it 
succeeds in drawing public attention to the snbiect as 


the past fifty 3 ^ ears. 
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To take up the history of the movement iu Hun- 
^^ary, it is noticeable that two important developments 
in the condition of the agricultural classes forced 
this subject upon the attention of the ruling classes 
in Hungary. As these developments find their counter- 
part in India, they ‘’deserve special notice. In the 
first place, after the Revolution of 1848, the Hun- 
garian peasants found themselves in the possession 
of personal freedom, and of proprietary right which 
they had only imperfectly enjoyed before. They 
were serfs before, and though partially emancipated 
under Maria Theresa, their complete emancipation 
took place after the Revolution of 1848. The old 
serfs were made proprietors of the lands they held 
under their landlords, who were bought off to give 
their consent by suitable compensation. Compulsory 
labour was abolished ; rents, taxes, and tithes were 
consolidated together, and the nobles were taxed like 
any other classes, and had to pay wages to their old 
serfs when they einployed them on their diminished 
farms. Copy-hold and serf- hold propertj^ became free- 
hold. As many as five lakhs (five hundred thousands) 
of families were thus restored "to freedom, and, on an 
average, their holdings were about fifteen acres each. 
This, it may be noted, fairly corresponds with the change 
which has been brought about over the great er part of 
India by the survey settlements, except that the State 
in India has stepped into the position uf the private 
landlord, and claims to be owner of all cultivable and 
cultivated land. The next change which took place ijj 
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Hungary was also reproduced in the history of our oun 
country. Owing to increased facilities of cora- 
munication, new markets were opened, and the export 
trade was developed to a large extent. Old methods of 
cultivation, which did well enough under old conditions, 
were felt to be inadequate, and it was found necessary to 
abandon the old system. Owing to the poverty of good 
waste land, the cultivation had to become intensive in 
place of the old system of extensive cultivation. 



Under the double influence of these two causes, 
the problem of re-organizing real credit, i.e,, of securing 
loans on easy terms on the security ot real property, 
first presented itself for practical solution, and real 
credit institutions, worked on divergent principles, were 
started, either in the interest of the borrowers who 
clubbed their resources together, and founded such 
institutions as the Boden Credit Institute, or in the 


interest of the lenders who opened departments for real 
advances in the great National Banks, such as the 
Austro-Huugarian Bank or the Provincial Savings 
Banks. The first Boden Credit Institute was started in 
1863 by two hundred and nine land-owners who sub- 
scribed among themselves a large amount of capita!, 
about fifteen millions of rupees, of which one*tenth 
w'ns paid up in cash, and the remaining ninedenth 
was represented by bonds passed by the founders in 
favour of the bank, which were gradually withdrawn 
as the reserve fund increased. Every borrower had to 
become a Member, and guaranteed with others, who 
joined with him, the solvency of the concern to all who 
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Lad dealings with the bank as bond-holders or 
depositors. The ordinai*y rate of interest on mortgage 
loans was much higher, but the institute made its- 
advances at a fixed rate of interest — six and a half ’ 
per cent. — which was gradually reduced to four and a 
half per cent. The advances made were limited "to 
half of the assessed value of the property mortgaged. 
No property was taken in mortgage which did not 
yield a fixed and certain income, and no loan was 
made except by way of a first and sole charge. The 
rates of interest stipulated included interest proper,, 
and one per cent, for the sinking fund or for the 
amortization charge, and twent-five to fifty per cent 
for the expenses and the reserve fund. The repayment 
of principal and interest was secured by spreading the 
payment over a period of thirty- four to forty-one years. 
The bank issued its bonds of one hundred or one- 
thousand or ten thousand florins at,4'85 percent., 
and these bonds were made payable to bearer,., 
and, being negotiable, freely changed hands, and 
a portion of them was withdrawn by lot as each' 
debt was paid off in part. The bank was required by 
law to keep its bonds strictly wdthin the amount*of 
the value of the mortgaged property. Besides this 
guarantee, the creditors bad a first charge on the 
ten per cent, paid-up capital of the founders, and on 
the reserve fund, and the mutual^^uarantee fund,^ 
and the subsidy paid by Government to help the 
reserve fund. It is very important to note the* 
concessions granted to this bank by the Hungarian*. 


- L - ’ 
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Government. The Government granted a subsidy to 
tb^eserve fund of five hundred thousands of florins. 
It exempted the bank’s profits from the income-tax, 
and its operations from all stamp duties. It lent 
the help of its officers for assessing the value of the 

property mortgaged. It ordered inspection of accounts 
with a view to secure obedience to the rules, and, 
finally, it permitted the bank to foreclose or sell the 


mortgaged and also unmortgaged property of its 
debtor on default being committed in payment with- 
out requiring it to go to law, and take its chance 
of justice, with all its delays and costs. The bor- 
rower was required to pay six-monthly interest in 
advance, and the bank also paid the coupons on its 
bonds to the holders thereof after every six months. In 
consequence of these exceptional privileges, few defaults 
were committed, and it has been estimated that out 
of some fourteen millions advanced by the bank to 
eleven thousand borrowers, the bank hud to suft'er loss 
to the extent of twenty-five thousand pounds sterling 
only. The borrowers are allowed freedom to pav off 
their debts in anticipation, and a considerable minority 
took ad\antnge of this privilege. The Institute has 
thus fully lealized the leading ideas of its promoters. 
It acts as inteiinediary between the borrower and the 
lendei ^ while procuring for the borrower easier terms 
and teaol)ing him self-reliance and freedom, it favours 
the lender by oflering its own guarantee for the 
monej he advances to the borrower through its 
agency. These facilities have greatly helped the 
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prosperity of all classes in the country, and lowered 
the rate of interest all round. 

The Boden Credit Institute also deals with com- 
munes and municipalities, and advances loans on 
special terms favourable to these corporations and to 
the bank. This bank is the best type of institutions 
worked in the interests of the borrowers, as the 
founders are content with five per cent, interest on 
paid-up capital, and its directors receive no payrnents. 


There are other institutions worked on the same- 
principles in the interest of the lenders, and in their 
case dividends are declared as in ordinary banks, 
varying according to the conditions of each year’s 
operations. The principle of all these banks which 
make advances on real property is to interpose the 
bank between the borrower and the lender, to gua- 
rantee the lender against all risks, and thereby secure 
a reduction of the rate of interest so as to help the 
borrower with loans at a slightly enhanced rate of 
interest, and provide for a reserve fund, and for the 
expenses of management, and by spreading the 
payment over a long number of years, generally forty 
years, provide for a gradual but certain satisfaction 
of both principal and interest. The Austro-Hungarian 
Bank is' the chief of these banks, which carry on 
business in the interests of lenders. Besides doing 
the regular work of a national bank, it has a real 
credit branch managed by a separate committee. In 
consideration of the special privilege of obtaining speedy 
execution of its claims, and exemptions from stamp 
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duties conferred on it, the Government has a hand in 

-J it 

tlie supervision of the management of this branch. A A 

Government commissary is appointed to this duty. 9 
The bank issues bonds at four per cent, and charges four 9 
and a half to five and three-quarters per cent, according j 
as the period of amortization is long or short. 

There are other banks such a? the II vnotheke ^ Bank 
or the Credit Foncier, the Commercial BankofBuda- I 

Pesth, and the Savings Banks, which do not enjoy any 
special privileges, but do a large amount of work. 

A smaller Boclen Credit Institute was founded in 1879 


to help poor landholders. The Government granted a 
subsidy of half a million florins to its reserve fund, and 
its other rules and privileges, and the powers of Govern- 


f 


ment control are ver}^ much the same as those described 
above in regard to the bigger Institution. It has helped 
landholders with loans amounting in all to ten millions 
of rupees, secured on a total value of twenty-five millions, 



and has, in course of time, reduced the rrtte of interest 
from seven and a half per cent, to four and a half 
per cent. 

All these banks in Austro-Hungary have lately been 

empowered to advance loans for improvement purposes, 

and such loans are advanced at four and three-quarters 

per cent, including the sinking fund, and the period 

for extinction of liability ranges from thirty to fifty 

years. These advances are exempted from stamp duties 

and other charges, and the technical execution of these 

impro^ment works, which involve expenditure over a 

certain amount, is entrusted to the State eiu^ineers as a 

& 
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portion of their charge. Default or difficulty of collec- 
tion rarely occurs as advances are by rule limited to 
half the value of the assets. In Austria, the Provincial 
Boden Credit Anstallen receive subsidies from the Provin- 
cial Governments, and in return the Governments 
-exercise control and supervision through their 
commissaries. 

To come next to the countries of the Latin Union — 
France, Italy and Belgium — it is to be noted that the 
establishment of a Credit Foncier, or Mortgage Bank for 
lending money on the security of lands, forced itself 
upon the, attention of the P"rench people about the time 
of the Revolution of 1848. Inquries made at the time 
elicited the fact that the usual rate of interest on mort- 

I 

gage loans was nine to ten per cent., and the idf'a of the 
promoters was to remove the difficulties in the way of 
finding capital on the credit of land felt by the^peasant 
proprietors created by the French Revolution, 

In 1852, three great institutions were founded in Paris 
•and in two other places, but they were soon amalgamat- 
ed into a central institution with its headquarters at 
Paris, and with an exclusive right to operate throughout 
France. The object of such institutions was laid down 
to be the advance of loans to small land-owners at moder- 
ate interest, and provide for the repayment of the princi- 
pal and interest of the same in a long period of forty 
or fifty years. The capital of this central bank was 
raised to sixty millions of francs, one-half of 
which was paid up. In consideration of the exclusive 
privileges conferred on -the body as the sole national Bank 
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for the mortgage of real property in France, Go\ein- 9 

f men t has insisted upon retaining in its hands consider- 5 

able powers of control {ind supervision. The Governor ,1 

and tvvo sub- Governors are appointed by the President I 

of the Republic out of the larger shareholders, and there 1 
is a council of shareholders. In 1860, the Credit h oncier 1 
was authorised to lend money to communes and depart- 1 
ments, secured on Municipal and Local Funds. The. 4 
Credit Fonder cannot issue its bonds over and above I 
the value of the mortgaged property, and it must keep g 
1 a reserve of twenty per cent, of the total of the sum ^ 

advanced. The capital of the Credit Foncier has been 
, gradually raised from sixty millions to one hundred and | 

eighty millions. 1 

I The amount of its mortgage advances rose from eight 1 

i hundred and fifty-two millions in 1852 to two thousand ^ 

and four millions in 1888, and its loans to communes I 
rose similarly from four hundred and seventy-eight to ^ 
nine hundred and fify-three millions. The net profits 
realized were seven and one-third million francs in 18TS 
and twenty*two and two- thirds million francs in 1889. 

Ko loan is advanced unless the property mortaged yields 
a certain and durable return. It is not advanced be- 
yond one-half of the value property as assessed by the 
bank's experts. Tlve expenses of negotiating the loan 
and satisfying the bank about the title-deeds come to 
' about 3 per cent., and are borne by the borrower. The 

interest charged is 4*85 per cent., and the period fixed 
for repayment maybe either a short ora long term. 

The debtor may pay off the loans in anticipation. In 
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all, three thousand and four hund.red millions of francs 
have been advanced as loans since 1852, and defauU was 
committed only in respect of debts amounting to 
eighteen millions, in regard to which the bank found it 
necessary to buy the property itself. As a consequence 
of this improved organisation of credit, the rate of 
interest has fallen throughout France from nine or ten 
per cent, to five, per cent. The Government guarantees 
the Credit Foncier against competition and lends it the 
assistance of its officers, 

* X 

France is pre-eminently a country of peasant pro- 
prietors with small holdings like those of India, and its 
agricultural interest is of considerable importance. Of 
course, the French people are differentiated from our 
countrymen by their remarkable thrift, industry, and 
forethought, and their powers of organisation and mutual 
help. These habits are, however, essentially creation of 
the change that took place in the early part of the 
century, when the estates of the nobles and the bishops 
and monasteries were escheated to the State and parcell- 
ed out among the peasant farmers. 

The accounts of the French peasantry, as given in the 
narratives of Mr. Arthur Young in times which preceded 
this great change, do not show that there was then any 
such advantage enjoyed by them over our people. The 
French peasant is besides the proprietor of his hold- 
ings and has no land tax to pay. Barring these differ- 
ences of history and character the conditions in 
France are like those of Western India. The French 
peasant is heavily in debt, more than half the land being 
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mortgaged, but his debts sit lightly on him because 
they represent improvements made in the land, which 
cannot be said with equal truth of the debts doe by our 
peasants. The re-organized system of land credit which 
has worked these wonders in France and Austria- 
Hungary may therefore be safely expected to achieve 
equal success in India. 

In regard to Italy, these observations apply with still 
greater relevancy. In 1861 it was ascertained that the 
average rate of interest on mortgage loans was eight to 
ten per cent., and the amount of the debts charged on 
the land in Italy, excluding Venice and Rome, was two 
thousand six hundred and ninety millions, while the 
net income was four hundred millions, and the Govern- 
ment charge on the land was one hundred and fifteen 
millions. Deducting Government and other charges one 
hundred and twenty millions, and the interest amount 
one hundred and forty millions, the owners had only one 
hundred and forty millions of revenue at their disposal. 
With the increase in Government taxes and in the in- 
terest charges, the balance left in the hands of the land- 
owners grew less each year, and this drew the attention 
of the Italian statesmen to the necessity of taking early 
action on the lines followed with such brilliant success in 
France. 

In 1862 it was accordingly proposed to start a Central 
Credit Foncier for the whole kingdom with a capital of 
four millions of pounds sterling and invested with ex- 
clusive privileges, and helped by a Government subsidy 
of four hundred thousand pounds sterling. It was not 
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^ound possible to float the scheme in its huge proportion, 
-and in 1866 a compromise was adopted by which the 
agency of seven existing banks was utilized, and powers 
were conferred on them to operate exclusively within 
their defined zones and deal in mortgage business. The 
rules of business were the same as those of the kindred 
institutions in working order in France. Loans were to 
•be advanced up to half of the value of the property mort- 
gaged, and gradual liquidation of principal and interest 
"s to be provided for. The interest rate was to be a 
'Uniform one — five per cent., and the banks were to issue 
negotiable bonds, and withdraw them gradually 
as instalments were paid or satisfied. Between 
1866 and 1885, thirteen millions of pounds were 
lent tor eight thousand three hundred and fifty-five 
borrowers. After 1885, the zone system was done 
away with, and any bank or association with a 
capital of four hundred thousand pounds sterling 
was permitted to transact mortgage business under 
the condition mentioned above. The rigidity of a 
uniform rate of interest was also done away with: 
and discretion was allowed to charge four, four- 
. and-a-half and five per cent, interest according as 
the period was long ox^hort ; the rule of limiting ad- 
vances to half the value was also relaxed and loans were 
permitted up to three-fifths of the value under this new 
law, the National Bank of Italy and seven other banks 
carry on mortgage dealings in addition to their other 
business at Naples, Rome , Siena, Bologna and some 
other towns. The municipal authorities of Siena were 
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the first to work the celebrated Monte Pia system of loans 
on pledges nearly three hundred years ago. The Italian 
law .allows to these banks great facilities for the speedy 
and cheap recovery of mortgage debts, and the Govern- 
ment does not, as in France, exercise any active control in 
the management of the banks’ affairs. The banks which 
issue these bonds undertake to sell them on commission ; 
the bonds are made payable to bearer, and the holder has 
no claim against any private mortgager, but only against 
the bank. All the eight banks cash each other’s coupons. 

In Belgium, the first institution of the kind we are 
now considering, called Le Caissa Hypotheeain, was esta- 
blished in 1855 with a view to offer facilities to capitalists 
for investing their monies safely, and to borrowers for 
borrowing money at low rates and enabling them to clear 
off the principal and interest amounts by instalments 
spread over a long period. The powers of the bank were 
enlarged in 1886, and it has since taken the name of 
Credit h oncier de Belgique. There are other institutions 
which do the same business. The Belgian authorities 
had under contemplation the creation of a central in- 
stitution which was to have power to advance money on 
houses, forests and woods up to one- fourth their assessed 
value and on lands up to a half. The borrowers were to 
imy five and a quarter per cent, interest, which rate was 
to include the sinking fund and expenses of manageine.t 
and registration, and the period hxed for repayment was 
to be forty-one years. The bank was to issue four per 
cent, bonds fully covered by the value of the property 
mortgaged, and the Belgian Government aoreed to 
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•nnderfcake the work of collecting the instalments due 
by the bank’s debtors through its treasury agents, and 
4n case of arrears special facilities were to be allowed for 
realizing the monies due, the bank’s debts being allowed 
a priority over all other debts, and the transactions of the 
bank were to be exempt from all taxes and duties. The 
bill was passed by the Lower House, but before 
it received the assent of the Senate, a political, 
•crisis occurred and no further action was taken in the 
matter. The concessions proposed and accepted by 
the House of Representatives deserve however to be 
specially borne in mind, as they indicate the extent of 
support which continental Grovernments are prepared 
to give in the work of re-organizing credit. 

The Federal States of Switzerland furnish equally 
interesting examples of this same liberal policy. la 
these States, private capitalists seldom lend money on 
their own account. The mortgage and savings banks 
virtually monopolize the business. These mortgage 
t)anks are either purely State institutions, or of a 
mixed character. The mortgage bank of the ’Canton 
-of Berne is a State institution, and is the most important 
institution of its kind in Switzerland. These State 
institutions are more successful than private or mixed 
banks. Of course, the State banks do not satisfy all 
demands, and there is thus full scope for private 
enterprize. The State institutions have this advantage 

O 

over private banks that they do not screw up the rates 
of interest, while their ample means enable them 
virtually to regulate the rate^ interest all over the 
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country. The Berne Bank has reduced its rate oF 
interest within the past fifteen years from five to four 
per cent,, and has thereby doubled and trebled the 
volume of its business. The deposits have increased 
from i?l,l 19,629 to £3,032,389, and the loans from 
£1,600,000 to £3,200,000. Most of the Swiss Cantons 
have each their separate mortgage bank, and though 
savings banks, which deal in personal credit, are 
generally private, yet in many parts of the country the 
communes assist even these banks by taking a certain 
number of shares. Swiss mortgage banks lend by 
way of first charges only, and compel borrowers to 
discharge all previous claims. The amortization arrange- 
ments enable the indebted agriculturists to pay off 
their debts, and free their lands from incumbrances 
with certainty and ease. Under the direct system of 
lending, creditors exercise amoral tutelage or dominion 
over the debtors who sink in dignity. The relations 
between a private debtor and creditor have a tendency 
in course of time to develop mutual misunderstanding 
and bitterness. The emancipation of the population 
from this source of moral degradation by interposition 
of the banks has proved of the highest value as an agency 
for the education of the people in the best virtues of 
citizenship. The bank s relations to it-s debtors are of 
the simplest character and involve no useless expense. 
The men who have money, and want to invest it safely, 
find that they have not to hunt after their debtors, 
inquire into their solvency, and go to law to test the 
result. The man who has saved money which he wants- 
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to lend goes to the bank, pays down his money as a depo- 
sitor, or buys the bonds of the bank, and when the six- 
monthly instalment falls due, he signs the coupon and 
cashes it. An immense waste of power, time, and money 
is thus saved to him and to the debtor. The business 
becomes specialized, like any other business, all risks 
are avoided, and all the benefits of a secure investment 
and cheap loan are secured to the monied and needy 
classes. These Swiss mortgage banks furnish perhaps 
the best example of genuine co-operative effort that 
is seen in any part of the world. Farmers club together 
for the purchase in a joint way of agricultural cattle, of 
seeds, of manure, pasture-lands, cheese dairies or for 
draining marsh lands, and constructing country roads,, 
and the banks help them to do so on very easy terms. 

This principle of co-operation for comomn purpose 
was first worked out in Germany on lines formulated by 
Raiffeisen, but they have been developed most widely and 
beneficially in Switzerland. Each member contributes 
a fixed sum per month or year, and the association also 
receives deposits. Out of the collections and deposits, 
loans are made to those who need them for buying cattle 
or seeds or manure. The Association has a charge on 
the cattle, etc., so bought, and the Swiss law provides 
that if any one of the members breaks his engagement 
to the association and sells the cattle, the act is not a 

ft 

civil but a criminal offence, of which a Magistrate takes 
instant cognizance. The engagement has in this ease to 
be executed before the Magistrate so as to avoid all future 
complications. These small associations receive help 
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from the State Government, and in return their ac- 
counts are open to inspection by State officials. 

This completes the summary I proposed to give of the 
most recent history of the re-organization of credit in 
some of the"principal continental countries of Europe. 
The present circumstances of this country demand that 
the efforts made by the statesmen of so many countries, 
and which have been attended with such success, should 
be carefully studied by us with a view to practical action. 
There can be little doubt that if [similar attempts had 
been made in England, the rulers of India would not 
have failed to take upon their shoulders the work of re- 
organizing credit on these lines in India long ago. The 
circumstances of England are however peculiar. The 
vast mass of her population consists mostly of wage- 
earners, who possess neither lands nor houses nor applian- 
ces of their own. The rich capitalists and landlords own 
the lands and houses, and machinery and factories, and 
being intelligent and well oi*ganized, need no special 
help. It is these peculiar circumstances which have 
made it suj>erfluoas for the statesmen of England to 
devote their attention to these matters. They are 
naturally disposed to take care of their wage-earning 
classes, to feed, clothe, and house them properly, to pro- 
vide for smaller hours of work, to arrange for the com- 
pulsory safeguarding of the comforts and ci^nveniences 
of factory hands. These traditions impel them also to 
turn their philanthropic attention to factory legislation 
here, which, though reasonable in its way. affectx'^ but a 
drop in the ocean of humanity in India. Our agricultural 
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^^and artisan population are not wage-earners. They own 
their lands and houses, and implements of trade and their 
f?i small shops and factories, and their cattle and carts. 

'They mostly work on their own account, and if they have 
no store or savings of their own, as they generally have 
not, they must borrow money and repay it as they best 
can. The necessity of re-organizing credit transaction is 
thus not confined to agriculturist classes. It is a general 
necessity created in this country by its circumstances and 
habits, and any measures which tend to rescue this 
business from its present chaos, and restore certainty and 
honesty in it, are sure to put new life and energy in the 
body politic. The question of credit, as observed above^ 
does not concern agriculturists alone. It equally con- 
cerns spinners and weavers, carpenters, smiths, dyers, 
potters, brass and copper, silk and embroidery, workers, 
shop-keepers, carriers, and all the trades and professions 
that are now practised in this country. It will have been 
seen from the summary given above, that the states- 

men^of Europe have realized their duties in this matter 

of affording facilities for the re-organization of real credit, 

« 

:and given it practical effect in various ways, (1) either by 
• lending help to its officials for control or management 
or inspection work, or (2) by subsidies, or (3) by under- 
taking collections, or (4) by giving a monopoly of 
business, or (5) by facilitating the work of recovery 
or (6) by exempting their business from all stamp 
y duties and income-tax and other charges. The 
J 'Circumstances of India furnish strong grounds why 
‘the Government here should help this work of re- 
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organizing credit in all these ways according as 
local "difficulties or aptitudes may suggest or justify.. 
An effort was made in this part of the country to start an 
agricultural bank on the lines laid down above. The- 
scheme was well supported by the Local Government, 
and by the Government of India also acting under 
the advices of Sir E. Baring, now Lord Cromer, It 
was, however, negatived by the India Office authorities. 
No blame need be laid at the door of any body for 

this untoward result. The English rulers in India 

« 

are brought face to face with the specialities of Indian 
life and realize their responsibilities. In England the* 
authorities have not the advantage of this touch with 

O 

actual life, aud their English traditions naturally pre- 
dispose them to regard that the State, as such, has no 
functions or responsibilities in this connection. The 
promoters of the agricultural bank desired that Gov- 
ernment should sanction the experiment in one. Taluka 
b}' undertaking an inquiry into the previous debts of 
the agricuIturistxS, which when ascertained were to 
be paid off by the Government, the bank undertaking, 
to make good the sum so paid on conditions of its being 
allowed a first chargeon the mortgaged estatcxsofthe ryots 
80 benelitted. The bank undertook to charge very low 
rates of interest, and to recover them in insUdinents fixed 
with the approval of Government officers. To prevent 
all disputes, it agreed to leave this work of collection of 
instalments due in the hands of the village authorities, 
who were to realise the instalments as they now realize 
the assessment of Government or its taffiii advances- 
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^Lastly, the bank prayed that assessment within the area 
so dealt with should not be raised so as to disturb the ar- 
rangeme^^ts they might enter into, and that their tran- 
sactions should be exempted from all taxes and charges. 
In consideration of their undertaking to finance and work 
the concern and charge low rates of interest, the Govern- 
ment was to help them to obtain speedy and cheap > 
execution. It will be seen that none ot the special 
privileges and concessions asked for were without their 
precedent in the Credit Fonciers and land mortgage- 
banks subsidized and helped and controlled by the 
European States. The scheme, however, fell through 
then for reasons which it is needless now to relate. The- 
difficulties of Indian life are, however, too serious and 
peremptory to be satisfactorily disposed of in any 
other way, and the question is sure to force itself soon 
upon public attention. Already we hear that the- 
Madras Government has appointed a special officer to 
inquire into the subject, and the time, therefore,^ 
seems opportune to press the matter once more upon the 
attention of Government. State help is needed for the 
very cogent reason that State control and supervision are- 
necessary to inspire confidence. No other organization 
in the country has such a diversified, intelligent and 
widely diflTused agency at its disposal. The interests of 
the State also are materially involved in the matter of the 
well-being of the most numerous and least helpful classes 
of the tax-paying population. 

The State need not expend its funds. The funds will 
be forthcoming to any amount if it only promises to 
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^organize the agency and set it atwork. The Post Office 
•and Savings Banks deposits are ready to hand. All that 
Government has to do is to organize district or city com- 
mittees of Indian capitalists, to empower them to receive 
deposits at fixed rates and lend them at slightly higher 
Tates to the borrowers on the security of lands or houses, 
etc., the excess rate providing for a gradual amortization 
of the debt in a definite period, as also insurance charges 
and working expenses. The loans of these district com- 
mittees should be allowed priority over all other debts 
and exempted from all duties, and certain and speedy 
execution soould be permitted to them. The experience 
of the working of similar bodies in Europe, and it may be 
noted in Egypt also, justifies the hope that the losses will 
be very trifling and the benefits incalculable. What 
holds true of agriculture holds equally good in this 
country about every other trade and industry. The recu- 
perative powers of nature and art are limited and cannot 
stand the dead weight of prohibitive rates of interest 
made necessary by disorganized credit and the uncertain- 
ties and delays and expenses of civil proceedings. Remove 
these difficulties and hindrances, and credit will rise to 


its natural and healthy level. The glories of peace are 
far nobler than those of war. The whole country is 
looking up with wistful ej'es for a statesman who will 
guide its destinies in this great struggle and help it to 
win the race of life and revived health and national 
well-being. 



HI 


NEITHERLANDS INDIA AND THE 

CULTURE SYSTEM."^ 


/' HE economic problem which the Government of 



A, India has to grapple with in the immediate future 
of this country is of a far more peremptory character 
than even the question of frontier defences against foreign 

aggression, and it presents difficulties and uncertainties,, 
by the side of which the difficulties and uncertainties of 
the military situation are but child’s play. The problem 
of settling new continents, and planting on virgin soil 
‘ Greater Britains,’ has been so satisfactorily solved by the 
patience and genius of the British race, that it might at 
first sight surprise the superficial observer that compa- 
ratively easy task of reclaiming India from the ancient 
bondage of feudalism and status, and bringing it into line 
with modern civilization, with its freedom of contracts 
and the increasing activity of commerce and man ufactures 
which supplement the ancient single resource of agri- 
culture in Western Europe, should have baffled the best 
efforts of British statesmanship. After a century of 
rule, the situation is as blank and dreary as ever it was 
before, nay, in certain aspects, it has grown worse by 
reason of the impact of civilized foreign rule and 
unrestricted exchange, and undreamed of facilities of 

communication. The co-ordination of industries, which 

* Read at the Industrial Conference, Poona, in 1890. ^ 
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establishes a healthy proportion between the rural and 
urban populations, had been displaced to a greater 
extent than ever it was before, and has increased the 
dependence of multitudes on the soil exhausted by 
over-cultivation. The growth of population does not 
represent to the same extent growth in material 
comforts, and has led to. the absorption of waste lands 
till in some parts of the country the last margin has 
been reached and millions die or starve when a single 
monsoon fails. The increased trade and commerce of 




'the country represents a steadily diminishing proportion 
of native enter]>rise and skill engaged in it, and 
the monopoly of political power is mode more invidious 
by the monopoly of commercial wealth and manufac- 
turing activity. The Bible-promise that : To him that 
hath, much shall be given, and from him that hathnoU 
the little that he hath shall be taken away, sums up the 
situation. 

The administration cannot be charged with either 
neglect or indifference to these changes. It has been 
honestly trying to applj" palliatives, it ensures peace, 
protects property and labour, and secures the admi- 
nistration of justice to all. It encourages emigration 
to foreign parts, and immigration from denselj" peopled 
portions to sparsely inhabited tracts. It has endeavoured 
to develop new sources of wealth by encouraging 
pioneering enterprise. Above all, it has tried to open 
up the country and utilize its water-supply in a way 
which commands admiration. Itsjiowers of action are 
limited and controlled by higher authorities, audit is 
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not, therefore, free to adopt certain remedies which, 
^commend themselves to self-governing countries in 


Europe, America, and tbe British colonies, to protect 
themselves against the effects of foreign competition. 


but, with this exception, everything has been done 
that human prescience could suggest as possible 
remedies. Finally, it is open to conviction and even 
prepared to retrace its steps, if it were convinced 
beyond doubt of its mistake. This circumstance jus-^^ 
tifies hope and encourages the efforts of those who ^ 
think that, notwithstanding past failures, a way may 
be found out of the difficulty which involves no serious 
departure from established maxims of civilized rule 
-and promises success at no distant date. 

I propose in tbe sequel to give a brief sketch of a 
great experiment worked out by a European Power to 
improve the economic condition of its Asiatic Depend- 
encies under circumstances very similar to those which 
•obtain in India. There, as here, a civilized Europea?P^ 
Power was entrusted with the rule of vast territories j'*’ 



inhabited by a comparatively barbarous people, and the 
experiment was undertaken and preserved in, not 
purely from philanthropic motives which prove weak 
in the long run, but from motives of self-interest and 
-resulted in a success, by the side of which the com- 
parative failure of tbe efforts of British Rulers presents 
a very suggestive contrast. After being worked for 
thirty years, the experiment has been abandoned, 
because the special purpose, which dictated its adop- 
tion, has been to a large extent accomplished. The 
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parallel is not, of course, complete in all respects. 
The country, where the experiment was tried, was n 
small one as compared with the vast expanse of India, 
The people, among whom it was tried, were a more 
homogeneous race than those who inhabit that great 
continent. The previous historical traditions were also 
not the same. But after making all allowance for 
these differences, there remains a sufficient substratum 
of common conditions, which justifies the assurance 
that an experiment undertaken in the same spirit here, 
with the necessary adaptations to suit local conditions, 
has a reasonable chance of attaining at least qualified 

success so as to justify the venture. 

The experiment, to which the foregoing remarks 
relate, was tried by the Netherlands Government in 
their possessions in the East Indian Archipelago, Java 
and the islands surrounding it. Java, it maj^ be noted, 
became a Dutch conquest in the best days of Dutch 
domination on the seas, jt was administered by the 
Dutch East India Company in its own interests. The 
Company had the exclusive right of the trade with 
Java, and it monopolized the production of spices, the 
most paying produce of the island, by continuing 
the ancient system of forced labour and forced deliver- 
ances. The Dutch Company left the native chiefs to 
ru^le the people, and confined their direct administration 
to the European settlers in the ports on the coast. In 
the French Wars, the islands were under British man- 
a^^ement from 1811 to 1810, in which latter year they 

• r 

were restored back to the Dutch on the conclusion oi 
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peace. 


Sir Stamford Raffl es was 


British Governor^ 


during those years. Under the administration of this 
British Grovernor, the Indian ryotwari system of fixed 
cash rates on land v/as introduced, the native masris- 
tracy was displaced, and European agency in the 
Rdn^nistration of Civil and Criminal justice was sub- 
stituted, and he declared that land was freely saleable 
for debts and arrears of revenue. He abolished forced 
labour and monopolies of export and production, and 
threw open the trade of the islands to all the worlds 


These lines of policy will be easily recognized to be the 
lines of policy which have been steadily followed in 
British India. When the islands were restored back to 
the Dutch, they however preferred to reverse this 
policy. They declared the lands to be unsaleable for 
debts or arrears of Government revenue. They 
abolished the Tyotwctvz system of small holdings at 
fixed cash rates, and reverted to the ancient native 
method of joint village responsibility. The task of 
direct government by means of an European agency 
was given up, and the authority of native chiefs, or 
regents as they were called, was utilized for the govern- 
ment of the native population. They abolished free 
trade and substituted differential duties on imports 
from foreign parts. The old system of levying the land 
tax in the shape of one-fifth of the produce and 
one-fifth of the labour of agriculturists for State purposes 
was restored, with the modification that the labour 
share was reduced to one-seventh, or one day in the 
week. The tax both in produce and labou^n respect 
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of Government land was paid to the native chiefs in 
territories governed by treaty chiefs and to the Dutch 
Government in territories acquired by conquest. In 
respect of these Government lands, the peasants who 
cultivated them had only the usufructuary interest, and 
could not sell or alienate their right of user. In regard 
to private lands, the peasants paid the rent, in kind and 
labour, to the private owners wjio could not raise the 
rent as fixed by law, and the private owner paid to 
Government one- fifth of the net income or rent, or 
three-quarters of one per cent, on value. The private 
lands were liable to sale, and could be freely mortgaged 
or alienated. They could not, however, be sold until 
moveables were exhausted, and even then the Judge 
fixed the price, i\x\A the creditor had to take it at that 
price, if no bid was made, or the bids were lower. The 
peasant had a recognized status both in the advantages 
and burdens of the joint responsibility system of the 
village. If be reclaimed new land, no tax was levied 
for the first five years. The tax of one-fifth produce 
was settled with the village chief (corresponding to our 
Patel), and he distributed the burden. The labour- 
share of the rent, one day’s work out of a week, was 
utilized on the public roads and canals and other 
public works, and private landloixls used it for the 
cultivation of their own lands. Each householder was 
required to furnish one adult male for forced labour, 
whatever might be the number of members in the 
family. In course of time, it came to pass that the 
villagers jointly employed a certain number of hired 
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•liands afc their own expei.se on State works, and 

discharged this burden of forced labour. To a large 

extent these principles still regulate the administration 
^of the Dutch East Indies. 

For the native territories, residents are appointed, 
who discharge judicial, administrative, and financial 
■duties. These duties, however, are light. The judicial 
work especially is lightened by investing native chiefs 
with large powers of conciliation and arbitration. The 
Resident sitting with two native members, decides cri- 
minal cases as Session J udge. In regard to Europeans 
•there are separate Courts of Justice presided oler by 
Dutch lawyers. The Resident’s salary is £1,250 a 
year, and he earns by commission a similar a’mount. 
Assistant Residents receive £500 per year. The Resi' 
dent’s secretary is also a European official. He has 
charge of registration work, and is a treasury officer 
-and record-keeper. Besides the Residents and their 
assistants and secretaries, there are comptrollers of two 

classes charged with the duty of watching the condi 

hon of the peasants, and of promoting their welfare 
The Comptroller exercises no judicial powers, but is ex 
pected to act as arbitrator or conciliator. He ha,' 
-charge of Government stores and is paid a salary 
which rises from £225 to £375 a year. The R • 

dents ^ with the assistants and the comptroll^s of the 

several provinces are under the authority of the Gove,- 

nor-General in Council. The work of actual govern 
ment js, however, carried on by native chiefs. Euro- 
Tean officers make suggestions or inspection reports 
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bat have do power to issue orders or enforce execution. 
Under the Kesident there is a native Regent for the 
province, and there are district and village chiefs under 
the Regent. If a difference of opinion occurs between 
the Residents and the Regents, reference is made to 
the Central Authority. The Regent’s salary ran ges 
from £800 to £1,500 a year, and he also obtains a 
percentage or commission. He holds a sort of a court, 
and is not only the civil ruler, but also the High Priest 
for his province. The Regent exercises both civil and 
criminal powers except as regards Europeans, and the 
Residents are, at least in theory, deputed by Govern- 
ment to the Court of the Native Regent. The Re- 
gents are assisted by a council of Vazirs, and have 
their own secretaries and clerks. The Regents preside 
over the Police Force, and have in their hands the 
appointment and control of the subordinate native, 
district and village officials and chiefs. These subordi- 
nate officials are called ^fantHes in villages, and 
Vedanas in districts, and receive salaries and commis- 
sions. They exercise revenue and police functions, 
and act as conciliators, and no suit is enterbrined till 
conciliation fails. The Governor-General has a coun- 
cil of four, and there is a High Court of Judicature 
with jurisdiction over Europeans and Natives of 
rank in the coast towns. 

It was necessary to give these details of land 
management and government in Java for a correct 
understanding of the experiment of the culture system 
about to be described. It will be seen from them that 
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*^the Dutch Government have: steadily adhered to the 
native model of Government, and limited the foreign 
agency to the work of inspection and report, except in 
regard to the Dutch or other foreign settlements^-in 
lihe coast towns. The difference between the British 
Indian S37stem and the Netherland’s method of rule is 
radical, the letter being conservative and^protective, 
while the former is based on modern ideas of equality 
and is worked out by a much larger foreign agency 

than is found necessary in the Dutch Indies. The one 

* 

system is, therefore, necessarily costly, and requires 
checks upon checks, and a hierarchy of officials. 
Notwithstanding its costliness due to the larger 
employment of Europeans, there can be no doubt 
that in its educating, influence the British Indian 
system compares favourably with the Dutch method 
of rule. That method, however, has its own advant- 
ages. It does not dismember native society to the same 
extent as is found to be the case in India. 


To proceed with the narrative, the Netherlands 
Possesions in the the East Indies cover an area of 
30,000 square miles. The population in 188.5 was 
estimated to be about thirty millions. The revenues 
in 1826 were eighteen million florins, or one and a. 
quarter crores of rupees, and they rose to thirt 7 
millions, or two crores of rupees, in 1833. In the 


years which preceded the introduction of the Culture 
• System, the expenditure exceeded the revenue by three 
million florins annually for many years. This in- 
volved state of the finances first suggested to General 
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Ton de Bosch, Governor of the Netherlands East- 
Indies, the necessity of taking urgent measures for 
developing the resources of the island, and the plan 
followed by him is known as the Culture System. It 
w'as first introduced about the year 1831-33, and 
continued ^in operation for more than thirty years^ 
The theory of the system was that all Government 
lands not required for rice cultivation, which afforded 
subsistence to the cultivators, were to be planted with 
crops for which there was a demand in Europe, by 
means of advances to be made by the State to private 
contractors, who undertook to plant the particular 
crops, and sell the produce to Government at fixed 
rates, and liquidate the advance made to them by 
instalments in a fixed number of years. These 
advances were of several kinds. The fii'st in order was 
the advance for initial expenditure necessary to start 
the concern. It might be a planting concern or a 
manufactui ing concern. The contractor received this 
advance under due regulations. In the first place, . 
the advance to any particular contractor was not tu 
exceed two hundred thousands of florins, or about 
.■£14,000. 1 hough no interest was charged on this 

advance, it was repayable in twelve years by 
instalments of one-tenth from the thiixi year. Care was 
taken to see that the contractor was not a mere 
speculatoi, and the money was adv'anced to him under 
official superintendence, which helped him to a choice 
of the site, as also in selecting and buying the 
machinery and fitUng up the mill, or making the 
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water-power available. In regard to the labour re- 
quired for managing the concern, Grovernment at first 
transferred to the contractor tlie gratuitous or forced 
labour due to it from the peasants. The machinery 
was allowed to be imported duty free, and timber and 
other materials from Government forests were supplied 
without charge. The official experts assisted him with 
their advice. The Superintending Officer’s certificate 
was necessary to satisfy Government that the money 
was sj.ent for the purposes for which it was borrowed. 
Next to this initial advance, a yearly advance for the 
production or manufacture of crops was made on condi- 
tion of being repaid out of the produce raised, at prices 
which were fixed in away to leave a margin of profit 
both to Government and to the contractor. The farm§ 
seldom exceeded four hundred acres. At first the whole 
of the produce was made over to Government at one- 
third above the cost price. This plan was found not to 
work well, and later on the Government agreed to buy 
the produce at contract rates, which were fixed so as to 
repay the yearly advance, and one-tenth of the initial 
or the building advance. Genemlly, the rates were so 
fixed that the delivery of two-thirds of the manufac- 
tured produce repaid the yearly advance, and left one- 
third as profit out of which the initial advance was 
repaid. 1 he areas adapted for particular crops were 
chosen by Government officers, who left in each 
Village sufficient land for rice cultivation for the pea- 

s^ts, and required the villagers to plant one-fifth of 
eir lands with the contractor’s crops. When one-fifth 
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area was thus set apart for the contractor’s crops, no ^ 
land-tax was levied from that village. If, after paying/ 
the yearly advance and one-tenth of the building 
advance, any surplus was left, the contractor had t> 
share it with the villagers. In course of time, experi- 
ence showed that the practice of remitting the laud- 
tax worked unjustly, and it was accordingly given up, 
and in its place another plan was adopted by which the 
full rent was collected from the village, and the 
labourers were paid individually in cash for the work 
done. Under this new arrangement, out of the cash 
payments made for wages, the villagers were enabled to 
pay the Government demand without the ne^^essity of 
borrowing. In short, the Java Culture System may be 
described as a system of encouraging the planting of 
remunerative crops, and manufacturing them for the 
European market, by private agency and at private risk, 
with Government advances, and under Government 
supervision, and with Government as the sole cus- 
tomer. All the three parties who worked the system, the 
Government, the contractor, and peasants, benefited by 
it. The Government borrowed money, as it alone could 
borrow, on public credit, and bought the produce so 
raised by contractors to whom the money was advanced 
at low rates of interest, and it repaid itself, both 
principal and interest, by buying at rates which left a 
large margin of profit cm sale in Europe. The con- 
tractor, after he paid off* the advances made to him, 
became the owner of a large and flourishing concern, 
while the villagers or peasant labourers received much 
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higher wages than they ever could obtain before, or 
shared in surplus profits. The Culture System was 
worked to best advantage in respect of first class crops, 
such as sugarcane, indigo, tea, tobacco, and cochineal, 
which required high planting and skill in manufacture. 
There were, however, certain kinds of produce such as 
coffee, cinnamon, and pepper, of the second class, 
which did not require planting or manufacturing skill. 
The intervention of contractors was, therefore, dis- 

with in their case, and advances were made to 
the cultivators direct, and as with our own opium 
cultivation in Behar, prices were fixed beforehand 
through the official agency in such a way as to leave a 
margin of profit to the cultivators as also to the 
Crovernment, which had a right to buy the entire crop 
at fixed rates. The sugarcane crop was the most 
remunerative, and next to it was tobacco cultivation. 
The vigilance of the official agency was secured by a 
percentage as commission paid to them on the quantity 
of produce raised. The self-interest of the villagers 
was sharpened by a rule, which directed that if the 
crops failed, they should get nothing. In 1854, while 
two and a half millions of acres were under rice 
cultivation, one hundred thousand acres were planted 
under the Culture System. The land rent paid to 
Government on these one hundred thousand acres was. 
assessed at the rice rates. The Government looked to 

the profits realized by it on sale of the crops in 
Holland, as their only return. 

Ihe first contracts were made for twenty years,^ 
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and at the end of that period were renewed for another 
term. About thirty to forty crores of rupees were in 
all advanced under this system, and when the 
first advances were repaid, they were reinvested on 
similar terms. During the last twenty years, there 
have been no renevvals. At present independent 
planters are encouraged to settle on Government lands, 
out of which large plots of uncultivated lands, measur- 



ing three hundred to four hundred acres, are leased for 
twenty years. No rent is charged for the first few 
years, and afterwards a rent of rupees two to three is 
charged as cultivation extends. The reports of local 
authorities show that, notwithstanding the experience 
obtained under the Culture System, and the obligation 
on Government to buy produce at fixed rates, the 
Independent System of planting does not prove as 
profitable ns the old system of protected and subsidized 
planting and manufacture. The two main defects of 
the most recent arrangements are : Kirstly, the high 
rate of interest which the plantei's and manufacturers 
have to pay ; and secondl}', the absence of official 
guidance which was secured under the old sv^^tem, A 
sugarcane plantation, which cost two hundered thou- 
sand of florins under the old system, was worth nearly 
three times as much at the end of the period, after the 
loans advanced had been paid ofl'. The Independent 
i*>ystem works well enough in regard to cro|>s which do 
not require high skill and care. But, in the case of 
sugar and tobacco, the results are decidedly in favour 
of the Culture System. 
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This brief description of the Culture S 3 ’steiii will 
, suffice to convey a general idea of the way in which 
^• General Von de Bosch succeeded in developing the- 
5" resources of the island. The experiment was under- 
^ taken merely for revenue purposes, but indirectly it 
^ helped the Netherlands East Indies to attain a high 
.degree of material prosperity. The deficits, which had,^ 
previously to 1831, been almost continuous for many 
years, were changed into surpluses of many millions 
of florins. The land revenue, which was eighteen 
million florins in 1817, and thirty millions or two* 
crores of rupees in 1833, rose to one hundred and 
thirty-six million florins in 1860, that is, nearly nine 
and a half crores of rupees. The advances required 
for the culture system were made out of sums borrow- - 
ed by the State, and this national debt was repaid 
with interest in forty years out of the large profits* 
which the State made by the sale of produce in 
Holland, so that in 187 1 the Government of the Nether- 
lands India had no national debt. The surpluses of' 
•revenue between 1831 and 1871 amounted to the 

large figure of seven hundred and twenty-five million 

florins, or fifty-two crores of rupees. An official re- 
port submitted to Lord Dufferin by Yon Den Berg the 
Governor of Java in 1885, admits that the culture 

system greatly contributed to the development of Java. 

in growing tropical produce. In 1871 there were 
ninety-seven mill-owners with whom Government had 
contracted for the production of sugar. These ninety- 
seven contractors planted seventy thousand acres with- 
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sugarcane and employed two hundred and twenty-five 
thousands of labourers. The exports and imports in 
1860 were nine million pounds sterling worth of ex- 
ports and five million pounds imports. iSince 1871, 
as observed above, the Java Government have discon- 
tinued the Culture System of encouraging production, 
-and ns a result of this change of arrangement, the 
prosperity of the island has been almost at a standstill, 
and during the last eight years, from 1876 to 1884> 
there have been deficits of nearly seventy-five million 
florins, which have had to be met out of the 
surpluses of one hundred million florins of the first 
five years — 1871 to 1876. The profits made by 
the sale of Governmrnt produce in Holland, which 
iinder^ the Culture System ranged from fifty to 
seventy million florins, and were nearly equal to 
the revenue raised in the island by taxation, declined 
from sixty million florins in 1871 to forty millions 
in 1884, and thirty millions in 1885. In consequence 
of this reduction, new tiixes had to be imposed, with 
the result that the revenue raised by taxation^ 
which was seventy million florins in 1871, was one 

7 

hundred and one millions in 1884, and one hundred 

• * 

and four millions in 1885. This increase of taxation 
has not, however, enabled the Government to avoid 
deficits, F inancially speaking, therefore, neither the 
Dutch Government nor the. people in Java have 
benefited much by the change of system. There 
have been certain special circumstances which have 
> contributed to produce this effect, notably the war 
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with the Achines, and the efforts made by the- 
Holland Government to shift a portion of her own 
burden of debt to the Dependencies. The planting^ 
and manufacturing industry encouraged under the 
Culture System has also suffered a collapse, and is 
not now as prosperous as it once used to be. The 
change of system was ostensibly introduced in the 
interest of the native population* but the results do 
not show that the subjects of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment, both European and Native, have benefited 
much by the change, wages have gone down in most 
parts of the island, while prices, both wholesale and 
retail, have not been kept up. 

We have thus attempted to furnish in outline the 
leading economic features of the condition of the 
Netherlands East Indies during the past sixty years, 
and contrasted, as far as published records permit, 
the prosperity of the first forty years, when the 
culture system was in force, with the comparative 
decline during the last twenty years when the Inde- 
pendent System has been more or less adopted in these 
islands. This contrast is suggestive in itself, but it 
becomes more suggestive still when we compare 
Netherlands India with British India, and measure 
their relative progress under foreign rule. The 
Netherlands India is, as stated above, about thirty 
thousand square miles in area. The area of British 
India is thirty times more, being nearly nine hundred 
thousand square miles. The population of Netherlands 
India, however, is two and three-quarter crores, or 
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one-eighf;h of the population of British India. In 
other words, the Netherlands India is four times more 
populous than British India. The exports and im- 
ports of British India in 1885-86 were sixty-seven and 
eighty-five crores of rupees respectively. The ex- 
ports and imports of Netherlands India were in 1885 
and 1886 one hundred and sixty and one hundred 
and ninety million florins, or nearly twelve and 
fourteen crores of rupees respectively. Seeing that 
British In(iia has a population eight times that of 
Netherlands India, and an area thirty times as large, 
the imports and exports together of British India 
ought to be at least twelve times as large ^as those of 
Netherlands India. But the actual figures show that 
our exports and imports were only six times ns larcre 
as those of Netherlands India. Netherlands East 
Indies had no national debt in 1871. In 1876 
"the Dutch Government transferred a portion of its 

fl^bt, about thirty crores, to the Dependencies, 
and it was the only debt charged on Netherlands East 
Indies in 1884. 1 lie British Indian debt represents a 

charge which exceeds two hundred crores of rupees. 
The Dutch Government derived a revenue of nearly 
forty million florins, or of three crores of rupees in 
1884 from sales of produce, which did not represent 
taxation proper. The Indian Government hi\s no such 
resource except the opium revenue, and railways, 
which, howe\er, being constructed out of borrowed 
capital, do not yet pay their expenses and the full 
interest charged on the loans. The opium revenue in 
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British India, after deducting charges, represents a 
profit of six crores of rupees only. The Dutch Grovern- 
ment, on the other hand, realises on sale of Grovern- 
ment produce, coffee, sugar, cinchona, spices, etc,, forty 
million florins by an expenditure of twenty-five 
millions, and as regards opium, that Government has 
a monopoly which yields twenty-one million florins, or 
nearly one and a half crore of rupees. Opium and 
/Government produce thus yield three crores of rupees 
out of a total revenue of ten crores. Like the British 
Government, the Dutch Netherlands Government have 
a monopoly of salt, but the revenue realised is only 
half a crore against eight crores realised in British 
India. In this respect the Dutch Government does 
not tax salt, a necessary of life, to the same extent as 
the British Government. The land revenue, including 
land rent, yields to the Netherlands Government 
twenty-two and a half million florins, or one crore and 
sixty lakhs of rupees. The land revenue in British’ 
India is nearly twent/-two crores. In other words, 
while the population of British India is eight times 
as large as that of Netherlands India, the land revenue 
is thirteen times that of the Netherlands India. 
The forc^^ services, which have now been for the 
most part commuted into a poll-tax, yield about 
twenty-five lakhs of rupees to the. Dutch Government. 
Even if this source of revenue were included in the 
land-tax and land-rent, the land revenue in British 
India still shows a higher percentage, being nearly one 
rupee per head, while in Netherlands India it is about 
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three-fourths of a rupee per head. The salt-tax is in 
British India six annas per head, while in Netherlands 
India it is three annas per head. Our customs 
revenue, having been needlessly sacrificed to I^ancashire 
interests, scarcely yields one and a half crores of 
rupees. In the Netherlands India, the customs 
revenue exceeds seventy lakhs. The taxes on trades 
and professions yielded in British India a crore 
and a half of rupees and in the Netherlands India 
the yield was thirty lakhs of rupees. Our stamps 
revenue yielded more .than four crores of rupees or 
three, annas per head of the population. In the 
Dutch East Indies, the stamps revenue was only eight 
lakhs, and even adding legacy and transfer duty, the 
stamps revenue was thirteen lakks, or less than one 
anna per head. The forest revenue represents a charge 
of one anna per head in British India, while it was less 
than half an anna in the Dutch East Indies. It will 
be seen from this that the presssure of the land-tivx, 
salt, stamps, and forests, is muoh heavier in British 
India tlmn in the Netherlands India, whilst the 
customs duties and the trade or income-tax were 
much higher in Dutch East Indies than in British India. 
The net interest charge^ in British India ranges from 
four to five crores of rupees or three to four annas per 
head. In the Netherlands India this charge is almost 

nominal. In the Dutch East Indies, one-third of 

0 

expenditure is met without taxation. In British 
India one-tenth of the expenditure is so provided for. 
Out of a total export of one hundred and fifty-four 
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million florins, the Netherlands India exported to the 
extent of one hundred, and tv'enty-five million florins 
worth of manufactured produce. The chief articles 
exported were sugar worth seventy-two million florins 
tobacco sixteen and a quarter million, tin four millions 
tea two millions, oils three and a quarter million 
indigo four millions, and coffee twenty millions. In 
British India, out of a total export of ninety-nine crores, 
manufactured agricultural produce was valued at about 
twenty crores of rupees. The chief articles exported 
were cotton manufacture worth six and one-third crores 
tea five and a quarter crores, indigo four, jute three 
and a half, and coffee two crores. We exported little 
or no sugar or oils. In other words, while the 
proportion of raw to manufactured produce exported 
from British India was four to one, the proportion in 
Netherlands India was one to four. 


These contrasts between the economic condition of 
the two countries will be sufficient to convey a general 
idea of the way m which the development of the 
two countries has been carried out under the influence 
of two different systems. We have developed only the 
faculty to produce raw goods to send them “to be 
manufactured in other countries and to bring them 

ac again or our use. In the Netherlands India efforts 
have been made not only to grow more raw produce of 

ig order but to manufacture it, and this result is 
due to the working of the Culture System already 

chaige to Government and to the evident benefit of the 
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people at an expenditure which, at the highest, 
did not exceed thirty to forty crores of rupees. 
The British Government in India has spent in 
railways and canals four to five times as much, but so 
far from helping the country to be more self-dependent 
in regard to its manufactures and commerce, it has 
only tended to increase our dependence on the single 
resource of agriculture to a much larger extent than 
before. Excluding canals, the Railway expenditure of 
nearly two hundred crores has only made competition 
with Europe more hopeless over larger areas, and 
facilitated the conveyance of foreign goods to an extent 
not otherwise possible. The Government of India, 
when it adopted the policy of constructing productive 
works out of borrowed capital, did in fact affirm the 
principle that, in the peculiarly backward condition of 
the country, the development of its resources could not 
be left to independent private enterprise, and that Jis 
representing the general public, it was bound to utilise 
public resources of credit and its superior intelligence 
and organization for the advantage of its subjects by 
undertaking to be the great railway and canal construct- 
ors in the country. The principle of the Culture 
System was thus tacitly affirmed more than twenty 
years ago. The difiference lay only in the objects for 
which this State credit was used and pledged. The 
success of Railway policy thus undertaken twenty 
years ago in Eord jNIajms time has been (|uestioned 
in some (]uarters. hor our own ))art we are prepared 
to admit that this success, though not commensurate 
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with the expectations formed at first, has been con- 
siderable and taken along with the political and mili- 
-tary advantages of Railway construction, there can be 
no doubt that the borrrowed money has been well laid 
out. The policy which requires the State to be its 
•own Railway constructor, tti^agh formally acted upon 
twenty years ago, was really first initiated when Lord 
Dalhousie s Grovernment sanctioned the system of 
Guaranteed Railways. The State credit was pledged 
under that plan as effectively as under the arrange- 
ments adopted in 1870. In regard to canals the same 
observation holds good. If the State assumes to itself 
the functions of landlord and sovereign, its duties 
naturally assume a wider scope, and no defence is 
therefore necessary for the position thus taken up. 
The State, as representing the public, has a right, and 
IS under a corresponding obligation, to undertake all 
unctions which it can best perform to public advant- 
age The principle underlying the Railway policy of 
British India and the Culture System introduced 
in Netherlands India by Von de Bosch is thus one and 
identical.^ The difference lies only in the choice made 
of the objects of that policy. The comparative figures 
given above show clearly that in the interests of the 
Dependencies, the objects kept in view by General Von 
de Bosch were of more paramount interest than those 
ollowed by the British Government in India. Facili- 
ties of communication are certainly desirable advant- 
ages, but more desirable still is the capacity to grow 
igher kinds of 2 >roduce and develop manufacturing 
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and industrial activities. The sole dependence on- 
agriculture has been the weak point of all Asiatic 
civilization. Contact with superior races ought cer- 
tainly to remed}^ this helplessness, and not to aggravate 
it, as has been to a large extent the case in this* 
country. As the result of the two systems at work in 
the two countries, our proportion of raw produce to- 
manufactured produce exported is four to one, while 
it is one to four with our neighbours. The construc- 
tion of Railways can never be compared in their 
educating influence to the setting up of mills or steam 
or water-power machinery for the production* of 
manufactured produce in all parts of the country, A 
Railway runs from one end of the country to the other,.. 
and leaves no permanent impression upon the face of 
the country, at least none so durable and penetrating 
as that which surrounds a great manufactory. Now 
that the work of intercommunication has been well- 
nigh completed, it seems to us that the time has come 
when Government should turn a new leaf, and venture- 
upon a departure from its present received policy, on 
the model of the Culture System with suitable adapta- 
tions to Indian wants. 

It cannot well be said that the policy thus i*ecom- 
mended is entirely foreign to the genius of British rule 
in India. In regard to cinchona, tea, and coffee, the 
Government of India at great expense pioneered the 
way for the introduction of these foreign products 
among the agricultural resources of the country. These 
pioneering efforts were made entirely at State expense. 
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'What is now suggfested is, that similar efforts in other 
directions than agricultural development should be 
made, not at State expense departmentally, but on the 
plan followed in the case of Railways by guaranteeing or 
•subsidising private efforts till private enterprise could 
support itself, or better still, by the plan followed in 
the Netherlands India by advancing loans to private 
-capitalists at low interest and helping them in the 
choice of places and the selection of the form of invest- 
ment. The British Grovernment in India recognizes 
the principle of making advances for improvements to 
-agriculturists, known as tagai advances, but this power 

is so niggardly exercised that it may virtually be said 

□ 

'40 have been ignored in practice. 

Those who counsel non-interference in such matters 
on the authority of writers of Political Economy forget 
'that political economy, as a hypothetical a priori 
-science, is one thing, while practical political economy 
as applied to the particular conditions of backward 
‘Countries is a different thing altogether. American, 
Australian, and continental political economy, as 
applied in practice, permits many departures from the 
u priori positions of the abstract science. If authority 
were wanted for this assertion, we could refer to Milfs 
Political Economy, The quotation is peculiarly 
•appropriate as it lays down the duties of Government 
’in countries circumstanced like India. 

A good Government will give all its aid in such a 
shape as to encourage and nurture any rudiments, it 
may find, of a spirit of individual exertion. It will be assiduous in 
‘Removing obstacles and discouragements to voluntary enterprise, 
<and in giving whatever facilities and whatever direction and 
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guidance may be necessary. Its pecuniary means will be applied^ 
when practicable in aid ot private eiTorts rather than in supcrses— 
fiion of them, and it will call into play its machinery of rewards and* 
honours to elicit such efforts. 

Government aid, when given merely in default of private 
«nterpiee, should be so given as to be, as far as possible, a course* 
of education to people." Government must undertake to do ^Hhe* 
things, which arc made incumbent upon it by tho helplessness of 
the public, in such a manner as shall tend not to increase and 
perpetuate, but correct this helplessness.** 

These principles justify a departure in the directions- 
suggested above. The Kail way policy pursued by 
Government has, as a matter of fact, except in a few 
Presidency towns, killed out local indigenous 
industries, and made people more helpless than before,, 
by increasing their dependence and pressure on 
agriculture as their only resource. The policy adopted 
by the Dutch Government sixty years ago has produc- 
ed tlie opposite eflFects and made Java export font' 
times less raw produce and four times more of manu- 
factured produce than has been the case in British'* 
India. Mr. Mill recommends pecuniary assistance in 
aid of private enterprise, and the Government recog- 
nizes this duty in its tagai advances. So far there- 
fore as authority is concerned, there is no heresy in the- 
recommendation of a departure of policy in the direc- 
tion suggested by the experience of Java. We are^ 
aware that objection will he Jaken to the proposals 
made above on the ground that, finding capital for 
industries and manufactures is a function which does 
not belong to Government. This is no doubt theoreti- 
cally true, but at the some time it does not lie in the 
mouths of those who advocate a vigorous Kaihvay 
policy to urge this objection, for if the principle b O' 
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accepted, it follows that Government has no business to 
find capital for railways or canals, or for pioneering 
tea or coffee enterprises. Those who urge this objection 
forget that the great want of India is cheap capital 
ready for investment in large enterprises. The savings 
of the Indian population are but scanty. A large pro- 
portion of these savings is taken up b)^ taxation, a 
still larger proportion is hoarded or buried under one 
form or another, and there is but a fraction less than 
four or five crores of rupees all over the country left 
for industrial investment on a large scale. A large por- 
tion of these five crores is in the hands of men in 
Presidency towns, who have little relations with the 
country at large. The habit of farming joint-stock 
organizations is not developed, and the savings are 
invested in Government Stock or in Post Office Banks 
and bear no productive efficacy. Just as the land in 
India thirsts for water, so the industry of the country 
is parched up for want of capital. The evil is not of 
to-day, but is an old inheritance. Capital desirous of 
investment and content with low interest is a national 
want, and this want cannot be adequately supplied by 
any partial or local private efforts. These last are good 
as far as they go, but after all they are a drop in the 
ocean. The want being national, the nation has a 
right to expect their rulers to supply the want, more 
especially as these rulers are not Afghans or TurkSj^ 
but men belongnig to a race the most gifted and the 
best endowed with material possessions, and lending 
their surplus wealth to all the countries of the world,. 
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and capable of applying that wealth in the most pro- 
ductive channels. In the case of Java, the contractors 
to whom Government advanced loans were all Dutch 
adventurers, but when these settlers went and settled 
in foreigii lands and invested their money and talent 
in local industries, the evils of foreign absenteeism 
were not felt to be so great ns in the case of the 
Railway investments. In borrowing a lesson from the 
Dutch method of conducting these operations, the 
British Government here need not confine their loans 
to British [capitalists only. Native enterprise, where 
the security was satisfactory, might well be allowed to 
share in the new undertakings. This would remove 
one of the admitted evils of the Dutch plan of action. 
The loans need not be advanced free of interest ns was 
the case in Java. The British Nation will not tolerate 
any action on the part of the Government here to 
have a monopoly of sale of certain products. The East 
India Company had such privileges, but they proved a 
source of discontent, and the monopolies had to be 
abolished in favour of Free Trade. These portions of 
the Dutch arrangement will, therefons have to be 
dropped, but they do not form essential parts of the 
scheme. T.he system of Forced Dabour was even in 
Java given up, and in its place cash payments were 
subsoituted. The wages of labour in India are so low 
that there is no advantage in, or occasion for, this 
assistance of forced labour. These accidents of the 
Cultuie {>ystem thus eliminated, what remains for 
Government to do is to encourage Native and European 
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-enterprise in starting new industries by advances 
limited as in Java to maximum amounts, and made 
repayable at low interest in a certain number of years. 
The disbursement of these advances in the most 
profitable way should be subjected to the superin- 
^tendence of official experts, who should help and 
guide private efforts and watch the interest of 
Crovernment by preventing abuse. 

In the choice of industries, Government may well 
prefer those in the prosperity of which it has a large 
stake, and in respect of which India possesses special 
advantages. As instances, the iron and coal industries 
may be safely taken up for first trial. In regard to 

the iron industry, Mr. O’Connor observes in his last 
report that : 

No practical development of the iron industry has as yet been 
made in India. The Barakpore works, where an industry of the 
first magnitude might be created by the expenditure of eapital and 
skill, are still limited to the production of east iron in trifling 
quantities, although the State and public require an import close 
on a quarter of a million of tons of iron and steel yearly, without 
including quantities imported as machinery, mill work, and railway 
material. 

In regard to coal. Government has for a long time 
worked the Warora mines on its own account. In 
'place of this costly departmental work, it may be 
suggested that private enterprise duly subsidised, or 
guaranteed, or helped with loans, should be substituted. 
Similarly, in regard to agricultural produce, sugar is 
one of the industres which needs help. Private efforts 
to establish refineries fail, on account of the difficulties 
placed by the Abkari Department, in utilising the 
refuse or non-saccharine matter for purposes of rum or 
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liquor. Our competition in this article is not with 
England, but with China, Mauritius and the Straits- 
Settlements. With the Government assistance in money^ 
and freedom from Abkari difficulties, India would 
produce its own sugar. Similarly, in oils, our 
competition chiefly is with Ceylon, Mauritius, and 
the Straits Settlements. We export seeds of all sorts 
to the extent of eight crores and import cocoanut oil 
from the Mauritius and from Ceylon, ground-nut oil 
from Java, and linseed oil from England. In the case 
of beer, there has been a considerable development of 
Indian breweries, but the importations are still many 
times the quantity produced in India. Woollen 
manufacturing industries and the tanning of hides- 
and skins, and the manufacture of paper and glass, also 
afford large scope for the springing up of new enterprise. 

We might multiply the list if it were necessary to- 
go into details, but it is unnecessary to do so, for the 
struggle at present is to secure the recognition of the 
principle advocated. All that I contend for is that on 
the principle followed by Government of borrowing two 
to three crores each year for so-called productive Rail- 
ways, it should borrow or divert this amount for tho 
encouragement of new industries in the country by* 
means of advances, or subsidies, or guarantees, accord- 
ing as circumstances require. ^ 

Even if the Government be not prepared to take 
this risk on its own shoulders from fear of English 
criticism niid jenlousy, a way might be foiimi giving 
effect to arrangements proposed on a small scale by 
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empowering the existing Local or Municipal Boards - 
or creating Special Corporate Boards of Trade and Com- 
merce to borrow from the Government at low interest 
the moneys required and advance them as loans for* 
the improvement of rural and urban industries. The- 
savings deposited with Goverment are at present 
wholly unproductive. The depositors are paid per' 
cent, by investing their moneys in Government Stock 
at 4 * per cent. This benefits nobody. If, instead of' 
the present arrangement, the district and the city 
deposits were lent by Government to Municipal and^ 
Local Boards or District Corporate Banks, and these* 
Bodies empowered to make advances, say, at five or six 
per centi, to private persons with skill and energy to 
turn them to account, an annually increasing fund 
of four to five crores will be at the disposal of 
the Government for purposes more calculated to* 
benefit everybody than the present plans. Each District 
might thus have a fund to develop its resources in its 
own way, and several districts might combine together 
to support a strong undertaking for common advantage. 
If the powers of these Boards were thus enlarged^- 
there would be no risk of loss to Government, and the 
Boards might make considerable profit by the use of 
the money and thus relieve the burden of local 
taxation. Of course Government through its 
officers would have a potent voice in the proper dis- 
bursement of these borrowed moneys, and with judi- 
cious supervision the whole face of the country might- 

Since reduced to 3$ per cent, and 3J- per cent. 
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be changed in the course of a few years. The Govern- 
ment might also help these efforts by giving its own 
custom to these manufacturing concerns in respect 
of the articles required for its stores. When the coun- 
try was thus enabled to obtain a new start, and 
•factories and mills on a small or large scale were 

o 

•set up all over the land, the present paralysis 
would give way to a play of energies which would 
far more effectively than schools and colleges give 
a new birth to the activities of the nation. This 
then is our plan. The alternative suggested above 
'may do as an experiment, but it would be far better if 
the Government recognized this function of developing 
new industries in the country, to be as legitimate a 
.’part of its duty as it now regards 'Railway construc- 
tion to be. The principle underlying both functions 
is the same. The one has been tried and has attained 
its success, but has not cured the particular weakness 
•which has crippled the growth of the nation. The 
experimental trial of the other principle in a neigh- 
bouring country has to all appearances supplied this 

defect, and this experience warrants a similar trial in 
‘•this country. 


IV. 

PRESENT STATE OF INDIAN 
MANUFACTURES & OUTLOOK OF 

THE SAME.* 

WATTS, Reporter on Economic Products to- 
U the Government of India, has in his recently 
published memorandum on the resources of British 
India devoted an entire chapter to the consideration 
of the “ Present State of Indian Manufactures and: 
Outlook of the Same” for the future which is eminent- 
ly suggestive and deserves most careful cosideration 
by the members of an association such as that under - 
I whose auspices we meet here to-day. The political 
jdomination of one country by another attracts far ■ 
fmore attention than the more formidable, thou^^. 
unfelt domination which the capital, enterprise, and 
skill of one country exercise over the trade and 
manufactures of another. This latter domination has 
au insidious influence which paralyzes the springs of all 
the varied activities which together make up the life- 
of a nation, and this influence was so paramount at one 
me in British India that there were grave reasons 
o feai the worst consequences of this inevitable ■ 
c ange. In the eighteenth century, England, like 
— e other countrie s of Europe, desired to have colonies 
Read at the Industrial Conference, Poona, in 1893 . 
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of its own race in all parts of the world, chiefly for 
•■the command of the markets, thus opened up to the 
*Home manufacturers and traders. The colonies were 
looked upon as, and in fact were actually called, 
plantations, where raw produce was grown to be sent 
’to the mother country to be manufactured and 
exported again back to the colonies and to the rest of 
‘the world. This policy suggested restrictive measures 
»of action intended to foster domestic trade and arts at 
the sacrifice of the best interests of the colonies. The 
American War of Independence put an end to this 
•scheme of Economic Government, and since then, 
though the sphere of English colonization has been 
multiplied during this century beyond all previous 
record, yet these new colonies have from the first been 
allowed to work out their own destinies, free from the 
leading strings of domestic control. The great Indian 
Dependency has come to be regarded as a planUition, 
growing raw produce to be shipped by British agents 
;in British ships, to be worked into fabrics by British 
•skill and capital, and to be re-exported to the Depend- 
ency by British merchants to their corresponding 
British firms in India and elsewhere. The develop- 
ment of steam-power and mechanical skill, joined with 
increased facilities of communication, have lent strength 
to this tendency of the times, and, as one result 
of the change, the gradual ruralization of this great 

V 

Dependency, and the rapid decadence of native 
manufacture and trade, became distinctly^ marked. 
Even now the danger Is not over. It is, however, a 
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'most fortuDate circumstance that, during the last 
twenty years, there has been a clearly distinguishable 
departure from the till then unimpeded process of 
ruralizing a vast continent long known for its great 
•resources and aptitudes. The rationale of the exist- 
•ence and working of such a body as the Industrial 
Association of Western India is that it seeks to 
encourage this tendency and check rustication. It is 
no doubt a struggle of a very unequal character, a 
struggle between a giant and a dwarf, and yet the 
struggle has to be maintained against great odds ; and 
those who are engaged in the struggle cannot do 
better than note from time to time, whether the 
direction of the movement is correct, and its velocity 
•satisfactory. I propose in this paper to bring together 
•certain facts chiefly based on official publications, 
which will, I hope, satisfy you that on the whole we 
have reason to congratulate ourselves upon the result, 
that the tendency towards rustication has been 
■checked, and India under British rule has been 
gathering up its forces, and marshalling them in order 
to ward oflf the evil effects of the first surrender that 
it had to make by way of homage to British skill, 
capital, and enterprise. 

Dr. Watts has in his memorandum noticed^ one sicld 
'of this counter-movement, which has become clearly 
visible during the last twenty years. A careful analysis 
of the trade returns of British India for 1892-93, 
discloses the fact that, out of a total of one hundred 
■and sixty-four crores worth of exports and imports. 
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excluding treasure and Government transactions, we 
imported near]}’’ sixteen crores of raw produce against 
nearly thirty-six crores of manufactured produce, while- 
we exported eighty-five crores of raw produce against 
sixteen crores worth of manufactured articles. In a 
word, our exports to foreign countries showed that 
eighty-five per cent, of them were represented by the 
bulky agricultural produce, which gave no employment 
to local skill and capital except such as was represent- 
ed by the rude methods of agriculture, while in the 
imports we did not know how to supply our wants in 
regard to seventy-two per ceut. of the articles we re- 
ceived from foreign countries. These proportions of 
seventy-two per cent, imports and eighty-five per 
cent, exports are sufficiently expressive of the present 
condition of things. In 1892, we exported twenty and 
a half crores of cotton and jute fibre, another twenty 
and a half crores of grain, eleven and a half crores of 
seeds, ten crores of opium and tobacco, about nine 
crores worth of tea, coflfee, and indigo, nearly three 
crores of hides and skins, horns, etc., three-fourths of 
a crore of dye-stuff's and spices, about two- thirds of 
a crore of raw silk, two-thirds of a crore of timber, 
a quarter of a crore of manure, three-fourths of 
a crore of lac, and one-third of a crore of catechu or 
cutch. These articles make up in all eighty crores. 
The principal raw materials, which India imported in 
large quantities in the same year, were the metals — iron 
and steel of about three and a half crores, copper two 
crores, and the rest about a crore — one and three- 
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’eighth crores worth of coal, other minerals three- 
fourths of a crore, one-third of a crore of stone, 
marble and precious jewellery. The rest of the im- 
ported articles were all more or less the products of 
skill and capital engaged in manufactures, including 
from twenty-five to thirty-one crores of rupees worth 
of cotton goods, three crores of silk and woollen apparel, 
two and a half crores of sugar, one and a half crores of 
wines, six and two-thirds crores of machinery and 
manufactured metals, three crores of dyes, two crores 
worth of oil, and about a crore of tea, cofiee, and 
sundries. This state of things was the growth of the 
last half century. In 1853, cotton goods and yarn 
imported to India were worth less than sixty lakhs of 
rupees, and in forty years they swelled to the enormous 
amount of twenty-five crores. Silk and woollen goods 
imported in 1853 were w'orth only five lakhs, and they 
rose to two and one-third crores in forty years. 
Similarly, raw jute and grain exported from India were 
about four lakhs each in value in 1853, and were 
respectively worth five crores and six crores in 1892. 

About twenty-two years ago, I had occasion to notice 
this collapse of domestic industries, and the gradual 
rustication of our chief occupations, in a series of 
lectures which have been published, and it was about 
this time that a welcome change took place, whose 
effects are now perceptibly visible. Things were as 
bad as could be about 1870-75 ; since then the tide 
has turned, and India has shown signs of a revival 
which marks its first step in the transition fiom a 
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purely agricultural into a partly manufacturing and 
trading country. Dr. ^Yatts has in bis Memorandum 
clearly brought out into prominence the chief features 
of this change. Of course, no change has taken place 
in the absolute disproportion between the exports and 
imports of raw and manufactured produce, but their 
relative proportions have changed in a way which 
marks the beginning of this new departure from the 
old traditions. The chief features of this change may 
be thus described. Firstly, our exports of manufac- 
tured or partly manufactured goods have risen from 
five and a quarter crores to sixteen and a half crores in 
the past fourteen years, 1879-1893, the increase bemg 
thus two hundred and eleven percent, in fourteen years. 
There is a steady annual increment of fifteen per cent, 
with only two exceptional years during that whole 
period. Secondly, our exports of raw produce have also 
risen absolutely, but the relative rise is measured by 
the difference between sixty crores and eighty-five and 
a half crores, which means an increase of forty-two per 
cent, in fourteen years, or an annual increment of 
three per cent, per year, against an annual increment 
of fifteen per cent, in the export of manufactured pro- 
duce. Thirdly, the increase of manufactured articles 
imported into India has only been thirty^ per cent, in 
fourteen years, rising from twenty crores to thirty-six 
crores, which gives an annual increment of two per 
cent, per year. Fourthly, the increase in the imports 
of raw produce has been about a hundi'ed per cent., 
rising from thirteen and three-fourths crores to twenty- 
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six and a half crores worth in fourteen years. This 
gives an average increment of six and a half per cent.' 
The following table sets forth the several points 
noticed above in a very clear manner: — 




1879. 

1892. 

i 

Perce 

incrc 

Total. 

ntage 

^ased. 

Annual 

W— - 

Manufactured 





Imports ... 

Rs. 25.98,65,872 

36,22,31,827 

39 

2-8 

Ra^ Imports ... 

„ 13,75.55.837 

26,38,18,431 

91 

6-5 

Manufactured 





Exports 

„ 6,27,80,340 

16,42,47,666 

211 

15 

Kaw Exports ... 

„ 50.67,27,991 

85,52,09,499 

43 

3 


It will be seen from this table that while the 
absolute disproportion still continues to be very marked, 
there is a very healthy change in their relative pro- 
)portions. Fifthly, while the imports of manufactured 
articles were sixty-five per cent, of the total imports 
in 1879, this proportion has fallen to fifty-seven per 
cent, in 1892 ; similarly, while the proportion of 
manufactured exports was only eight per cent, of the 
total exports in 1879, they were in 1892 nearly 
sixteen per cent. This change is a steady tendency 
which characterises the returns of most of the years 
included within the period noted above. ' Sixthly, the 
•above conclusions are based on the official trade 
returns. Dr. Watts, however, questions the principle 
of the official classification which relegates such goods 
as spirits, flour, sugar, oils, etc., to the head of raw 
^produce ; while coir, cordage, oil-cakes, hides 'and 
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skins, lac, are shown as maunfaohired. The growth 
oT the industries concerned in the production of indigo,, 
tea, coffee, oils, sugar, beer, tobacco, cigars, etc., 
marks the first step in the progress of India from 
a -purely agricultural into a partly manufacturing 
country, which is quite as important as the actual 
multiplication of jute, cotton, silk, woollen, paper, 
flour, and oil-mills, and leather and sugar factories. 
By re-classifying the details of the official returns on 
this more correct basis, it is shown that our manufac- 
tured exports bear to our raw exports the proportion 
of thirty to seventy, instead of sixteen to eighty-four 
per cent. 

The question naturally arises — how has this change 
for the better been brought about ? It has been 
brought about silently and surely by the efforts of the 
Indian people, assisted to a large extent by the influx 
of British capital and enterprise. A few illustrations 
will best explain the working of this double agencj". 
Taking cotton goods, in the first instance, it will be 
noted that the imports of cotton goods and yarn were 
valued at nineteen and-a-half erores in 1S75, and 
though they rose as high as thirty-one erores 
in one or two years, they have been almost steady 
during the last fifteen years at a figure which averages 
twenty-five erores. ExporLs in the meanwhile have 
risen from less than two erores to nearly ten erores 
during the same period of eighteen 3 "ears. The export 
of raw cotton stood at five and a half erores in I8t>0» 
rose to thirty-five erores in 18G5-18GG, and has since 
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fallen to aboul sixteen crores in 1868, fourteen crores 
in 1878, seven and-a-half in 1882, and was thirteen 
erores in 1892. These changes in the exports and 
imports of raw and manufactured cotton have been 
contemporaneous with the development of the cotton 
mills in India, which have risen from fifty-eight 
mills with 12,983 looms and 1,436,464 spindles in 
1878 to 130 mills with 26,347 looms and 3,378,903 
spindles, giving employment to one hundred and fifty 
thousand hands. The capital sunk in these mills was 
less than two crores in 1875, and is now estimated 
to be nearly ten crores. This vast industry has all 
grown within the last forty years, and the Bombay 
Presidency takes the lion’s share of the benefits secured 
•^thereby, inasmuch as no less than 88 mills are in this 
Presidency, besides 380 presses and a still large 
"number of ginning factories. 

The place which the cotton industry occupies in this 
Presidency is taken up in Bengal by the jute industry. 
'There are twenty-seven jute mills and twenty-three 
presses and many private concerns, with a capital of 
six and-a-half crores with 9,000 looms and 180,172 
‘spindles, giving employment to over seventy-seven 
thousand men. The exports were over ten crores of 
bags, and the home consumption is equal to the foreign 
•demand. The export of raw jute still amounts to 
fifty-two lakhs of hundredweights. 

There are eighty-one silk filature concerns in 
Bengal, which give employment to 8,000 hands 
permanently, and an equal number temporarily, and 
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produce five lakhs of pounds of silk. There are two* 
mills, one in Calcutta and another in Bombay, which 
supply chiefly the Burmese markets. There are other* 
factories which produce Tasar and Chora silk for the 
local market. The silk mill in Calcutta exported 
sixteen lakhs of rupees worth of silk goods to 
England and France. The exports of raw silk were- 
xvorth sixty lakhs of rupees. 

There are five woollen mills with 532 looms and 
17,210 spindles, and they give employment to over 
three thousand hands. The capital employed is thirty 
lakhs, and the annual out-turn of goods is worth 
twenty-one lakhs of rupees, chiefly for the supply of 
local and departmental wants. The woollen and silk 
piece-goods imported were of the value of nearly 
three crores of rupees, which shows what scope there 
is still left for further expansion. The exports of 
Cashmere shawls, which at one time were nearly thirty 
lakhs of rupees in value in 1868, dwindled down to 
two and a quarter lakhs in 1890-91. 

There are ten paper mills with a capital of 
nearly twenty-five lakhs of rupees. The out-turn 
had quadrupled in ten years, and was twenty-sir* 
million pounds in 1892. There is considerable scope 
for extension here also, since the value of imported 

paper of all kinds averages about fifty lakhs of 
rupees. 

There are forty-seven tanneries, thirty-three out 
of which are in the Madras Presidency, nine in Sind, 
two in Calcutta, two in Cawnpore, and one in Agra^ 
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The export trade in tanned hides has increased frona 
three crores to five and-a-half crores in eighteen years. 
In tanned leather manufactures, these Indian tan- 
neries compete with the imports from Europe. 

There are in India twenty-three breweries, all 
started since 1850. The capital employed is seventeen 
lakhs, the out-turn is fifty lakhs of gallons, out of which 
nearly twenty-seven lakhs were purchased by Govern- 
ment for the use of soldiers. The remaining twenty- 
two lakhs are consumed by the civil population. Till 
within the last three or four years, there was practically 
no import of beer for the use of the army. Latterly, 
since 1891, this monopoly has been destroyed, and 
imported beer is again coming in large quantities. 
Altogether one crore worth of wines and spirits is 
imported into India, and about half a crore worth of 
beer and cider was imported in 1892. 

There are besides two soap factories and ten 
rope factories at work in this country, chiefly supply- 
ing local and departmental wants. 

There are fourteen sugar factories and refineries, 
five in Madras, seven in Bengal, and two in the North- 
West Provinces. The capital of two of the more 
important factories, that of Casipore near Calcutta, 
and the Ivosa Factory in Shahjahanpur, is twenty-six 
lakhs of rupees. The imports of sugar are, however, 
seven times as large as the exports. The competition 
of beet sugar has checked the local pi’oduction for 
export markets, as also for home consumption. The 
wants of local consumption are chiefly satisfied by the 
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use of the jaggery. The value of imported refined % 
sugar was two and two-thirds of crores in 1892, and 
its quantity two million tons. Raw jaggery exported 
was worth forty*five lakhs. 

Next in order come the flour mills, of which we have 
forty-six at work in India, nineteen being in the 
Bombay Presidency. The capital employed by five of 
these, which are Joint Stock concerns, is sixteen lakhs 
of rupees, and the total capital of all the mills might 
come up to thirty lakhs. There are, besides, several 
tobacco-curing factories, bone-crushing factories, iron 
and brass foundries, oil mills, saltpetre refineries, saw 
mills, potteries, and other companies. In the words of 
Sir Edward Buck, they all indicate that : 

Indin is entoring upon an important period of nianufaoturiDg 
ftotivitya iNlroady a aubBtantial oonmiencoaiont has beon made in 
CO on and jjuto goods, followed by manufactories of wool, paper, 
leather, sugar, oil and tobacco. 


Side by side with this expansion of Indian manufac- 
turing industries, we have to note the great develop- 
ment of the tea, coffee, indigo, and cinchona planta- 
tions. The capital sunk in these industries is chiefly 
European, and the management is also in European 
hands. The total area under tea cultivation in 
1892-93 was 334,825 acres, out of which half the 


area is cultivated by private concerns, and one lakh of 

acres belongs to companies started in England, while 

half-a lakh of acres belongs to companies started in 

Calcutta. riie total exports were one hundred and 

twenty millions of pounds in weight worth six crores of 
rupees in all. 
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The total capital employed by the registered tea 
‘Companies in these concerns exceed eight crores. The 
capital of the private tea concerns may be assumed to 
be as much. This industry gives employment to ten 
lakhs of people. The land occupied was waste land, 
which yielded nothing before European enterprise 
turned it to account. 

The indigo concerns at work in India in 1892 were 
represented by 2,702 factories and 6,032 vats, which 
gave employment to three and-a-half lakhs of people, 
solely in the production of the manufactured article of 
commerce. The agriculturists who produce the raw 
material are not included in this number. The average 
exports are fifteen million pounds valued at nearly 
fifty lakhs of rupees. 

Coffee plantations cover 127,648 acres in British 
India, besides large areas in Mysore, Cochin, and 
Travancore. The total area under the coffee crop may 
safely be put down at two lakhs of acres. The total 
export of coffee is nearly three lakhs of hundredweights. 
There are thirty-seven coffee works in the Madras 
Presidency, which give employment to 1,379 permanent 
and 5,433 temporary hands. There are besides 
numerous lac factories, many native, and a few under 
European management, giving employment to 2,614 
permanent hands, and 1,600 temporary labourers. 
The catechu or cutch trade is also considerable. 

The value of the exports in 1892 was nearly forty 
•lakhs. 

Next to these plantations and mill industries, an 
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important development of the revsources has taken 
place in the mineral wealth of India, and notably in 
the use of Indian coal. The value of the import of 
foreign coal was as high as two crores of rupees in 
1888, but has fallen to one and a quarter crores in 
1892. The imports have not expanded with the 
increase in demand, and this is entirely due to the 
working of Indian collieries. The Bengal collieries 
alone have quadrupled their output chiefly as 
exports by sea to other Provinces in five years, the 
exports having risen from four lakhs of tons in 1888 to 
twenty lakhs in 1892, In 1893 there were eighty-two 
collieries at work in India, of which seventy-three were 
in Bengal, one in the Punjab, three in Assam, one in 
Central India, one in Deccan, Hyderabad, and one in 
Baluchistan. The output has doubled itself in ten 
years, and was two million tons in 1892, more than 
one million tons being made lip by the Bengal collie- 
ries alone. Out of these two million tons, one million 
tons were used by the Railway Companies. Burma also 
has large coal deposits which are being brought into 
use. Bombay, Madras, and the North-Western Pro- 
vinces have no coal mines. 

Gold mines have been re-opened by the help of 
British capital and enterprise in Mysore and Wynaad^ 
and the out-turn in 1892 was nearly worth nine Inkhs, 
The average of the imports of gold in five years was 
more than four crores per year, being nearly twice the 
figures in 1872, and thrice the figures in 1852, which 
were respectively two and-a-half, and one and one- third 
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crores. One hundred and fifty crores worth of gold 
has been imported into India since 1835 for hoarding 
purposes. 

The success which has attended the flow of* 
^English capital in respect of coal mines has not re- 
warded the eflbrts made to develop the iron resources* 
of India. Not that India is wanting in this natural 
source of wealth, but it is not possible to work these re- 
sources in the face of European competition. The great 
difficulty in the way is to find iron deposits near 
enough to coal mines which can produce cheap and 
good fuel. The Baragor Iron Company in Bengal is,, 
however, progressing satisfactorily. The imports of 
iron and iron- ware, including railway materials and 
mill machinery in the meanwhile have remained 
stationary at the high figure of nine or ten crores 
during the past five years. 

The amount of salt produced in India was over nine 
lakhs of tons in 1892, and the imports were three 
and-a-half lakhs of tons. The total duty levied was- 
eight and-a-half crores. Saltpetre was an Indian 
monopoly in former times. Owing to the discoveries 
of a substitute by artificial processes, the demand for 
Indian saltpetre has fallen off, and saltpetre worth 
only five lakhs was exported in 1892. 

India imported from sixteen to twenty lakhs of 
pearls during the last five years, while its own pearl 
fisheries yielded but a poor return. Since the- 
conquest of Burma, ruby, jade, amber, sapphire and 
other precious stones have become a new source o* 
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weftlbh, bufc as yet these resources show do great 
development. 

I have thus passed in review all the principal 
manufacturing, planting, and mineral industries which 
have sprung up in India during thelast forty years, and 
which have shown a very healthy development during 
the last twenty years. They represent an investment 
of nearly fifty crores of rupees, and afibrd new and 
varied employment to nearly twenty-five lakhs of people 
all the year round. This is an humble beginning, but 
it is a very hopeful one, and its effects are plainly 
visible in the altered relations which have come to 
subsist between Indian exports and imports of raw and 
manufactured goods. 

It might appear to some that it is not very safe to 
rely upon statistics of trade or industry of a general 
character, and to base conclusions thereon which might 
or might not hold good of particular parU of the 
country, in the welfare of which we may be more 
intimately interested. It is with this view that 
I desire you to turn to some local statistics of this 
Presidency, about the correctness of which we need 
have no misgivings, and which also point in the same 
direction as those I have already examined. In another 
place I have noted the proportion of run\l and urban 
populations in this Presidency, as they are disclosed by 
the two census enumerations of 1872 and 1891. The 
census of 1872 disclosed one hundred and seventy- 
nine towns with a population of more than five thou- 
sand iuhabitants in the Bombay Presidency. This same 
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number rose to two hundred and thirty-two in the cen- 
sus of 1891, The population of one hundred and 
seventy-nine towns was in 1872 shown to be 2,778,822, 
or seventeen per cent., while the population of the 
two hundred and thirty-two towns was found to be 
3,453,569, or nearly nineteen per cent., of the total 
population. The number of towns had thus increased 
by thirty per cent, in twenty years, and the popula- 
tion of these towns had increased twenty-five per cent. 
The total increase of population during the same period 
of twenty years was only sixteen per cent., and the rural 
areas showed an increase of fourteen per cent, in 
their population. The increase of towns, and the 
higher rate of increase in the population of towns, as 
also the slight increase in the relative proportions of 
urban and rural populations, show clearly that the 
tendency towards rustication had been checked, and 
that gradually but surely, the first signs of the new 
civic life were manifesting themselves. The difference 
in the relative percentages of the town and country 
population shows slight and scarcely perceptible 
progress, but that slight progress was in the right 
direction. 

The same fact is brought home to us by a careful 
study of the census of occupations. Unfortunately no 
fair comparison can be instituted between the results of 
the census of 1872 and those of 1891, because of the 
different principles on which the census tables in each 
of these years were prepared. However, taking the last 
census enumeration as a basis, we find that in 1891, 
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•out of a total population of 18,884,704 enumerated, 
11,008,233 were returned as agriculturists, which 
gives a proportion of nearly fifty-nine per cent. The 
division of town and country is not sharply marked out 
in this land. The town has a considerable agri- 
cultural population, and the country has its own village 
industries. It is, therefore, useful to note the relative 
proportions of the different classes of occupations in 

town and country. 

The agriculturists, who are fifty-nine per cent, of 
the whole population, were returned as forming fifteen 
per cent, of the male and nineteen per cent, of the 
female population in towns, and sixty-seven per 
cent, of the male and female population in the 
•country. The purveyors of vegetable food were five 
to seven per cent, and of animal food one to two per 
cent, of the entire population. The dealers in build- 
ing materials and artificers engaged in building were 
about two per cent, in towns, and less than a half per 
cent, in the country. The cotton industry engaged 
three per cent, of the entire population, being distri- 
buted however in the proportion of nine per cent, in 
towns to about two ])er cent, in the countrj\ The 
woollen, as also the hem]> and fiax fabrics, engaged 
less than a quarter per cent, of the population both in 
towns and country. The silk industry had no repre- 
sentatives in the country, but engaged in towns one 
per cent, of males, and one and a half per cent, of the 
female population. The dress-makers were one and 
a half per cent, of the entire population, but predomi- 
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nated in towns where they were four and a half per 
<jent, as against less than one per cent, in the country. 
Gold and silversmiths were nearly one per cent, of 
the entire population, being however two per cent, in 
towns and less than a half per cent, in the country^ 
Brass, copper and tinsmiths were found in towns 
only, but the iron- workers or blacksmiths were 
nearly equally distributed between town and country 
with a slight preponderance in the towns. Wood, 
bamboo, and cane-work engaged about two per cent, 
of the population, these classes being nearly three 
per cent, in towns, and less than one per cent, in the 
country. Leather- workers and shoe-makers were 
almost equally distributed both in town and country, 
their proportion ranging from one R^d a quarter per 
cent, to one and a half per cent, of the population* 
Money-lenders were a luxury of the towns, being 
nearly one and a half per cent, there against less 
than half a per cent, in the country. Merchants, 
brokers, contractors were exclusively confined to 
towns, where they formed one and a half per cent, of 
the population. Lawyers, doctors, priests and engin- 
eers were conspicuous by their absence in the 
country, and their comparative importance in towns 
was not great since they together made up less than 
a half per cent, of the population. Music was almost 
equally distributed over town and country, but pros- 
titution was a feature of it which belonged to towns 
only, where it figured as high as half per cent, of the 
female population, Retired pensioners and owners 
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of property, who lived on interest, were also town 
luxuries, being half per cent, there, and altogether 
absent in the country. If we bear these relative 
percentages in mind, we shall find that there are a 
number of industries, especially those concerned with 
the working of metals, leather, dealeis in books, 
paper and stationery, and in hardware of all kinds, 
also lamps, matches, timber, stone- workers, watch- 
makers, railway employees, cart-makers, butchers, 
toddy-drawers and liquor-sellers, jaggery and sugar* 
makers, contractors, builders, lawyers, doctors, engin- 
eers, factory hands, which show a tendency to increase, 
while men engaged in oil-pressing, weavers and 
s[)inners of cotton and wool, potters, grocers, pedlars, 
wood-carvers, embroiderers and dealers in gold and 
silver, and jewels, priests, musicians, military classes, 
and carriers of all kinds, have a marked tendency the 
other way. Industries which flourished by the favour 
of courts and their dependents have a tendency to 
disappear, while the industries which concern them- 
selves with the comforts and convenience of the 
middle classes, have a tendency, as indicated above, 
to develop in course of time. As regards the majority 
of the lower classes, they are generally unafiected 
by either of these changes. Whether we wish it 
or not, the transformation of industries sketcheii 
out above is inevitable, and we must make the best 
of it. I have tried to study the question from all sides 
with the help of trade returns, census statistics, and 
the official publications bearing upon the general 
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welfare of the urban and rural population* I have 
placed before you what appear to me to be good grounds 
for the hope I entertain that India has now fairly 
entered upon the path which, if pursued in the same 
spirit which has animated its capitalists hitherto, 
cannot fail to work out its industrial salvation. 
What we have to do in each case is to learn by organ* 
ized co-operation to compete with the foreigner, and 
take in as much raw produce from abroad as we 
need, and work it up here, and to send in place of our 
exports of raw produce the same quantities in less 
bulky but more valuable forms, after they have under- 
gone the operation of art manipulation and ajBTorded 
occupation to our industrial classes. I might illustrate 
this by the following table : — 


7 j 

In Place of Exporting. 

Convert them into & Export, 

OU Seeds 

Oils 

•Dve Stuffs 

Dyes and Pigments 

Wheat 

Flour 

Uohusked Rice 

Husked Rice 

J aggery 

Sugar 

Kaw Cotton 

Cotton Goods 

Raw Wool 

Woollen Goods and Shawls 

Haw Silk 

Silk Goods 

Jute and Flax 

Gunny Bags, Ropes 

Hides and Skins 

Prepared and Tanned Leather 

Kaw Tobacco 

Tobacco Cured, and Cigars 

Fish 

Cured and Salted Fish 

Rags 

Paper 

Wood and Timber 

Carved Wood and Furniture 


I might multiply this list without end. This is 
the practical work which Providence has set down for 
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US to learn under the best of teachers, ^^ e have 
already made fair progress. We have to improve our 
raw materials or import them when our soil is unsuited 
to their production. We have to organise labour and 
capital by co-operation and import freely foreign skill 
and machinery, till we learn our lessons properly and 
need no help. We have rusticated too long ; we have 
now to turn our apt hands to new work and bend our 
muscles to sturdier and honester labour. This is the 
civic virtue we have to learn, and according as we learn 
it or spurn it, we shall win or lose in the contest. We 
have to work against great odds, which are represented 
by our old traditions, our poverty of resources, and the 
hostile competition of advanced races, whose industrial 
organization has been completed under more favourable 
conditions than our own. iMy object in reading this 
paper before you is chiefly to show you that, notwith- 
standing these disadvantages and the free trade policy 
of the Government, we may win if we will only 
persevere in ourefiforts and direct them by co-operation 
on a large scale into the proper channels. We cannot 
afford to be dreamy and self-contained, and turn back 
from our present opportunities to a past which cannot 


be recalled. 

Natural aptitudes, undeveloped but unlimited 
resources, ]>eace and order, the whole world open to 
us, our marvellous situation as the emporium of all 
Asia, these priceless advantages will secure success, if 
we endeavour to deserve it by striving for it. This is 
the creed for the propagation of which, by exhortation 
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and example, the Industrial Association of Western 
India was started, and I feel sure it will soon become 
the creed of the whole nation, and ensure the per- 
manent triumph of the modern spirit in this ancient 
land* 



F object of National Economj' is more directly 

practical in its bearings upon the prosperity of 
the people than the question of providing expansive 

and remunerative labour facilities commensurate with 
the natural growth of the population. The Keport of 
the Famine Commission has emphatically drawn pub- 
lic attention to the fact that : 

at tho root of much of tho poverty of the people of Indies aud 
the risks to which they are exposed in seasons of soaroitv, lies the 
unfortunate oiroiimstanoo that agriculture forms almost the solo 
occupation of tho mass of tho population, aud that no remedy for 
present evils can be complete >Yhioh does not inoludo tho intro- 
duction of a diversity of oooupation, through which Uio surplus 
population may be drawn from agricultural pursuits, and led to 
find their means of subsistence on manufactures, or some such 
employment. 

Thera can be no doubt , that the permanent 
salvation of the country depends upon the growth 
of Indian manufactures and commerce, and that 
all other remedies can only be temporary pallia- 
tives. At the same time, it is admitted that this 
diversity and chan^ of occupation is a very arduous 
undertaking. It presupposes a change of habits, it 
postulates the previous growth of culture and a spirit of 
enterprise, an alertness of mind, an elasticity of temper, 
i\ readiness to meet and conquer opposition, a facility of 

^ ItoAd at the Industrial Conference, Poona, in 1893« 
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organization, social ambition and aspiration, a mobile 
and restless condition of capital and labour, all which 
•qualities and changes are the slow growth of centuries 
of freedom and progress. It is the object of associa- 
-tions, like those under the auspices of which we meet 
here to-day, to promote and facilitate this change and. 
^diversity of occupation, but it is clear that, as a pre- 
sent remedy, there is but little hope of relief in this 
direction. A vast majority of the surplus poor popula- 
tion of an agricultural country can only be naturally 
fitted to work as agriculturist labourers, and the slow 
development of our manufactures, borne down as they 
are by the stress of foreign competition, cannot pi*ovide 
at present the much needed relief of work suited to 
.their aptitudes. Inland and overland emigration, the 
^overflow of the surplus population from the congested 
(parts of the country to lands, where labour is dear and 
highly remunerative, can alone afford the sorely needed 
present relief. 

As regards inland emigration, we are all more or less 
'familiar with the migration of our surplus agriculturist 
hands to the large markets of labour especially to 
places like Bombay and Karachi. The last census 
reports have demonstrated the fact, that the disinclina- 
tion of the natives of this country to leave their ances- 
tral homes has been much exaggerated, and that a 
/much larger proportion of our population show migra- 
tory habits than we were disposed at first to believe. 
The districts of Khandesh and Panch Mahals are being 
4hus settled before our eyes. The same process is going 
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on in the other provinces of India, particularly in the^ 
Punjab and the Central Provinces, A further develop- 
ment of this same systerrij is supplying Ceylon in the 
extreme South, and in th^le North-East Assam, Cachar, 
Sylhet, and latterly the districts of Upper Burmah, 
with the overflowing population of this country. The 
whole of the tea and coffee industry of the country 
depends for its prosperity on the success of this inland 
emigration. Male and female recruiting agents 
are employed to secure* the services of indentured 
coolies, and special laws have been passed for their 
protection. There is, besides, a considerable flow of 
free emigrants also to these parts. From the 
congested districts of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, as 
many as forty thousand coolies migrated in 1890,. 
snd thirty thousand people emigrated in 1891, to^ 
Assam, the proportion of free emigrants showing a 
large increase over the indentured and sirdari labour 
era. Of course, all who emigrate do not abandon their 
native homes. Three-fourths return back to India, hut 

about one-fourth become permanent residents in their 
new settlements. 

Inland emigration, however, cannot be in any w'ay 
compared in its volume, or in its immediate and remote 
bearings on national prosperity, with foreign emigration 
to the British and French and Dutch Colonies beyond 
the seas, I propose in this paper briefly to give a 
summary of the history and progress of Indian foreign 
emigration. Few people are aware of the comparative 
magnitude of this relief, thus afforded to our surplus 
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population, and of the magnificent field for extension 
which is opening before our vision in the possibilities 
of the future. In this respect, the expansion of the 
British Empire in Africa is a direct gain to the mass of 
the population of this country. The permanent open- 
ing up of the heart of Africa and of the Central regions 
of Australia would not be possible or advantageous even, 
to the indomitable resources of British skill and capital^ 



if it did not secure the help of the unlimited and 
intelligent labour and skill of Indian emigrants. Of 
course, there are difficulties in the way, as there will be 
difficulties in the way of all great enterprises. But the 
certainties of the future are too imperative to be much 






interfered with by these present dangers and inconveni- 
ences. The tastes, habits, temperaments, and prejudices 
of our people have acquired an inveterate force which 
makes it no easy task to adapt themselves to new 
surroundings, and yet if the old thraldom of prejudice 
and easy self-satisfaction and patient resignation is ever 
to be loosened, and new aspirations and hopes created 
in their place, a change of home surroundings is a 
standing necessity and a preparatory discipline, whose 
material and moral benefits can never be too highly 
estimated. Mr. Draper, the American philosppher, in 
his history of the intellectual development of Europe^ 
went so far as to say that the dotage and death, which 
had paralysed Oriental races, could only be cured by 
the free transplantation of these people into foreign < 
lands, or by free intermixture in blood with more 
energetic races. We are ourselves witnesses of the 
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undesirability and hopelessness of the second remedy 
proposed- The other remedy is more hopeful, and it 
is on this account that I have ventured to take up this 
subject for discussion at the present Conference. 

The first question we have, therefore, to consider in 
this connection, is the extent of this foreisjn emigration 
and the localities to which it has spread. The localities 
where Indian coolies emigrate are Mauritius, Natal, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, St. 
Kitts, the Fiji Islands, British Guiana, French and 
Dutch Guiana, the French possessions of Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, Reunion, the Danish Island of St. Croix, 
Ceylon, and the Straits Settlements. In 1874, the 
Government of India appointed a special officer to 
report upon the question of coolie emigration from 
India, That report gives a detailed account of the 
condition of these settlements, and I shall firgt try to 
summarise its lending features, and then bring down 
the information to more recent times, with the help of 
such official publications as were made available to me. 

MAUBITIUS. 

Mauritius is the largest, I am speaking advisedly, of 
our Indian colonial settlements. It is an island, 
which lies on the east const of Africa, about 20® south 
latitude and 57® east longitude, and has a total area of 
seven hundred miles, thirty-seven miles long, by thirty- 
four miles broad. The temperature of this island 
ranges from 70® to 80® Fahrenheit. It has the closest 
affinities to India in its climate and its seasons. Out 
of a total population of 310,000, nearly two lakhs 
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were Indian coolies in 1861, and the i*est partly Euro- 
^peans, Negroes, Arabs, and Creoles. The number had 
increased to 316,000 in 1871, the addition being due 
chiefly to the increase of the Indian population, while 
the non-Indian population actually diminished by nearly 
•18,000 souls. The latest returns for 1881 show 
comparatively still better figures. The Indians were 
150,000 males, and about 100,000 females, out of a 
total population of 360,000 souls. More than two- 
thirds of the population of the island is thus of Indian 
origin. The males naturally preponderate over the 
females, being in the proportion of nearly one and a 
half to one. Of the two lakhs and more Indian 
residents in 1871, a lakh and a half were indentured 
•emigrants from India, about two thousand had gone of 
their own accord, and fifty thousand were the children 
born to these emigrants in the Colony itself. The 
Indian emigrants have no competitors in the island in 
the matter of agricultural pursuits, and they also find 
considerable employment in domestic service and in 
the docks and in trade, the latter chiefly retail trade. 
There are also eleven Indian planters, and one manager 
of a plantation. The chief industry of the Colony is 
the production of sugarcane, and the manufacture of 
sugar. The indentured Indian adult coolies get, be- 
sides their rations and houses free of rent, five to seven 
rupees a month, and have to work six days in the 
week, and nine hours each day. Medical care is free 
of charge, and there is a free return passage provid- 
ed at the end of the term of five years. There 
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were about two hundred and fifty sugar estates-- 
in 1871 in the island, which gave employment to- 

120.000 labourers, chiefly Indians. Of this number, 
nearly 50,000 had emigrated from the Calcutta side,, 
about 27,000 from Madras, and about 7,000 from- 
Bombay. Since 1871, emigration from Bombay has 
apparently fallen off* owing to the rise of the mill 
industry in this Presidency. 

The history of emigration to Mauritius commences 
with 1834. Between 1834 and 1838, as many as 

25.000 Indians emigrated to that island. From 
1838 to 1844, there was a prohibition in consequence 
of some well-founded complaints of abuses. In 1842^. 
Act XV. of 1842 was passed, which re-opened Mau- 
ritius to Indian emigration. In 1884, the Govern- 
ment of the island took up the work of the protection 
of Indian emigrants in their own hands. A bounty 
was paid out of colonial revenues for each labourer 
imported, and the Government received the orders of 
the planters and sent them to their appointed, 
agents in India. The Government of India appointed 

besides a Protector of its own to check the abuses of 
the colonial agents. 

These arrangements lasted from 1844 to 1859,. 
when, owing to the accounts of fearful mortality on 
board the ships which took the emigrants to Mauri- 
tius, Government enforced a temporary prohibition,, 
which was subsequently removed on satisfactory 
assurances being given that the abuses complained of 

would not be again permitted. In 1859, there was a 



Commission appointed under the presidenc}' of Dr. 
Mouat, to frame regulations for the convenience of 
emigrants on board the ships, and fresh regulations 
were enforced for the protection of the Indians. There 
was another Commission of Inquiry in 1866-67, which 
inquired into the causes of an epidemic in Mauritius, 
which proved fatal to a large number of the Indian 
settlers. Notwithstanding the beneficent interference 
of the Government of India, the official report for 
1871 states that the tendency of Mauritius legislation 
has been towards securing a complete dependence 
of the Indian labourers upon the planters who 
employ theno^ for free labour is both directly and 
indirectly discouraged, while the indenture system is 
more and more extended. The condition of affairs in 
1883 is thus described: — 


While the Government of India have taken great care to 
secure the eatisfactory regulation of the emigrant ships, the laws 
of the island have been so unjust to the coloured people and 
80 much to the advantage of the planters, that gross evils and 
abuses have arisen from time to time. In 1871, a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed to inquire into the abuses complained of. 
Various reforms were recommended and some improvements have 
been effected. But the planters are nob remarkable for their 
respect of the rights of the coloured people, and the system is 
liable to gross abuse, unless kept under vigilant control by higher 
authority. 

The total number of schools — Government and Aided 
— in the island was ninety-two, attended by about 
nine thousand and five hundred scholars. Out of this 
number, fourteen per cent, were Hindus, five per 
cent. Mahomedans, seventy-three per cent. Roman 
Catholics, and eight per cent. Protestant Christians. 
There were seven hundred and twenty- five scholars iu 
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all of Indian parentage in 1871, attending twenty-five 
schools. Much therefore remains yet to be done 
for tW education of the Hindu population of the 
islanc^ The labour ordinances are very stringent, 
and are strictly enforced. The Indian population on 
the island follow, besides agricultural labour on the 
farms, the occupation of carpenters whose wages are 
on an average £3 a month, of blacksmiths, washer- 
men and tailors, who earn half that rate, of sugar- 
markers whose wages are £2, and of mill-drivers who 
earn £2-108. There are also masons, gardeners, 
cooks, coachmen and grooms with wages ranging 
from fifteen to twenty-eight shillings. The deposits 
to the credit of the Indian immigrants in 1871, were 
neaidy £83,000, and their remittances to India 
amount to Rs. 20,000 in 1871. 

The laws of the island, as shown above, place 
some restraints on the liberty of Indians to settle 
down as free citizens. A considerable number, about 
twenty thousand in all, have however settled down 
as free men, and earn their living ns market garden- 
ers, artisans, tradesmen, and job contractors, and a 
few have even attained the position of managers and 
owners of plantations. 

The latest report of immigration in Mauritius 
furnished by the Government Protector in that 
island, which I could secure, is for 1890. It shows 
that about two thousand emigrants came to Mauritius 
in 1890 from Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and 
about one thousand and fifty-four returned back to 
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India, The females were about thirty-six per cent.- 
of the males. The number of those who returned 
to India during the past five j^ears has ranged from- 
one thousand and fifty-four to two thousand three 
hundred and fifty, giving an average of sixteen 
hundred per year. Among those who returned in 

t 

1890, three hundred and seventy-seven went to 
Calcutta, three hundred and forty-seven to Madras 
and three hundred and twenty-one to Bombay. The 
total amount of savings brought by the returned 
coolies was Ks. 32,394 in 1890. In some previous- 
years, this total was as high as Rs, 1,40,000, 
Es. 1,03,000 and Rs. 1,23,000 in 1886, 1887, and 
1888, respectively. The savings in deposit banks to v 
the credit of the Indian coolies resident in the Colony 
show an average of Rs. 16,50,000 during the three 
years 1888-1890. Out of the one and a quarter lakh 
of the Indian population residing-on sugar estates,, 
more than half do not work on the plantations, while 
less than half are emj^loyed on the plantations, which 
numbered about one hundred and twenty-seven in 
1890. This completes our review of the Indian settle-- 
ment in Mauritius. 

BRITISH GUIANA (DEMERARA). 

This colony lies along the north coast of South 
America between 7® and 8® north latitude and 57® 
to 60® west longitude, and has a rich alluvial soil. 
As in Mauritius, the cultivation is confined chiefly to- 
sugarcane. The seasons are, as in India, on the coast,, 
only two, the rainy and the hot season. The- 
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temperature is seldom below 75®, and rises to 90^ 
Fahrenheit, and the average rainfall is 100 inches. 
Out of a total population of one and a quarter lakh in 
1851, there were only 7,682 coolies from India, and 
about 2,100 Europeans, the rest were natives of the 
country, and negroes. When negro slavery was 
abolished in the West Indian Islands, it was proposed 
to transplant the free negroes to British Guiana, but 
the attempt failed, and in 1838, the first importation 
of 400 Indian coolies took place. In 1 844-45, the 
number of Indian coolies imported was 4,616. 
Between 1850 and 18/0, about 65,000 Indian coolies 
were imported, out of whom 7,000 returned to India 
during the same period. In 1871, the total popula- 
tion of the colony was two lakhs, out of whom 43,000 
were Indians, half of them working on the plantations 
under indentures, about 9,000 were free labourers, 
and the rest, about 10,000, were otherwise employed 
in towns and villages. The labour laws iu Guiana 
are as stringent and one-sided as those of Mauritius. 
The labourers have no summary remedy for the 
recovery of their wages except by a civil suit, while the 
planters’ remedies in case of the absence or desertion 
of the coolies are most ample and strict. The coolies 
are employed in one hundred and twenty-three 
plantations, out of which number, eighty-five are 
either owned by absentee landlords in London, 
Ijiverpool, and Bristol, or are mortgaged with absentee 
creditors. This is a peculiar feature of the sugar 
industry in British Guiana, which distinguishes it 
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fr6m the Mauritius estates, which are generally owned 
by resident French and Creole owners. Owing to this „ 
peculiarity, task work is much preferred, and is rigidly 
enforced in preference to day work. The task- masters 
employ overseers, and below them are head-men who 
are called drivers, who supervise the gangs of labour- 
ers. The drivers in charge of Indian gangs are chiefly 
Madrasees, The Indian coolie does not get through, 
"the same task as the negro labourer, but the latter 
never works continuously. The Indian coolie is more 
regular in his habits, and he is thrifty by nature and 
saves money. The Gruiana coolies are independent in 
their bearing. The Chinese labourers, however, surpass 
both Indian coolies and negroes in their several 
excellences. There were on the plantation in 1871, 
about 44,000 Indian coolies, 1,250 Africans, 6,600 
Chinese, and about 1,700 Portuguese and West Indies 
men. Out of the 44,000 Indian coolies about 9,000 
men were not indentured. The wages earned by an 
adult coolie range from seven to ten annas per day, and 
the cost of living was six annas a day. More recent 
legislation enforces the payment of twenty-five cents, 
or ten annas per day as minimum wages of an adult 
male over sixteen years, and twenty cents for each 
"female labourer. Notwithstanding the hardships of the 
labour laws, the high wages earned have induced 
nearly fifty per cent, of the labourers to re-indenture 
‘themselves on the expiration of their first term. About 
18,000 labourers out of 40,000 so indentured them- 
selves on receipt of fifty dollars as bounty. There are 
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besides 8,000 or 9,000 free coolies who have saved 
money and earn their own wages. The agriculturist 
labourers have, as in Mauritius, free lodgings and 
medicine and free rations in their first year of settle- 
ment. The fact that there are thousands of Indians 
who do not care to return to India, even after a stay of 
fifteen or twenty years, goes to show that, on the 
whole, these Indian settlers are well-off in the colony. 
While the majority of the Indian settlers are employed 
on the farms, a few keep cows and ply carts, and there 
are lodging houses and shops owned and managed by 
the Indians. A few have also enlisted in the Police, 
and in the Army. About 2,820 immigrants who re- 
turned between 1839 and 1869 brought with them 

95.000 dollars to India. The men are to women in 
the proportion of three to one. The Mahomed an s and 
the Hindus settled in the colony observe Mohoram, and 
the Hindus have built two temples. As might be ex- 
pected, the marriage tie sits loose with these men, and 
they also indulge in excessive drink. 

The report of British Guiana for 1890, shows that 
there were in all 1,07,424 Indian coolies — 62,000 
males, 23,000 females, and 17,000 children. About 

73.000 of the number were indentured, and the rest 
not residing on estates were about 35,000. Out of 

72.000 on the estates, 46,000 were males, and 26,000 
females. These Indian settlers owned 21,000 cattle 
and 5,200 sheep. About 2,125 coolies returned to 
India in 1890, and brought with them 25,000 dollars 
worth of jewellery, and 1,17,000 dollars worth of 
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savings. The deposits of 6,323 Indian depositors were 
1,16,000 dollars in Savings Banks, and 259 depositors 
bad 10,283 dollars in Post Office Banks. 

TRINIDAD. 

This island lies off the coast of Venezuela in 10*^ 
to 11® north latitude and 61° to 62° west longi- 
tude, and has an area of two thousand square miles 
the temperature ranges from 71° to 85® Fahrenheit 
and there are only two seasons — the rainy and the dry 
season and the heat is considerable. Sugar, coffee, and 
cocoa are the chief articles produced in the plains, 
which intervene between the three high chains of hills 
that traverse the length of the island. Cotton, tobacco, 
and indigo are also produced in large quantities. 
Sugar is the chief export, and its value rose from nearly 
fifty lakhs to seventy-five lakhs between 1856 and i867. 
The total population of the island in 1856 was 68,000, 
of whom 4,000 were natives, and about 2,000 Africans 
and 4,000 Indian coolies. In 1871, the Indian immi- 
grants had increased to nearly 23,000 souls, besides 
454 Indian children born in the island. There is as 
usual, a Government agent who inspects the estates 
and reports to the Government of the colony the con- 
dition of the coolie employees. He allots the coolie 
labourers to the estates and cancels the indenture of 
any immigrant whose employer disobeys the law and 
abases his power. The contracts for service are generally 
for a term of five years, and the work days in the year 
are 280, and the hours of work nine hours a day. As 
in British Guiana, the Task Work System finds most 
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favour with the employer. The prescribed minimum 
rate of wages is twenty-five cents, or ten annas per day, 
for an adult male labourer. Wages are paid fortnight- 
ly, and may be saramarily recovered by an application 
to a Justice of the Peace. The laws against vagrancy 
and absence and desertion are very stringent and 
strictly enforced. F'ree rations are paid-in the first 
two years of the indenture, and afterwards they are 
paid in money. On completion of the five years’ term, 
a certificate of industrial residence is given, and after 
ten years a man is allowed free passage back to India, 
or he may in lieu thereof claim a ten acre grant of 
Crown land. In this respect the condition of the 

Trinidad coolies compares favourably with those of 

• * 

Mauritius and British Guiana. Children under ten 
are not indentured. Out of 18,556 men employed on 
the estates in 1871, 10,616 were indentured, and 
7,949 were unindentuved. The average arrivals for 
each year between 1871 and 1817, were 2,000 coolies 
per year. There were 12,000 males against 6,500 
female Indiatis in the island in 1871. The general 
rate of wages is considerably over the minimum of 
twenty-five cents and ranges from thirty-five to forty- 
three cents, or fourteen to sixteen annas per daJ^ The 
number of coolies who returned to India in 1869 was 
372, and they brought with them 1 6,000 dollars ns 
savings. In 1870, about 408 men returned, and 
brought hack nearly 13,000 dollars. Up to 1871, about 
285 Indians commuted their back passage by claiming 
grants of land, and 253 purchased exemption from 
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• compulsory work under the indenture for the last two 
.years of their term. In one province, 357 adult 
males, 199 females, and 246 children are now settled on 
their own farms. Besides the 18', 000 people employed 
- on the estates, there are 9,000 Indians absorbed in the 
-general population. About 7,000 people have foregone 
eir privilege of a back passage; About 131 Indian 
■children attended the schools in Trinidad in 1871. 

■ In 1884, the Trinidad Indian coolies celebrated their 
Mohoram festival and a riot took place, which was 
'punished with such severity that it formed the subject 
of an official inquiry. The dispute arose from the 
rivalry of the partisans of opposite bands of Tahut pro- 
cessionists, and more than twelve thousand coolies took 
prt in the riots, and the Police had to fire with a view 
o isperse the rioters. Twelve coolies were killed, and 

lour hundred injured in the tumult. Sir Henry Nor- 
man, a retired Anglo-Indian, once Governor of Jamaica 
was appointed to report upon these disturbances. His’ 

rest ^ Mahomedans and the 

rest are 

part in the Tabut processions, and some of the Maho- 
medans had actually asked the Government to put a 

stop to the disorderly conduct of the Hindu procession- 
ists on religious grounds. The Tabut procession is 
turned to account by the Hindus as a day of national 

tbTdT'f m""”’ Trinidad formed two- 

thirds of the entire population. In one district where 

the riots occurred, the Indian coolies were four-seven the 
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of the population. Sir Henry Norman officially report- 
ed that residence for some years made the coolies 
independent and even overbearing. A large portion 
elect to remain in Trinidad when they are entitled to 
free passage back to India. Those who go to India 
take large sums of money with them, and not a few 
return back to Trinidad. Occasional cases of ill-treat- 
ment might occur, but in the opinion of Sir Henry 
Norman, the coolies are very well treated. In 1890-91, 
coolies numbering about 3,800 landed in Trinidad, men 
about 2,400 and women about 1,400. About 685- 
returned back to India, taking with them nearly 
11,000 dollars as savings. Between 1851 and 
1891, about 12,000 coolies returned and brought 
twenty-four and-a-half lakhs of rupees as their 
savings. The annual remittances to India by 
Trinidad coolies range from £15,000 to £23,000. 
Between 1871 and 1881, about 24,000 coolies went 
to Trinidad, and about 3,500 returned to India. 
About 600 coolies commuted their free passage, and 
settled in the island. Since 1869, about 1,168 coolies 
have [received their land allotments of ten acres each, 
1,475 have each received a five acre allotment, and 
about 3,100 took their £5 bounty in lieu of return 
passage. The total population in Trinidad in 1891 was- 
7 1 ,533, of whom nearly 55,000 were coolies* There were 
2 750 coolies who had deposits in Savings Banks, and 
this amount was in all 31,000 dollars. The nuinbei*' 
in 1881 was 1,500, who had 24,000 dollars in- 
deposits. There were fifty-three schools attended by^ 
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-about 2,900 coolie-children — both boys and girls — in 
the island, 

FIJI. 

Fiji is an island in the South Pacific, where emigra- 
tion appears to have commenced within very recent 
times since 1874. In the first year, 480 Indian, 
settlers landed on the island. Since then, nearly 10,000. 
Indian coolies have been imported into h'iji. The 
actual number resident in 1891 in the island was 8,000. , 
The number who went to Fiji in 1891 was 1,050 in all. 

Out of the total number about 3,000 were indentured 

•labourers, and the rest had completed their term. The 

births in the island were about 151, and the deaths 

229 in the Indian population, and there were four 
marriages. A special law for the registration of Indian 
marriages was passed in 1891. The chief industry 
in the island is the cultivation of sugarcane. The 
working days are six and-a-half in the week. The. 
term of indenture is five years. The minimum rate 
of wages is one shilling for adult male, and nine 
pence for female labourers. Rations are provided at 
the rate of five-pence for each person above ten years 
of age for six months after arrival. Lodging.s and 
medical relief are provided free. Free return passage 
IS given after five years’ service. In 1891, there were 
343 coolies who had deposited 10,638 dollars in the 
Savings Banks in Fiji. The number of depositors and 
the amount deposited have both steadily risen since 
1885, when there were 106 depositors with 3 a 7 o 
-dollats to their credit. Similarly, as against teu 
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coolies who remitted £84 to India, there were in» 
1891 as many as 102 coolies who remitted £546 ter 
India. 

ST. VINCENT. 

St. Vincent is a small island in the Antilles Group, 
and lies in 13* north latitude and 61° west lon^- 
tude. Its area is 130 square miles. It produces 
sugarcane, arrowroot, cocoa, and cotton. The term 
of indenture is for three years, though it may be 
extended for t^wo years more, and at the end of 
eight years the Indian immigrant coolie is entitled to 
a free passage. For re-indenturing, bounty is given 
at a rate fixed on a sliding scale according to the 
number of years of residence. The minimum rates of 
wages are fixed by law at ten-pence a day for adult 
males, with lower rates for women and childern. 
Free rations are only given in the first month, and 
by special arrangement for two months more, and^" 
after that period the wages earned cover all payments. 
The work-days and working-hours are the same ns in 
the other colonies. The owners of the estates are 
required to provide convenient lodgings and free medi- 
cines for their Indian labourers. In the year 1 89 U 
about 1,273 Indian labourers earned 8,821 dollars in 
the first six months, and during the next half year 
1,442 Indians earned 18,000 dollars. This gives an 
average of eight to twelve dollars per man per month. 
The Indian coolies numbered 552 in 1 864. and rose to 
1,442 in 1871, out of whom 792 were adult males. 338 
•were, females, and about 300 children. Since 1871 » 

IK 
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St. Vincent, is not much favoured by Indian coolies, 
and emigration has fallen off in this colony. 

GRENADA. 

Grenada is the southernmost island of the Antillees 
Oroup, and lies 12° 20^ north latitude and 61° 20^ west 
longitude. It has an area of 133 square miles. Coffee, 
cocoa, cotton, sugar, indigo, and tobacco are the chief 
products of the island. The provisions of the immi- 
grant legislation are the same as those of the colony of 
St. Vincent, Indentured immigrants agree to woi^k 
for five years. Free passage is earned by five years^ 
industrial or ten years’ total residence. In 1871, there 
were 1,863 Indians in this island, nearly 1,000 being 
adult males, about 400 adult females, and 450 children. 
These were settled on forty-six estates. There were 
besides some free settlers, but their number was not 

s 

large. The able-bodied men earn one shilling and three- 
pence per day, but the minimum rate of w^ages fixed 
by law is eight-pence. 

In the census of 1881, the number of Indian immi- 
grants was shown to be 1,052, and in 1891, this 
number was reduced to 1,013. The coolies are, for the 
most part, engaged in agricultural operations. Many 
of them, however, are proprietors of small holdings of 
land, and some of tolerably large ones, and a good 
many are engaged in business. About 500 of the 
Indian coolies were shown to be Hindus by religion, 
72 were Mussalmans, and the rest were Native 
Christians, The Missionary schools are largely attend- 
ed by the children of the Indian settlers, and this 
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oircu Distance accounts for the large percentage of 
Native Christians. Most of those who are now living 
in the island were born there, or have come from other 
neighbouring islands. 

ST. LUCIA. 

St. Lucia is an island in the Windward Group 
and lies in 13® 50’ north latitude and 61® west 
longitude, and has an area of 245 - square miles. 
The temperature ranges from 71® to 83^ Fahrenheit, 
and the average rainfall is about 94 inches. It had a 
population of 24,123 souls in 1854, out of whom 94 
were whites and the rest persons of colour. Sugar- 
cane cultivation is the chief industry of the island. 
The laws regulating labour are clearer and more 
stringent than the laws of any other colony. The 
immigration agent, who is a paid Government officer, 
inspects the ships on their arrival and assigns the 
immigrants to the planters. The wages are required 
to be not less than those paid to free labourers, and as 
far as possible the allotments are made so as to keep 
husband and wife, child and parent, together. The 
indenture is then drawn up and signed before a 
Magistrate, and the agent visits the estates to see that 
the laws pnssed for the protection of the coolies are 
strictly enforced, and that the labourers are fairly 
treated. The contracts are for five j’ears, but the 
immigrant may redeem the last two years by payment 
of a fixed sum of money. After five years of industrial 
service, he obtained a certificate of discharsfe, and after 
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eight years, he is entitled to a free passage,' which he 
may commute into money, or he may accept a grant 
of land instead. The rate of wages ranges from one 
shilling to one shilling and four-pence per day for 
adult males, and ten-pence a day for females. The 
employer is required to provide proper lodgings for the 
labourers, and each house has an acre of provision ground. 
For the first three months free rations are allowed 
accordingtoa fixed scale. The penal provisions against 
absence from work and desertion are stringent and 
strictly enforced. Up to 1862, in all 1,535 immigrants 
were imported into this island. After 1862, no 
immigrants were imported for many years. In 1864, 
the number of Indian immigrants in this island was 
1,316, and they were reduced to 1,079 in 1868. 
Though all had become entitled to free passage back to 
India, only 460 accepted the boon. The rest chose to 
take the bounty and become permanent residents on 
the island. Immigration to this island has been 
resumed in recent years since 1881. In 1891, there 
were on the island in all 2,500 Indians, out of whom 
1,640 were employed on twenty-two estates, and 225 of 
these Indians possessed twenty horses, four hundred 
and eighty cattle, and two hundred sheep and goats. 
'Some of the more enterprising of these immigrants had 
begun to purchase land with the object of forming a 
purely Indian settlement of peasant proprietors on the 
island. There were five schools attended by the 
children of the Indian coolies, which received grants- 
in-aid from Government. 
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JAMAICA. 

Jamaica is an island in the West Indies, and' 
lies between 17® 40^ and 18*^ 50^ north latitude, and 
76^ 10' to 78® 30' west longitude. It has a surface 
area of 6,400 square miles. There is a mountain range- 
of considerable height which runs right through the 
middle of the island, and the plains gradually slope down 
its sides to the sea. Its chief products are sugar, rum, 
and coflfee. Cotton and indigo were formerly produced 
in large quantities, but these industries have either 
much declined or disappeared in recent years. The 
Indian coolies are employed chiefly in sugar and 
coSee plantations and in the breeding pens on the hills,^ 
where excellent cattle and horses are reared on the rich 
grazing grounds that cap these hills. The Indian 
immigrants were first introduced in 1845. In the first 
three years, about 4,000 Indians were imported into 
the colony. For the next twelve years immigration 
was stopped by reason of internal troubles in the 
colony. It was resumed in 1859, and during the next 
twelve years about 9,000 Indian coolies were imported* 
The immigration agent allots the immigrants to the 
estates according to their wants after satisfying himself 
that the conveniences of the coolies will be duly looked 
after. The period of indenture is five years. As else- 
where, the agent is required by law to see that wives 
and husbands, and parents and children, shall not. be 
separated, Before the allotment, the immigration agent 
feeds and supports the coolies at Governm-^nt expense. 
The planters contribute to this fund, and the Govern- 
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ment assigns the yield of certain taxes to the same, 
purpose. The agent has also the power of cancelling 
the indenture in case the employer ill-uses his work- 
people, or abuses his powers. In 1871, the number of. 
Indian coolies was nearly 10,000. Free rations, clothes^, 
and lodgings have to be provided by the employer 
according to a scale laid down by the Government. 
Rationsiiare stopped after the immigrant has been for 
sometime on the island, and the agent is satisfied that 
he can easily procure within his earnings his own 
supplies. In this case, money wages are paid to the 
immigrants. The usual rate of wages is one shilling a 
day for each adult male, and nine-pence for a female 
adult labourer. There are six working days in the 
week, and the hours of work are nine per day. Special 
arrangements for task-work are permitted with the 
sanction of the agent. The laws against absence and 
desertion are, as in the other colonies, severe and 
strictly enforced. In case of sickness, medical officers 
of Government attend upon the sick person and look to 
his wants. Out of the whole number of Indian coolies 
in the colony in 1871, about fifty per cent,, i,e,, 4,608, 
were indentured labourers and worked on eighty-seven 
estates. After the indentured term of five years is over, 
the Indian coolie is free to follow any calling he likes, 
A few become shop-keepers, but many continue their 
employrnent as free labourers on the estates. After 
ten years’ residence, the immigrant becomes entitled to 
a free passage, which he may commute by accepting a 
grant of ten acres of Crown land. Out of 2,140, who 
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became entitled to a return passage in 1872, 925 return- 
ed to India, but 1,215 commuted their privilege and 
settled permanently in Jamaica as residents. Up to 1871, 

. as many as 14,400 Indian coolies came to Jamaica, and 
only about 2,773 returned during the same period. 
About 925 coolies returned to India in 1870, and they 
carried with them savings estimated at 17,000 dollars. 
If a labourer becomes permanently disabled or sick 
. during the, term of his indenture, free return passage 

*/ is given to him. The conditions of employment are 

thus on the whole very satisfactory. Between 1860 
and 1877, a period of seventeen years, about 16,000 
^ coolies have been imported, sixty per cent, males and 
forty per cent, females. Out of the whole number, 
1,952 have returned during the same period, and 
42,600 were in the colony in 1877, and worked on 103 
plantations. The total number of Indians in the 
colony in 1882 was 14,000, of whom 4,100 were work- 
ing under indentures, and 10,000 had completed their 
ten years and were working as free labourers. There 
•were 667 Indian depositors in the Savings Banks, and 
the amount to their credit was 14,054 dollars, against 
145 depositors who had 16,758 dollars in 1871. 
Among the new arrivals in 1892 was one Chandra 
Kumari, who claimed to be of the Jung Bahadur 
family, and she stated that she bad run away 
with one of the Palace servants. About 450 
coolies returned to India in 1892, and brought 

' o 

with them £1,748 worth of cash, and £500 worth 
of jewellery. 
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NATAL. 

Natal is a tract on the south-east coast of Africa,. 

t 

200 miles long and 100 miles broad, with a total 
area of 17,000 square miles. There are three zones 
or strips; the coast strip, about 15 miles broad,, 
is sub-tropical, and sugarcane, cofifee, and indigo 
are grown there largely as also mulberry, vine, 
olives, oats, beans, and potatoes. Maize is, how- 
ever, the chief grain crop. The second zone is 
more temperate, and cereals grow there. The 
third zone is hilly, and on its western side the range 
of mountains rises to 8,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. This portion is best fitted for pasturing sheep 
and cattle, and is also suited for the growth of cereals 
and fruits of temperate regions. In the coast strip 
the temperature ranges from TV'’ to 85® Fahrenheit 
in the summer season, and from 85° to 70° in winter. 
The temperature in the central region is more mild. 
From 1842 to 1856, Natal was administered as a 
dependency of the Cape Colony, but in the latter year 
a separate administration was formed. In 1860, the 
total population was 1,25,000, out of whom 8,000 
were whites, and of these last one-third were Dutch 
Boers, who occupied the territory before the British 
invaded it in 1842. In 1872, the Indian immigrants 
were estimated to be 5,700 adults, and they had all ' 
served out their term of indenture. Nearly one^half 
of this number were employed on sugar and coffee 
estates. The other half were traders, shop-keepers, 
gardeners, fishermen, and domestic servants* Some of 
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the coolies had also become landholders themselves 
and cultivated sugarcane and maize. Some 400 
Indians had gone further west to seek their fortunes 
in the diamond fields of the Transvaal. Ordinary work- 
men get 15s. a month, skilled workmen earn from 
30s. to 362 . One Indian earned as much as £4 a month. 
On the Railway, Indian coolies get 20s. to 30s. a 
month. In all cases rations are given in addition to 
money wages. About 6,445 Indians were imported as 
coolies in Natal up to 1866. The children of the 
coolies live and thrive better in Natal than in India. 
The death-rate is lower, and the general state of health 
is better. The coolies build their own houses out of 
materials supplied by their employers, and small 
garden grounds are attached to the houses in which 
tobacco is grown. There are four schools for coolie 
children, which are aided by Government grants. In 
recent years very few coolies go to Natnl under inden- 
ture. The general law of master and servant is found 
to be sufficiently protective of their interests. The 
percentage of women is low, males being sixty-seven 
per cent, against thirty-three per cent, females. There 
were 231 Indian coolie depositors in the Savings Bank 
in 1871, who had deposited ;g6,000. A large portion 
of the savings has been invested in the colony in vege- 
table and tobacco farms, and many coolies earn their 
living as boat-owners and fishermen. After retiring 
from the position of labourers, many Indians take up 
Crown land and grow sugarcane on their own farms. 
In 1891, as many as 3,183 Indian immigrants landed 
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3n the ports of this colony; and about 774 imraigrants 
returned to India, bringing with them in all 
worth of cash and jewellery. Indian labourers are now 
employed throughout the length of the colony, and no 
-complaints are made in respect of them. The Indiana 
introduced in recent years compare very favourably in 


physique and general health with those who were 
formerly imported. The Indian population has increas- 
ed from 10,625 in 1876 to 38,365 in 1892. The births 


in this community in 1892 were 966, and the deaths 


617. Out of the total of 38,365 Indians in Natal, 
24,010 were free Indians, and 14,325 were indentured 
labourers. There were nearly 19,000 male adults, 
8,500 female adults, and about 1 1,071 ^children* 
Immigration into Natal first commenced in 1860. 
Since that date 50,101 Indian immigrants entered 
Natal. Out of this total number, 5,172 died, 7,115 
returned to India, and 4,552 left the colony otherwise, 
in thirty-two years. Out of 10,150 children born in 
the colony, about 2,300 returned to India, about 2,000 
died, and about 700 left the colony otherwise. There 
were 130 Indian marriages registered in 1891, but no 
■case of divorce was instituted in the courts. In 1891, 
about 641 imraigrants completed their indentured term, 
and obtained the certificate of industrial residence. A 


considerable number of them have taken to farming and 

srardenins: on their own account. There are also hawk 

& * 

ers, traders, fishermen, and fruit-sellers. Many have 
left the colony for the Transvaal gold fields. They 
generally form a prosperous and orderly section of the 
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population of Natal. The relations between the em- 
ployers and the employees are reported to be very 
satisfactory. In the up-country districts, the Indians 
have the exclusive charge of ploughing, stock and‘ agri- 
culture entrusted to them by the farmers, and they are- 
allowed to sell potatoes and vegetables, mutton and 
milk in as large quantities as they need, in addition to 
their wages. Their reputation for reliability and indus- 
try is thoroughly established, and without them the 
industry of the colony could not be carried on. In 
the Savings Bank 225 depositors had nearly Rs. 50,000* 
to their credit, and a few more prosperous Indians 
remitted Rs. 5,000 besides to India. 

This account extracted from the latest official reports- 
would go to show that the alleged misunderstanding 
between the whites and the Indian settlers, of which 
we hear so much, is of recent growth. As might be 
expected, there must be, in the nature of things, 
considerable conflict of interests between the Indian 
traders and the white population, and things apparent- 
ly have gone from bad to worse during the last few 
years, 

NON-BRITISH COLONIES. 

Of the non-British Colonies, Dutch Ouiana appears 
to attract a large number of Indian emigrants. Indian 
emigration appears to have commenced soon after the 
abolition of slavery. It was not till 1870, however, 
that a convention was made between England and 
Holland, and a Dutch Government agent for Surinam, 
the capital of Dutch Guiana, was appointed at Calcutta, 
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In 1873, 2,448 emigrants were imported, into this 
colony. In 1875, 1,405 coolies were imported. In 
December 1875, there were about 3,000 Indian coolies 
in this colony. Daring the last four years, for which 
information is available, about 3,200 Indian coolies 
were despatched frona Calcutta to this colony. The 
indenture term is for five years, the working year 
being of 313 days, and the minimum hours for work 
are seven hours in the fields, and ten hours in build- 
ing work. The minimum rate of wages is twenty^five 
cents for male adults, and sixteen cents for females 

Ik « 

and children. Rations are provided on a fixed scale for 
three months after arrival ; provision for free lodging 
and medical relief is also enforced, and free return 
passage can be claimed at the end of five years. In 
1891, about 570 coolies returned to India bringing with 
them aggregate savings of the value of Rs. 81,461. 
In 1889, the number returned was 587, and they 
brought with them aggregate savings of the value 
of Its. 1,10,000. 

The colony of French Guiana also imports Indian 

coolies, so also do the French islands of Guadeloupe 

and Martinique, but detailed information about these 

Settlements is not available. The only French colony, 

about which information is available, is the island 

of Reunion, which lies 90 miles to the south-west of 

Mauritius. The island is 40 miles long and 27 mile& 

broad. Cotton, coffee, cloves, and sugarcane are the 

chief products of the island. In 1861, the number of 

Indian immigrants was about 40,000, of whom 33,000 
10 
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were adult males, 4,300 adult females, and 2,000 
children. In 1863, the number of Indian settlers had 
risen to 46,411. The employers have to supply free 
rations, clothing, lodging, and medicines, and pay 
besides Rs, 5 a month as wages to each adult male ; 
Rs.. 3 to each female, and Rs. 2 to each child. After 
completing five years, free passage is allowed back to 
India. The coolie emigrants are well oflF, and some 
own small holdings and gardens of their own, and others 
manage shops. The working hours are nine and-a-half 
per day. In recent years emigration from British 
Indian ports has been stopped on account of complaints 
about mismanagement and abuse of powers. A few 
coolies still emigrate from the French port of Pondi- 
cherry. Negotiations have been opened by the French 
Government with the Government of India to allow the 
resumption of coolie emigration from the British ports 
to this island, and Mr. MacKenzie was sent by the 
Government of India to arrange the terms on which 
this concession could be granted with safety. 

CEYLON. 

Nearer home, the island of* Ceylon attracts a con- 
siderable body of Indian coolies from the Madras 
Presidency. As many as 75,000 coolies leave Indian 
ports for Ceylon each year. Three-fourths of them 
return back to India, and the rest stay permanently 
in Ceylon. It has been estimated that between 1843 
and 1867, nearly fourteen aud-a-half lakhs of coolies 
went to Ceylon, out of whom eight and one-third 
lakhs returned to India. The rest I'emained in the 
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Island as permanent settlers. On' 'f the total popu- 
lation of Ceylon, estimated in 1871 at twenty- four 
dakhs, as many as six lakhs, or twenty-five per cent,, 
were Indian coolies, and others settled in that 
island daring the previous forty years. The Straits 
Settlements, Singapoor, Penang, and Malacca also 
attract a considerable number of coolies from India. 
About 40,000 Indians are found in these Settlements, 
employed chiefly as agricultural labourers, though a 
considerable number of them also follow other pursuits. 

This completes our review of the British, French, 
and Dutch Colonies and Possessions to which, during 
the past fifty years and more, the surplus labour of 
India has been exported. Taking a general view of 
the question, it will be seen that foreign emigration 
from India represents a large and most important 
interest. As the result of the past fifty years of pro- 
tected emigration, as many as 1,200,000 of people are 
■to be found scattered throughout these Settlements. 
The popularity of foreign emigration is evidenced by 
the following facts which can be gathered from the 
Reports: — (1) The number of emigrants has been 
steadily increasing. (2) The proportion of women to 
men is also more favourable in recent years than it 
was in the first-half of this period of fifty years, 1842- 
1892. (3) The number of those who return back to 

India has always been smaller than those who left each 
year. (4) Among those who return to India, a good 
many re-emigrate with their families, (5) Of those 
who go out of India as indentured labourers under 
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contract, nearly one-half settle in these colonies a^free 
labourers. (6) Of those who so settle, a small propor- 
tion acquire land of their own, or become traders, or 
pursue other callings, indicative of their attainment of 
ft higher social status, (7) Notwithstanding the severity 
of the laws against desertion and absence from work, 
the Indian coolies thrive remarkably well, and acquire 
habits of thrift and independence for which they are 
not much noted during their residence in India. (8) 
The wages earned are from two to three times those 
obtained in India, and the climate appears generally to 
agree with the Indian settlers and their families. (9) 
Their general prosperity is fully attested to by the 
large remittances they make to this country, and the 
savings they bring with them when the}* return, as 
also by the increase of their deposit accounts in the 
local Savings Bank. Of course, there nre difficulties 
and obstructions in the way. Without a strict enforce- 
ment of the Protection Laws in their interest by the 
Government of India, the coolie emigrants would not 
be able to hold their own against the creed of their 
employers, the planters, who are not generally noted 
for their humanity. The magistracy and the Govern- 
ment machinery in these colonies, being entirely 
in the bands of the white population, are not 
very impartial in,, their treatment of the. Indian 
settlers, and there is not much scope allowed for 
the independent growth of the coloured races. 
Notwithstanding .these disadvantages, there can be no 
doubt that the system of protected emigration has, on 
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^he whole, been very beneficial and that it will, in 
course of time, . lead to further developments in the 
interest of the Indian settlers in those colonies at 
least where, as in Natal, Trinidad, Mauritius, and 
British Guiana, the Indians already represent a 
considerable proportion of the population. 

The most hopeful feature of this stream of foreign 
emigration is represented by the fact that the higher 
castes of Hindus occupy no small place among those 
who emigrate. The emigration report for 1889 
showed that, out of 11,000 emigrants who left the 
port of Calcutta in that year, 1,315 were Brahmins 
and men of the higher castes, 3,356 were agricul- 
turists, 958 artizans, and the low caste emigrants 
were 4,152. The Hindus in all made up nearly 
9,800, while the Mussalmans were 1,154 and the 
Christians 15. The emigration report for 1890 shows 
that, out of some 13,000 persons who left the Calcutta 
port in that year, as many as 1,234, or ten per cent., 
were Brahmins and men of the higher castes, about 
4,100 were agriculturists, about 800 were artizans, 
and the low caste emigrants were 5,200, in all. The 
Hindu emigrants were 1 1 ,345, while the Mussalmans 
were 1,623, and the Christians 89. Similarly, out of 
nearly 16,000 emigrants who left Calcutta in 1891, 
1,170 were Brahmins and men of the higher castes, 
6,000 were agriculturists, and about 900 artizans, 
while the low caste emigrants were 6,200. The 
Hindu emigrants were in all 14,000 ; the Mussalmans 
.were 1,558 and Christians 9, This feature of Hindu. 
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emigration is the most hopeful, seeing that it is not 
low castes alone who emigrate. Out of nearly* 
47,000 people who emigrated from the port of Calcutta 
during the three years, 1889 to 1891, about eleven 
per cent, were Mahomedans, and eighty-nine per 
cent, were Hindus; and out of this eighty-nine per 
cent., less than forty-five per cent, were low caste 
people, and the rest were artizans, agriculturists and 
Brahmins and men of the higher castes. 

It only remains now for me to indicate briefly the 
lines on which Associations like those under the 
auspices of which we meet here to-day, can make 
themselves practically useful. In connection with these 
twelve lakhs of people settled in foreign parts, if 
people in Bombay, or Madras, or Calcutta would 
venture to go out of their usual track, they could 
easily establish thriving agencies in all these ten or 
fifteen colonies, where such a large number of Indians 
are settled, and are persumably well oflf. The Bombay 
mill -owners, for instance, could not find a better mar- 
ket for their native-made cloth than in the outlying 
possessions. The emigration business is one which 
native shippers could well undertake with advantage, 
especially with Mauritius and Natal on the African 
coast. It should be the business of Associations like 
these to obtain the latest information from, and keep* 
up communication with, these distant Settlements. The- 
achoolmaster, the doctor and the lawyer, the aiti- 
5:ans of all classes, and even the priests of diflFerent 
•’-sects, have here a most favourable field for their 
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operations and enterprise among people who are their 
kith and kin, and on whom sympathy would never 
be wasted. The Government of the Queen-Empress 
extends its common protection to us and to them, and 
the Government of India is most conscientiously alive 
to its duty of protecting the interests of these Indian 
settlers. If we could send out our young men to 
these Possessions of the Crown, they will surely be able 
to earn their living and do a great deal of practical 
good. A little organization and some enterprise are 
alone needed for utilizing this vast force which lies 
scattered about in distant possessions. It is with a 
view to rouse interest in the welfare of these people, 
and enable us to do our duty by them, that I took up 
this subject for this year’s Conference, and I shall be 
amply rewarded, if among those who hear me, the 
merchants, manufacturers, traders, and representatives 
of different provinces, any one or more feels himself 
moved by the spirit of enterprise and sympathy, and is 
led in consequence to cultivate better relations of trade 
and industry with these twelve lakhs of people estab- 
lished in foreign parts. 



VI. 

IRON INDUSTRY— PIONEER 

.ATTEMPTS.* 

I HAVE in my Essay on Indian Political Economy 
endeavoured to lay down a lew general principles 
which should regulate the action of the State, in res- 
pect of the development of industrial enterprise in 
India. I propose on the present occasion to illustrate 
these principles by an historical review of the efforts 
"jnade to develop the production of a particular Indian 
product, which is closely associated with the revival of 
Indian manufactures, and which may well be described 
as typifying the resources of wealth, on which our 
future prosperity mainly depends. The history of the 
successive attempts made by private and State agencies 
to develop the iron industry in India has a mournful 
interest, and yet it is full of instruction. As Captain 
Townsend of the Ordnance Department has observed in 
his work on the “ Mineral Wealth of India,” nothing 

7 

strikes the stranger who studicvS Indian economy so 
much as the contrast between the bounty of Nature 
and the poverty of man in the matter of this iron 
industry. Endowed more richlj^ in iron ore than 
almost any other country in the world, India has in a 
commercial sense no iron industry at all. There are 

^ w 
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only forfcy-two iron and brass foundries in the country^ 
working chiefly on foreign imports and employing 
twelve thousand men. Mr. Ball, Deputy Superintend- 
ent of the Greological Survey, in his work on “ Econo- 
mic Greology,”]and Dr, Watt, in his “Dictionary of Indian 
Economic Products,” have described the extent and 
xichuess of the iron ores which occur in all formations 
in the metamorphic rocks, serai-raetamorphic or transi- 
tion rocks, in the conglomerates, in the cretaceous 
rocks, in the Deccan trapp, in the sand-beds of rivers, 
and in the detrital ores of sub-recent age. In respect 
of geographical distribution, there is absolutely not a 
province or even a large district in all India, which 
is not favoured with rich iron ore deposits of one 
kind or another, and in which there are not traces of" 
iron manufactured by native methods down to very 
recent times. 

The iron industry not only supplied all local wants 
but it also enabled India to export its finished products 
to foreign countries. The quality of the material 
turned out had also a world-wide fame. The famous 
iron pillar near Delhi, which is at least fifteen hun- 
dred years old, indicates an amount of skill in the 
manufacture of wrought iron, which has been the 
marvel of all who have endeavoured to account for it. 
Mr. Ball admits that it is not many years since the 
production of such a pillar would have been an impos- 
sibility in the largest factories in the world, and even 
now there are comparatively very few factories where 
such a mass of metal could be turned out. Cannons 
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of the largest calibre were manufactured in Assam,, 
Indian wootz or steel furnished the materials, out of 
which Damascus blades with a world-wide reputation 
were made, and it paid Persian merchants in those old 
times to travel all the way to India to obtain these- 
materials and export them to Asia, The Indian steel' 
found once considerable demand for cutlery even in 
England. This manufacture of steel and wrought iron 
had reached a high perfection at least two thousand 
years ago. 

All this is now changed. The native furnaces- 
all over the country have stopped work. The domes- 
tic manufacture has been, in most places, crushed out 
by foreign competition, and complete extinction in the^ 
near future is the fate with which it has been cursed.. 
This fate has overtaken it contemporaneously with 
an enormous increase in the demand for iron goods. 
The measure of this increase will be gathered from 
the fact that in 1888-89, India imported nearly four 
million hundredweight of iron worth two and-a-half 
crores of rupees. The imports of steel were a quarter 
of a million hundredweight worth thirty-four lakhs of 
rupees. Hardware and cutlery imports exceeded one 
crore of rupees. Railway plant and stock were 
worth two and-a-half crores of rupees, and mill- work 
and machinery two and-one-third crores of rupees, 
W'hile Government imports came to one crore. In all,, 
about eleven crores worth of iron goods were im- 
ported in 1888-89. The imports twenty years ago, 
under all these heads, were about two and-a-half crores 
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only, and the difference between the two totals to a 
large extent measures the displacement of home 
manufactures. 

Of course, it is but fair to note that, besides the- 
effects of foreign competition, the collapse of the 
iron industry has been brought about by the increas- 
ing scarcity of fuel. The native furnaces have alt* 
along used charcoal fuel, and their processes involve 
great waste of power and resources, as much as fourteen: 
tons of fuel being required to produce one ton of iron. 
As a consequence, the production of iron by the old^ 
native methods cannot be continued, except at a cost 
which is prohibitive. This question of cheap fuel lies 
at the bottom of the success of any organized attempt- 
to revive the industry under modern conditions. In 
this respect, Nature has not been equally munificent in 
her gifts. While the iron ore is to be found all over the- 
country, the onlj' cheap fuel which can enable 
India to compete with England, namely, Indian 
coal, is not so widely distributed, but in the region 
where it is found, the resources of India are by no 
means stinted or poor. The coal-bearing area is 
estimated to exceed thirty-five thousand square miles... 
The regions of the Wardha-Grodavari Valleys, the- 
valleys of the Soane and its tributaries, and the valleys 
of the Damodar and its tributaries, and the lower- 
range of the Vindhaya and the Himalaya mountains,., 
represent the coal region of India, and these coal 
resources, thanks to the action of Government and the' 
Bail way Companies, have been largely utilized. It 
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was estimated in 1879-80 in official reports^ that out 
of a total consumption of some one and-a-half rnillion 
tons, one million tons were raised in India, and about 
five lakhs of tons were imported. During the last 
fourteen years the consumption and home production 
have nearly doubled. More than two million tons of 
Indian coal were produced and consumed in India^ 
and the foreign imports were about eight or nine 
lakhs of tons in 1888*89. Besides the convenient 
vicinity of cheap fuel, another equally essential requisite 
for the successful manufacture of iron is, abundance of 
lime-stone to serve as flux, and of fireclay for the 
furnaces. This resource generally accompanies coal 
formations. At least this has been the case in 
India, The need of proximity to sea or railway, 
and abundance of coal and lime-stone, limit the 
possibilities of successsful Indian manufacture of 
iron to a few favoured regions. Mr. Ball has with 
some hesitation expressed his opinion as follows : 
By adopting improved processes of manufacture in 
theRaiiiganj field, iron and steel of high quality might 
be manufactured under proper management at a proba- 
ble cost which would admit of their underselling the 

O 

English iron in the Bengal markets. With improved 
communications, this same result may be predicted of 
the Palamow field in the Hazaribagh district. The 
Chanda fiehl with improved process of reduction will be 
in a position to supply the Central Provinces and 
Bombay with iron at an average rate lower than that 
paid for English iron, and this remark holds true of 
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some of the localities in the Narbada valley and 
in Upper Assam. As regards the rest of Itidia» there 
does not appear any solid ground of hope under 
existing conditions of manufacturing cheap iron, which 
will compete in price and quality with the English 
imported article. Captain Townsend is equally, or 
if possible more, discriminating in his forecast. Accord- 
ing to him the Eaniganj field possesses all the auxiliary 
advantages, though its iron ore is not of the best. The 
Wardha valley in the proximity of the Warora coal mines 
has superior iron ore, but its coal supply is not equally 
good. He mentions the Hazaribagh field is in every way 
eligible, as its coal is richer than Raniganj and 
Warora. The Southern Indian Iron Field near Salem 
is the richest in all India, and though it does not 
enjoy the advantage of coal deposits in the vicinity, 
Captain Townsend thinks that this difficulty is not 
insuperable, especially if the manufacture is limited to 
the higher classes of iron, while the Raniganj and 
Wardha fields mighUconfine themselves with advant- 
age to the cheaper and inferior classes, Mr. Ball 




also suggests that when there are extensive jungles, 
the absence of coal mines does not matter much, since 
the unrestrained annual jungle-fires consume a much 
greater amount of timber than any number of char- 
coal burners could do, and with a judicious system of 
forest conservancy, it should be possible to allow 
native furnaces near such jungles. Sir George Moles- 
worth, writing in 1882, gave it as his opinion ‘Hhat 
charcoal-made iron will never be able to compete with. 
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English iron, but a well -organized system of forest con- 
servancy ought to be able to secure charcoal fuel 
at a low price for smelting purposes and within 
• close proximity to the iron works.” Such a conser- 
vancy is not easy to secure, and there is no great 
prospect of help in this assurance. Dr. Watt, after 
carefub examination of all existing sources, arrived at 
the conclusion that the Bengal and Jabalpur and 
Chanda fields offer, under existing circumstances, the 
only possible opening for large iron works. 

Dr. Watt, in his Dictionary, quotes the testimony 
of an official expert, from which it appears that the 
price of iron is increased fifty per cent, by reason of 
freight and landing charges, about one mile of iron 
Railway sleepers costing in England £2,000, and in 
India Rs. 34,000. The difference is due to £1,000 
charge for freight and landing. The Railway carriage 
charge and during recent years the heavy loss by 
exchange raise this difference fully fifty per cent, 
more. It has been estimated that about one hundred 
and fifty crores worth of iron has been imported into 
India during the last thirty years, and fifty crores 
of rupees at least have thus been paid for freight and 
landing charges alone, which would have been saved if 
the industry had been started here. Air. Ball observes 
that if the Government had started the manufacture of 
iron on an extended scale at the time of the first 
opening of the Railways, great benefits would have 
accrued to the State. If the State was justified in 
undertaking the construction of its own Railways, there 
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'Was nothing inconsistent with principle in its under- 
.taking the manufacture of its own iron any more than 
in its manufacture of salt or opium. The effect of its 
establishing factories for iron manufacture throughout 
India would have, in Mr, Ball’s opinion, enabled the 
'State to keep vast sums of money in circulation, and 
would have given employment to large numbers of 
people who now .resort to agriculture a.s their only 
resource. This golden opportunity v/as allowed to pass, 
and we find ourselves in the anomalous situation that 
•after one hundred and fifty 5^ears of British rule, the 
iron resources of India remain undeveloped, and the 
countr}^ pays about ten crores of rupees yearly for its 
iron supply, while the old race of iron smelters find 
their occupation gone. 

It must be admitted at the same tim.e that the 
‘Government of India has not been altogether oblivious 
of its duties in this connection. The Government, 
through its Geological Survey Department, has care- 
fully, and at considerable expense, surveyed the 
regions which abound in iron ores. The value of this 
service can never be overestimated. Next to these 
surve3dng operations, it has also from time to time 
spent considerable sums on experimental trials, it has 
subsidized companies to whom concessions more or less 
favourable have been granted, and lastly, it has direct- 
ed its various departments to obtain their supplies 
from local sources, and thus helped the efforts of these 
companies. There is thus no question of principle 
involved in the matter. The principle of State-help 
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and guidance in pioneering new enterprise has thus 
been accepted and acted ujion the Government here. 
The only fault one can lay at its door is, that this 
policy has been followed with half-heartedness and 
oscillations of purpose, the result of which has been 
that as a rule most of the private attempts made on 
various occasions have proved more or less failures 
serving only to discourage all enterprise in this 
direction. 

The object of this paper is to give a brief history 
of these attempts and to ascertain the cause or causes 
why they turned out failures: — 1. I shall first take 
up the Salem iron-field. In 1825, Mr. Heath obtain- 
ed a Government advance for the purpose, and he 
succeeded in 1833 in forming a company called the 
Indian Steel, Iron, and Chrome Company. The lease- 
hold rights of this company extended over four 
districts of South Arcot, Coimbatore, Malabar, and 
South Canara, and it established three factories at 
Porto Novo in South Arcot, at Bey pore in Malabar, 
and at Palampetti near Salem. The steel manufac- 
tured by this company was very highly thought of, 
and it established a depot at Chelsea, through which 
the steel was tested and passed before being sold* 
The business of Mr. Heath’s Company was after some 
years taken over by another Company, who continued 
to work the Porto Novo and Bej^pore Factories till 
1859. The company had in those days great difficul- 
ties to encounter. They consumed charcoal fuel, 
which had to be brought from a distance of more than 
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twenty-five miles, and the flux, used was sea-shellsj, 
and both fuel and flux had to be taken to long 
distances. Notwithstanding these difficulties, the pig 
iron produced was pronounced by SheflSeld iron- 
workers to be superior to any produced in England 
and Sweden, and it commanded a good price, £6-10s. 
per ton in London for conversion into steel, and two 
bridges, the Britannia tubular and Menai bridges^ 
were built with this material. Next to the difficulties 
about fuel and carriage, there were in those days 
difficulties about shipping. The furnaces were seldom 
at work for more than four months and stocks accumul- 
ated. The hold on the English market could not be 
retained by reason of this irregularity of supply, and the 
cost of management increased proportionately to the 
stoppages. As a consequence of these drawbacks, the 
company never declared a dividend, and the Sheffield 
ironmonger’s prophecy that India would ultimately 
become one of the largest sources from whence Sheffield 
would draw her supply of raw materials, remained 
unfulfilled. The company appears to have stopped 
work about 1860-61, so far as the Porto Nova 
Factory is concerned. 

2. The Beypore Factory of this same concern was 

started in 1833, but it changed hands frequently. 

The factory was working in 1857, and the Grun 

Carriage Department pronounced favourably upon the 

iron turned out as being suitable for their purposes. 

Ultimately, owing chiefly to deficiency of fuel and the 

bad roads, the company had to bring wood fuel from 
11 
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Ceylon by sea. The German employees left service in 
1859, and though improved processes were introduced 
in 1861, the resuscitation was only temporary, and the 
works were shortly after abandoned. It will be seen 
from this account that the quality of the iron turned 
out was in every way satisfactory, and the attempts of 
the company failed chiefly by reason of the smallness of 
their capital, which did not permit of their insuring a 
regular supply, and the difficulty about fuel. 

As far as the difficulty about communication is con- 
cerned, the last thirty years have effected great changes, 
and this difficulty may almost be said to be minimized. 
The difficulty about fuel is also likely to be overcome. 
Captain Townsend suggests that the distance between 
the Singareni Coal Field and Salem is not so great 
that a Light Coal Tramway would not pay a really 
large firm consuming its hundreds of tons a day. He 
indeed cautions any new company against limiting its 
ambition to the manufacture of pig iron only. He 
would insist upon a really large undertaking, complete 
with all the necessary plant on the spot, the puddling 
furnaces, the rolling mills, the steam hammers, and all 
the other appliances of a first class factory and foundry 
able to turn out finished bars and even finished steel. 
This means a very large undertaking, and as no divi- 
dend can be expected for the first few experimental 
years, no capitalists would venture unless the conces- 
sions are liberal, and a subsidy promised on the plan 
which helped the Guaranteed Eailway Companies to 
obtain their capital. 
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3. In 1874, a fresh attempt was made to form a 
company in Madras to work the iron ores of Chin- 
gleput. The difficulty in the way of that company 
was chiefly that of obtaining fuel which they expected 
to secure from the Godavari District. Nothing came 

• of the venture, as apparently the necessary capital 
-could not be secured, though, as far as local consump- 
tion was concerned, there w'as an ample field, as more 

•'than eighteen lakhs of iron was imported annually into 
Madras city alone. 

4. We next turn to the Bengal Presidency. The 
Districts of Beerbbum and Hazaribagh and Eaniganj are 
the chief places where rich iron ore is found in close 
proximity to coal deposits. In Beerbhum, so far back 
as 1774, one native trader, Indra Narayan Sharma 
asked for a concession covering the Beerbhum iron 
sources, and he agreed to pay five thousand rupees as 

rent. The offer was accepted but no lease was taken 

• out. 


5. In 1777, Messrs. Motte and Farquar and Messrs. 

Summer and Heatly obtained concessions, ‘ the former 

of the districts to the west of Burdwan and the latter 

in parts of Beerbhum and Pachete, to produce iron 

and sell it free of duty. Messrs. Motte and Farquar 

undertook to cast shot and shells for the Government 

at three-fourths of the cost in Calcutta of imported 

goods. Mr. Farquar obtained the concession and en- 

•tered upon the posse.ssion of his districts. He also 

obtained an advance of fifteen thousand rupees from 

Government to complete his furnaces. The factor 
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was carried on from 1779 to 1789, in which last year 
the concession about gunpowder works was resigned,, 
and the lease was allowed to expire in 1795. While 
the works were open, Mr. Farquar’s iron was sold for 
five rupees a maund against ten rupees a maund of 
imported iron in Calcutta, 

6. Dr. Oldham was appointed by the Court of 
Directors in 1854 to inquire into the iron resources 
of Beerbhum, and he pronounced an adverse opinion 
chiefly on the ground of the scanty supply of economic 
fuel. But notwithstanding this pronouncement, Messrs. 
Mackay & Co., of Calcutta, started in 1855 the 
Beerbhum Iron Works Company. It was very favour- 
ably reported upon in 1856. Mr. Sowerby in 1858 
made an adverse report, and Messrs. Mackay & 
Co. replied to Mr. Sowerby’s criticisms. They stated 
that they turned out two tons a day, and they were 
able to sell iron at thirty-seven rupees a ton. Not- 
withsthanding this favourable account the work was 
freciuently interrupted, and in 1860, Mr. Blanford was 
appointed to report upon the^ factory. His report 
showed that, though the factory was carried on at 
present at some loss, the cost would be considerably 
diminished if production was increased by the employ- 
ment of additional capita). He also reported that the 
estimated prices were lower than those of imported iron,, 
and the quality of the iron turned out was superior 
to that of ordinary English pig iron. He also stated 
that the supplies of iron,jCoal, and fluxfwere sufficient 


for works of moderate size, but not for large works. 
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7. Notwithstanding this report, the works appear to 
%ave been abandoned, and their place was taken up 

by Messrs. Burn & Co.’s Factory, which commenced 
operations in 1875, but this new company soon found 

it necessary to abandon all idea of enlarging the works 

* 

and ultimately gave them up. The chief difficulty in 
the way of these Beerbhnm attempts was that of fuel, 
and this difficulty has since increased. This difficulty 
makes it impossible to work the iron ores, which are 
'richer than those of Raniganj, with the same advantage 
cas that of the inferior material supplied by Raniganj, 
because of the abundance of coal fuel in that locality. 

8. We next come to the Raniganj field. The 
'Bengal Iron Company was formed in 1^1874, and it 
•continued to work till it stopped business in 1879. The 
company committed the initial error of starting with 
an insufficient capital of ten lakhs, out of which it had 
to pay a large sum for the land taken up. The com- 
pany asked Government to help them to raise addition^ 
al capital from the public on moderate terms, but these 
arrangements fell through, and the money had to be 
raised on debentures at high rates of interest. Govern- 
ment, indeed, gave a large order for castings, bubowino* 
to financial difficulties, the work had to be stopped, 
and the men employed were thrown out of work, and 
the shareholders lost their money. The iron ore worked 

was of the best quality, and the flux and coal were 
« 

conveniently to hand. As many as twelve thousand 
-and seven hundred tons of pig iron were turned out 
3>y this company before it stopped business. Its daily 
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out-turn of twenty tons was secured by a charge of‘ 
thirty-seven tons iron ore, twenty-seven tons coke, and 
twenty-three tons lime-stone, the yield of pig iron 
being thus twenty-three per cent. The average cost 
was forty rupees pe;;i^ ton, and it might have been 
reduced to thirty-three rupees. In Mr. Ball’s opinion^ 
if the company had been helped through its early 
financial diflSculties, iron cheaper and better in quality 
than is imported from abroad would have been turned 
out. Captain Townsend states that the failure of this- 
company proves nothing except that success in the 
enterprise is not possible with small capital. 

9 . Three years later, this concern, since called the 
Barakor Works, was taken up by G-overnment and 
placed under the management of Ritter Yon Schwartz. 
One blast furnace was started in 1884, and produced 
down to 1889 more than thirty thousand tons. A 
second blast furnace has been since added, and arrange- 
ments made to smelt from fifteen thousand to twenty 
thousand tons a year. Pipes, sleepers, bridge piles, 
ornamental work, and railway axle boxes, and agri- 
cultural implements are made in large quantities here. 
The success of this work has demonstrated the fact 
tJmt iron could be smelted in large quantities on 
European principles in India, 

10. Since 1889, these works have been ajjain made 
over to a new company by the Government of India. 

11. In the Jabalpur District, one ]\Ir. Olpherts has- 
obtained a [concession and is making experiments with 

view to the production of charcoal iron by the use of 
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l^aropean mefchorls. The Ufiiaria colliery has been re- 
cently opened in this vicinity, and the rich iron ore to 
the north-east of Jabalpur will soon be taken in hand. 

12. The Narbada Iron and Coal Company has 
obtained a concession of a lease of the Tendarkhera and 
Omarpani Iron Mines together with the coal mines of 
Mopani. The company has not yet worked the iron 
mines, though the conditions of its lease made it obliga- 
tiory upon the company to produce five thousand tons 
within five years from the time the Railway reached 
Jabalpur. It may be noted here that this ore also is 
very rich, and a suspension bridge over the Bias near 
Sagar was built so far back as 1830, with metal prepar- 
ed after native methods from this mine. 

13. The Chanda District surpasses all others in the 
richness of its iron ores. Their superiority consists in 
their total freedom from phosphorus. Government 
appointed Mr, Nees to make an experimental trial of 
the iron ores. In 1875, he made the first trial but it 
did not succeed owing to the large quantity of coal 
ashes which prevented liquefaction. The second trial 
proved a better success. While the iron ore is of the 
best quality, the Warora coal is not so suitable as 
Raniganj, as the percentage of carbon is less, and of 
ashes is unusually large. Captain Townsend believes 
that there are certain superior varieties of coal in the 
W^ardba valley, and that they would enable the work 
to be carried on under favourable conditions. 

14. In Central India in the Narbada Valley near 
Barwai Station, Colonel Keatings arranged with the 
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sanction of the Government of India to start an iron 
factory. Colonel Keatings was deputed by the Secre- 
tary of State to go to Sweden and study the processes 
there, and he engaged a Swedish engineer named 
Mitandar, and brought him over with him to India in 
1861. The fuel used was charcoal, and the flux was 
conveniently near. A blast furnace, rolling mills, 
charcoal ovens, calcining kilns, were all set up, and 
after two and-a-half lakhs of rupees had been spent, 
the Government refused to incur further expenditure, 
and declined to give the help of more European hands 
to Mr. Mitandar, who consequently left India in 1864, 

and the works could find no purchaser even for five 
thousand pounds. 

^5. In the Punjab the native ruler of the Nahun 
State has incurred considerable expenditure in sbirting 
at Sirmur a factory supplied vvith European appliances, 
and in 1880, the works were opened with great eclat 
by His Excellency the Viceroy. 

16. We shall next turn to the history of the 
Kammaon Iron Mines. In 1855, the Court of Direct- 
ors sent one John Hen wood to report on the iron and 
copper ores of Kammaon, but nothing came of this 
deputation. Mr. Sower by was at the same time 
employed by the East India Kail way Company to 
explore the resources of the country in Upper India. 
General Strachey in 1856 framed a scheme estimated 
to cost fifteen and three-quarter lakhs of rupees, on 
which it was expected that six and-a-half per cent, 
interest would be earned by the manufacture of thirteen 
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linridred tons of cast iron, and three thousand five 
hundred tons of wrought iron per year. Mr. Sowerby 
was appointed by Grovernnnent in 1857 to take charge 
of this work. About the same time, a company was 
formed which took over the G-overnment Works at cost 
price in 1860. It did not work satisfactorily, and Dr. 
Oldham was appointed to report on the cause of the 
failure, and he ascribed the failure to the extravagance 
and incompetency of the men employed. In 1862, 
two private companies, Messrs. Davies & Co., and 
Drummond & Co., which had been working sepa- 
rately before, were amalgamated and called the 
Kammaon Iron Work Company. A license was 
promised by Government, but two years elapsed before 
it was issued, and in the meanwhile the company had 
come to grief as they were unable to raise the capital 
required by reason of the delay in granting the license. 

In 1877, the Government again took up the question 
of iron manufacture in Kammaon and spent money 
considerably, but there was no great improvement. 

I 

17. The latest attempt in the way of direct Govern- 
ment manufacture of steel for shell and shot purposes 
was made at the Cossipore Factoiy, and the Pioneer* 
reports that it was in every way a success. In the 
interests of military defence, the necessity of the 
Indian Government being provided with its own arms 
and ammunition is so obvious that it is not likely to 
be disputed. The same justification exists for the 
manufacture of the rolling stock and other materials 
likely to be required for State Eailways. For commer- 
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ci&l success the extension of the works, so as to meet 

p 

private demand, will be soon forced upon Government. 

We have thus passed in review the history of' 
seventeen attempts made by private and State agencies 
to start iron manufactures on a large scale, and this brief 
survey of previous attempts leads one to the conclusion 
that the failures were due : — 

1. To the smallness of the capital employed, and 
the poverty of the financial resources of the private^ 
companies. 

2. To the scarcity and heavy cost of good fuel. 

3. To the inaccessibility of some oftheplaces chosen 
in respect of railway and sea communication. 

4. To the oscillations of purpose shown by the 
Government which made them impatient of results. 

5. To the want of skill and good management on 

the part of the persons employed to conduct the 
experiment. 

6. To the delays caused by Red Tape, and the un- 
willingness of Government to subsidize or guarantee 
interest during the experimental period of the concern. 
The failures are due to causes which can all more or 
less be provided against by proper care and prudence, 
and some of them have obviously ceased to be the 
obstacles they once appeared to be by reason of 
improved sea and land cammunications. 

The Pioneer y in some of its recent issues, has spoken 
in strong terms about the illiberal character of the 
concessions offered in the way of prospective and mining 
leases. Leases for short terms confined to very small areas 
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will never answpr the purpose. If the manufacture is 
to be carried on on a large scale, the term must be a 
long one exceeding fifty years or so. Such a con-* 
cession may well be given to companies which 
undertake to raise at least twenty-five lakhs of 
rupees of capital. In the case of such companies the- 
detailed surveying and prospecting work must be 
completed by the Government, associating its own 
trained oflScer with the private expert. This plan 
was to some extent followed with success in the case 
of gold mining at Wynaad a few years ago. The 
necessary capital being raised, Government should,, 
when satisfied of the ho7i& fide character and skilled 
management of such concerns, guarantee a secure 
minimum interest rate during the first trial periods 
on the plan so freely and advantageously resorted to 
in the case of Railway Companies, and Government 
should reserve its right to share in the companies’* 
profits when they exceed a fixed minimum. 

On the security of their property and machinery, . 
Government should help the company to float its own 
debentures when necessary, or lend the money itself. 
The companies should get their lands free of cost 
on condition that bona fide work is done within a given 
period. No royalties and fines should be charged" 
till after the company begins to earn a definite 
minimum of profits. The factories should also be 
guaranteed continuous and certain demand for their 
produce at fixed prices, which should include not only 
the English prices in England, but ship freight, landing. 
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and railway charges, and insurance and exchange* 
A se])arate department of commerce and manufactures 
can alone devote itself to this work without frequent 
oscillations of purpose. These rules can only apply to 
large concerns, which must be limited to places selected 
by Government experts, as possessing all the advantages 


of good ore, cheap fuel and flux, and easy communi- 


cation and near markets. Smaller concerns to be 
worked with charcoal fuel near dense forests in out-of* 
the-way regions will require separate treatment. The 


lessees here may have a portion of reserved forest area 
handed over to their charge on condition of their being 
required to replant fourteen times the area cleared in 
one year, or the department nay undertake to supply 
good fuel at cheap rates on the spot. In all these various 
ways Government may well help this new enterprise, 
on the development of which the industrial revival o 
the country so largely depends. Government' owns 
the lands, the mines and the forests. It is also 


the largest consumer, and the largest capitalist and 
manufacturer in the country. There is no question 
of j)rotective duties here. The natural resources are 
in unmeasured abundance, and the natural demand is 
increasing every day in volume and urgency. Organ- 
ized skill and direction are the only needs of the 
country, and these the Government possesses or can 
command in a way which makes it their duty to step 
in and assist the development of local enterprise, for 
which the necessary capital will be forthcoming in 
this country if the early risks of such einplo3^inenh 
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are reasonably assured against? In the words of Cap- 
tain Townsend : “ Where there is no private enterprise 
to interfere with, it is not only wisdom but a duty for 
the State to start the required works. State 
and State direction are required in India when new 
lines of industry are to be opened up, and if given 
freely, the expenditure will not only pay itself but 
will'enormousl}^ develop the wealth of the country.” 



T the desire of the Chairman and on behalf of the 


promoters of this movement, I wish to bespeak 
your favourable attention to a few observations on the 


objects of this Conference. We are met here to-day 


for a purpose which is eminently catholic and accept- 
able to all. The progam me of the Congress gatherings 
is avowedly political. Here we eschew politics alto- 

gether, for there is really no conflict of interests 
between the rulers and the ruled, who all alike desire 
to produce the industrial and economic progress of this 
country. The object of the Social Conference similarly 
sets the reformers and the orthodox majority in appar- 
ent opposition. Here on the economical platform all 
shades of opinion, all differences of views on social, 
political, and religious objects, may unite and co- 
operate, This is a point on which it is needless to 
dilate much. Our people in times of old set to them- 
selves only one question, and all our works on Philoso- 
phy and Science commence and end with the problem 
of deliverance from evil — which is described to be 
three-fold — the weakness and sinfulness of our internal 
nature, the evils we suffer from others, whether gods 
or men, and lastly, the evils we suffer hy reason of our 

* Inaugural Address at the first ! Industrial Conference, Poona. 
1890. 
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*pliysieal surroundings. People will not easily agree as 
to the method of deliverance from the first set of evils 
— hence the diversity of greeds. In their advocacy of 
their own particular greed, they will not even admit 
the right of others to cross-question them about their 
faith, and they are too often disposed to deny the exist- 
ence of any sin or weakness when challenged by others. 
In respect of the second class of evils, different classes 
of men will necessarily disagree to some extent, and 
proposals for co-operation are not always welcome. 
In regard to the third class of evils, however, presented 
by the poverty of our resources and our physical weak- 
ness, all men are agreed and all have a common good. 
In this country especially there is no room for a 
difference of opinion. Hindus and Mahomedans, 
Parsees and Christians, the rulers and the ruled, the 
privileged and the unprivileged classes, all stand on a 
common platform, and, as the constitution of the 
present meeting itself demonstrates, are prepared to 
work together. The work of this Conference thus 
possesses certain advantages which are denied to similar 
gatherings for other more or less sectarian and party 
purposes. 

The problem we have met here to consider is one of 
ways and means. About the existence of the evil, 
there is no difference of opinion among us. The 
highest official authorities, like Sir Evelyn Baring,^ 
Sir William Hunter, and others, with the highest non- 
official authorities such as Professor Dadabhai Naoroji 


* Now Lord Cromer. 
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oTid Mr. HyndmaD, are agreed in admitting that the' 
poverty of this country is phenomenal. The existence 
of this poverty needs no demonstration. We need 
only walk through our streets and study the most 
superficial aspects of our economic situation, and the 
fact forces itself upon us that we are a people of little 
resources. Many millions among us scarcely earn a 
couple of annas a day, many millions more are always 
underfed and live on the borderland of famine and 
slow death, into which the failure of a single monsoon 
precipitates them. Of course, this condition of things 
is not of yesterday and is not the result solely of 
foreign conquest and competition. It is an old, a very 
old inheritance. If we feel it more keenly now, we 
feel it because we are being roused from the sleep of 
Ages, and our eyes have learnt to see, and our ears 
have learnt to hear. 

The question of our com[»arative improvement or 
decline under foreign rule is similarly a question ot 
antiquarian history. The. practical question for us all 
to lay to heart is not the relative, but the absolute 

poverty and the present helplessness of the country 

% 

generally. To a certain extent the historical discus- 
sion of the situation is instructive. There can be no 
doubt that whatever may have been our improvement 
in other respects, we have in recent times become more 
than ever dependent upon the single resource of agri- 
culture, precarious and contingent as that resource is, 
upon influences we cannot control or count upon with 
certainty. The co-ordination of industries, which 
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regulates the due proportions of men who plough the 
soil and raise raw produce, with those who manufacture 


this raw produce, and others still, who exchange and 
distribute it, and the interplay of whose three-fold 
activities makes a nation thrive, was never a very 
strong factor of our collective social polity. We have 
been all along like most ancient nations, more or less 
exclusively agricultural. * But our contact with the 
world outside, and the freedom of exchange which has 
resulted in consequence, have produced one most un- 
desirable result. They have aggravated the situation 


by making us more than ever dependent upon a single 
and precarious resource. The industry and commerce 
of the country, such as it was, is passing out of our 
hands, and, except in the large Presidency Towns, the 
country is fed, clothed, warmed, washed, lighted, 
helped, and comforted generally by a thousand arts 
and industries, in the manipulation of which its sons 
have every day a decreasing share. Foreign competi- 
tion, nob because it is foreign, but because it is the 
competition of Nature's powers against man’s labour 
— it is the competition of organised skill and science 
against ignorance and idleness — is transferring the 
monopoly not only of wealth, but what is more import- 
ant, of skill, talent, and activity to others. 

The increases of our exports and imports should not 
dazzle our vision. The increase is good so f™ as it 
goes ; but it is not unmixed good, when that increase 
shows that we are only perfecting ourselves in the 


faculty of growing raw produce, and are 
12 


forgetting by 
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disuse, the skill and the wealth of resources which 
manufacturing and industrial activity brings in its train* 
Last year, we exported sixteen crores of rupees worth 
of wheat, rice and pulse, fifteen crores raw cotton, ten 
and-a-half crores opium, nine and-a-half crores oil- 
seeds, eight crores raw jute, nearly five crores of bides 
and skins, one crore of raw wool, three-fourths of a 
crores worth of dye stuffs, half a crore of spices, half a 
crore of raw silk, and a crore of miscellaneous produce. 
Out of a total of nearly one hundred crores of produce 
exported, seventy-five crores were thus raw goods, 
while of manufactured or half manufactured goods, 
cotton six and one-third crores, jute nearly two crores, 
suf^ar half a crore, tea five and a quarter crores, indigo 
four crores, and coffee two crores, making a total of 
only twenty crores, were again the product of foreign 
skill and capital. While we exported raw cotton 
worth fifteen crores of rupees, and six and three-quarter 
crores worth of cotton goods, we imported twenty- 
seven crores of cotton goods, and nearly four crores 
worth of twist and yarn. This single export and import 
represent the change in our condition typical 1}% and, in 
fact, sums up the situation. India, fifty years ago, 
clothed herself with her own manufactures, and now she 
is clothed by her distant masters. The same is the case 
with wool, silk and other textiles, with oils and hides. 
In 188S-89, we imported forty-one lakhs of rupees 
worth umbrellas, fifteen lakhs worth of children’s toys 
and games, twenty- two lakhs of stationery, forty-one 
lakhs worth of paper, ten lakhs of soap, twenty lakhs of 



-matches, sixty-six inkhs worth of glass, ten lakhs worth 
• of clocks and watches, carriages worth seven lakhs of 
-rupees, eight lakhs candles, ten lakhs furniture, fifteen 
lakhs worth of arms and ammunition, twenty-one and- 
a-half lakhs of books, sixteen lakhs of leather and lea- 
ther goods, thirty-one lakhs of paints, nearly two 
crores worth of oils, both kerosine and seed oils, 
nearly two and-a-half crores of Railway materials, two 
and one-third crores of machinery and mill-work, and 
iron, steel, and metals of all sorts worth five crores in 
all. We imported even flour, salt, and salted fish, 

I and, lastly, grain and pulse. This is our condition’ 
f-and when the whole situation is thus taken in at one 
* view, we feel that we are standing on the edge of .a. 

1 precipice, and the slightest push down will drive us 
« into the abyss below of unmixed and absolute helpless- 
I ness. Our shiijping is not ours ; not even the coast- 
ing trade is carried on in our bottoms. The propor- 
tion of native craft to the total tonnage is two and a 
third per cent., and it is a stationary percentage. Our 
banking . is not ours, though to a large extent we find 
the money which finances the exchange banks. The 
insurance and the freight and the commission business r 
are all foreign monopolies, and the foreign merchant’s ‘ 
hand is seen trafficking direct with our producers in the ' 
'remotest and smallest villages. The Railways are 
admittedly foreign monopolies. We have, of course, 
no legitimate ground to complain about these foreign 
agencies. They do very useful work, and they are our 
-masters, and helpful masters too, if we are apt pupils- 
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They ftH indicate one fact which our people should lay 
to heart, but which they are too often tempted to lose- 
sigbt of. Political ascendancy is not the only 
particular vantage ground which we have lost. Com- 
mercial and manufacturing predominance naturally 
transfers political ascendancy, and in this our collapse 
has been even far more complete. Of coarse, the situa- 
tion is not hopeless, for no situation is ever hopeless to 
those who master its real significance and resolve to 
do their best to improve it. As stated above, the ques- 
tion at issue is one of ways and means, and it is this- 
question which we have met to consider. 

There are some people who think that, as long ns we 
have a heavy tribute to pay to England, which takes 
away nearly twenty crores of our surplus exports, we 
are doomed and can do nothing to help ourselves. This 
is, however, hardly a fair or manly position to take up. 

A portion of the burden represents interest on moneys 
advanced to, or invested in, our country, and so far 
from com\)laining, we have reason to be thankful that 
we have a creditor who supplies our needs at such a 
low rate of interest. Another portion represents the 
value of stores supplied to us, the like of which we- 
cannot produce here. The remainder is alleged to be 
more or less necessary for the purposes of administra- 
tion, defence and paj'ment of pensions, and though 
there is good cause for complaint that it is not all 
necessary, we should not forget the fact that we are enabl- 
ed by reason of this British connection to levy an equi- 
valent tribute from China by our opium monopoly. I 
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would not, therefore, desire you to divert aud waste your 
Energies in the fruitless discussion of this question of 
^tribute, which had better be left to our politicians. 

Secondly, in certain quarters, it is feared that till 
we find in India coal and iron in abundance, our 
struggle with the present situation is hopeless. The 
^answer to this is, that the resources of iron and coal 
that have been discovered are not utilised by us to 
^the full extent. It will be time enough to complain 
. when we have done our best with the existing coal and 
dron fields. There can be no question that the success 
of foreign competition is greatly helped by the abund- 
^ance of these materials, but far more helpful than these 
materials is the spirit and skill which work them, and 
which conquered India long before steam-power came 
.into use, and which turned the balance of trade asrainst 

O 

India. If we but acquire the spirit and the skill, the 

resources will be discovered in yet unexplored situations 
all over the country. 

Thirdly, people are also heard to ask in despair the 
question: Where is the capital to come from which will 
enable us to buy the coal, iron, and machinery, and 
hire foreigners ’ skill, and make them do service for us 
here ? Our resources are no doubt scanty, but they are 
abundant enough, in all conscience, if we would only 
^use them as sdch, and not throw them away into the 
sea, as we do year after year in deference to old tradi- 
tions and antiquated fears and mistrust. Every year 
we import in treasure bullion, gold and silver of the 
value of twelve [crores worth, i.e., three crores of gold 
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aud nioe crores of silver. The whole of the pjold dis- 
appears and is absorbed by the soil, and of the silver 
seven crores are sent by us to the mint every year, and 
the rest is absorbed like gold. Since 1834, this absorb- 
ing process has secured the virtual destruction of 
nearly four hundred and fifty crores of wealth, which 
might have been turned to better account. The sa\dng 
of four hundred and fifty crores in fifty years by twenty- 
five crores of people is not a sign of great prosperity, 
but we have made our position worse by burying it or 
using it unproductively. This hoarding, at least, proves- 
that nearly eight crores of rupees may be each year 
turned to capital account if we were only resolved so 
to use it. 

Fourthly, of course, in the choice of ways and 
means, it is not open to us to adopt certain plans of 
operation, which, however much they might be con- 
demned on abstract grounds, have been followed with 
practical succeess in many of the most enlightened 
countries of Europe and America. We cannot, as^ 
with the Government of these countries, rely upon 
differential tariffs to protect home industries during 
their experimental trial . We cannot expect the Govern- 
ment here to do what France or Germany does for 
their shipping trade and their sugar industry, and ask 
Government bounties and subsidies to be paid out of 
general taxes. These are heresies according to English 
Political Economy, such as is tuughtto us, and whether 
: they be really so or not, it is useless to divert our 
' energies in fruitless discussion and seek to achieve 
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over free trade. We may however 
expect Goverument to try as an experiment the policy 
of the Culture System, which the Dutch Government 
actually worked for thirty years in its own Possessions, 
the East Indies, with signal success, and the principle 
of which is acknowledged by the Government of India 
in its policy of tfigcii advances and its Railway deve- 
lopment. If the Government borrows crores of rupees 
every year and constructs railways and canals out of 
these loans, it can as well encourage the growth of new 
industries by guaranteeing or subsidising such enter- 
prises in their pioneering stage. It has done so 
successfully in pioneering tea, cinchona, and cotton 
enterprise in certain parts, and it can well extend the 
scope of its operations in other and more fruitful direc- 
tions. It can also very well be asked to produce its 
own stores here, just as it produces certain minor arti- 
cles required by its military and postal departments. 
It can also undertake to buy leather, woollen goods, 
etc., from the Indian producer, and thus secure the 
benefit of a sure custom at remunerative rates to new 
undertakings. It can finally help people to join their 
capital together under such guarantees and official 
supervision, and afford such special facilities as the 
Governments of Europe have extended to land im- 
provement banks. 

After all, Government help can do but little, save 
pioneering work. The Governmefnt of India is anxious 
to help us. It is prepared to encourage emigration 
abroad and immigration from densely crowded to 
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sparsely inhabited tracts. But where are the nieti who 
are prepared to take advantage of this extended field 
of colonization both in India, Burmah, and elsewhere ? 
We have yet to realise the situation. We have to 
resolve to work earnestly and perseveringly with a pur* 
pose and an organization which will conquer all 
obstacles. The evil is too great and of too long a 
standing to be brought under control by private indi- 
vidual efforts. We have to work with a will to pull 
long, and pull all, and to pull till we succeed. It 
is on this account that we are met together. This 
is only a preliminary meeting. We have to move 
the other provinces and arrange for a general con- 
ference of those who think with us on this matter, and 
when the men of light and leading from different parts 
meet together, we may hope to set the ball rolling. 
The promoters of the movement have not hit upon this 
Conference on the spur of the moment, or ns an agree- 
able distraction. The idea has been slowly developing 
itself. It first found expressioii in a speech made two 
years ago at Ahmednagar. Since then friends have 


worked and tried to educate public opinion. A very 
thoughtful article covering the entire range of the 
Indian economical situation and suggesting ways and 
means appeared in one of our journals, and it has 
attracted extensive notice. The ])‘\rticular positions 
taken up in that article may be controverted and have 
in fact been controverted, but its general accuracy as a 
description of the existing stale of things has not been 
questioned, and if it promotes discussion, it may yet 
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serve most important purposes. I think I have placed 
before 5^ou the whole situation and have also given you 
-an idea of the lines on which I desire that the entire 
question should be discussed now or hereafter. We 
have to keep in mind the following almost axiomatic 

f 

-truths in all our deliberations: — 

1. The work of the Conference should be conducted, 
and its constitution framed on non-sectarian and non- 
party lines, so that all classes of people may take part 
in it. 

2. What we have chiefly to avoid is the pursuit of 
impracticable objects. We should husband our little 
resources to the best of our power, and not exhaust 
them by vain complaints against the drain of the Indian 
tribute, or by giving battle with free trade. 

3. We must realize clearly our exact situation, i.e., 
first, our phenomenal poverty, and secondly, our grow- 
ing dependence on the single and precarious resources 
of agriculture. 

4. Having realised this situation, we must strive to 
correct it with a full sense that we cannot do all that 
we wish in a single year or a decade, and that v/e can 
at the most create the spirit and the tendency, and 
initiate the movement of change and set it afloat. 

5. The proper scope of the work to be done is to 
correct the disproportion between our engrossing produc- 
tion of raw agricultural produce and our backwardness in 
the production and distribution of manufactured produce. 

6. In the accomplishment of this aim we should 
vnot forget that there are permanent advantages and 
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disadvantages enjoyed by certain countries and races- 
which regulate distribution and choice of labour, and 
that we cannot hope to accomplish impossibilities. And 
yet within these limits there is ample scope for good 
and honest work for many a decade to come in the 
utilisation of our existing — relatively to us ample, 
though as compared with other countries scanty — re- 
sources of natural agents and capital with our limitless 
supply of labour. The skill and patience of our in- 
dustrial classes are a rich inheritance which cannot fail 
to help us if we but provide a larger sphere for its 
growth and training. 

7. Bearing these limitations and advantages in 
mind our more immediate efforts should be directed 
to the improvement by art and industry of our raw 
wealth of agricultural produce, and of the articles which 
we send away as raw produce and import as manufac- 
tured produce, 

8. No hand-made industry can hope to thrive 
in competition with industry moved by cheap natural 
agents. The free use of natural agents moreover 
makes large investments of capital a necessity, and 
thus handicaps all individual efforts beyond rivalry. 
What we have to bear in mind is, therefore, the organ- 
ization for industry and capital on the joint stock 
principle for collective and large undertakings. 

9. The superior skill of the foreigner must be 

% 

availed of freely by importing it from other countries 
till we train up our own people for the work, first, in 
technical institutes here and in foreign countries, and. 
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further, in the far more practical discipline of factories- 
and mills at work. 

10. Our resources of capital are scanty, but if we 
only knew how to use such resources as we have, and*^*?,' 
brought them together, we have more wealth and 
capital than we can at present properly handle. 

11. While we put forth our energies in these direc- 
tions, we can well count upon the assistance of the 
State in regulating our co-operative efforts by helping 
us to form deposit and finance banks, and facilitating 
recoveries of advances made by them, by encouraging 
new industries with guarantees or subsidies, or loans 
at low interest, by pioneering the way to new enterprises, . 
and by affording facilities for emigration and immigra- 
tion, and establishing technical institutes and buying 
more largely the stores they require here, and in many 
cases by producing their own stores. 

12. State help is after all a subordinate factor in 
the problem. Our own exertion and our own reso- 
lutions must conquer the difficulties which are chiefly 
of our own creation. 

These are a few of the thoughts which occur to me 
at this moment. You are most of you far better and 
more practically versed in these matters than I can 
well hope to be, and if I were called upon to justify 
this presumption on my part, I can only appeal to the 
fact that it has been the Brahmin’s hereditary pri- 
vilege to formulate the nation’s wants and suggest 
remedies. With these observations, I shall, with your 
permission, conclude the speech and resume my seat- 


VIIL 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND 

AND INDIA. 


N OW that the subject of Local Self-Government has 
been raised from a mere speculative question 
/to the position of the one great problem of the day, 
which absorbs general attention and taxes the highest 
statesmanship of the rulers, it cannot fail to be of 
interest to review the subject historically in its deve- 
lopment in the free and self-governed communities 
of Europe, where these institutions have been long 
naturalized to the soil and have influenced the politi- 
cal and economical arrangements in various forms and 
degrees, so as to serve at once as a warning and an 
example to this country. The Cobden Club has pub- 
lished a series of essays on the subject of Local 
Government and Taxation in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Holland, PVance, Russia, Spain, and Germany, 
and in the English Colonies of Australia and New 
Zealand, and we propose to summarize in the present 
and consecutive numbers the more important of these 
exhaustive reviews, and discuss the Indian bearings of 

O 

the positions there laid down and the analogies suggest- 

o oo 

ed by our own local institutions of customary and 
legislative origin. 

England deservedly enjoys the foremost rank in 
respect of the great historical antiquity, and the un- 
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broken continuity of its local institutions. Mr. Eath- 
born, in a recent number of the Nineteenth Genix^ry^ 
has stated on the highest authority that in England 
alone local taxation had reached the magnificent total 
of fifty-five crores of rupees a few years ago, a revenue 
almost as large as the whole of the net revenue of 
British India. In this country our total municipal 
and local funds expenditure does not represent one- 
tenth of the Imperial expenditure, while in England 
the proportion is as high as two-thirds of the grand, 
total of the Imperial expenditure of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and if the English portion of this expenditure 
is alone taken into account, it may be fairly estimated 
that the English people spend as much on their local 
Government as they raise for the public or general 
expenditure of the Empire. This single fact will 
clearly bring home to every one the enormous develop- 
ment of the powers and functions of Local Boards in 
English boroughs and counties. None of the other 
countries of Europe can present more magnificent 
totals of receipts and a more varied expenditure, or 
afford a more instructive field for the study of local 
responsibility and power. As the destinies of India 
are now indissolubly united with those of England, 
and that country furnishes the fountain-source of 
brain power and initial energy of the administrative 
body in India, we propose to select the institutions of 
England for our more immediate study in the follow- 
ing observations: — 

It may be noted at the outset that, as far as the 
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lowest unit of local power is concerned, no country 
in Europe could present a more self-contained and 
self'Sufificient orgjanization than the village commu- 
nity of India. The Russian the Grerman 

the French comoiu/ie, the English parish^ though 
kindred in origin to the Indian village, never possessed 
the full independence which the latter community 
enjoyed in times of old. The people of this country, 
however, did not proceed further in the development 
of civic and communal life. The old Greek and Roman 
communities developed their cm^as and demos with a 
luxuriant fulness, which has been rarely equalledt 
except in some of the towns of Italy, the free towns of 
Germany, the Netherlands, and Switzerland, in the 
best days of European history. The Greeks and Romans, 
however, broke down lamentably when they tried their 
hands at large organizations, and it is in this direction 
of the organization of Local Boards, and the incorpora- 
tion of parishes into hundreds and cantons, and these 
latter into counties and departments, and the whole 
under one national State, that the countries of Europe 
have achieved their most remarkable success* More- 
over, the more important of these States, such as the 
British Isles, and the Colonies and Dependencies of 
Great Britain, the United States of America, and the 
German hhnpire, have successfully solved the great 
problem of a federation of States under sovereign 
Congress, Diet or Parliament, which forms so to speak 
the coping stone of the edifice, lb will be thus seen 
that there have been four distinct stages of growth in 
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4he history of these local institutions, and the different 
nations of Asia, the old Mediterranean Republics, 
modern Eai’ope, and the Colonial Empires of Europe 
and America, have each contributed in their own way 
to the symmetrical development of the little parish 
unit into the great Confederacy of States, which appears 
to be evidently the destined form of the future political 
organization of the human family. 

(ruizot has well observed that in the primitive 
-condition of society, when status, and not contract, 
governed the relations of private life, when law 
was personal and not local, when tribes, castes 
■and nationalities formed distinct groups, when inter- 
communication was difficult, and the central authority 
was limited to purposes of foreign war, none but the 
local form of Grovernment could have any practical 

m * 

existence. When these local groups are absorbed into 
a central organization, it may be regarded as a dis- 
tinct advance in civilization. In the history of local 
Government in England, it is necessary to bear this 
point prominently in view. The Anglo-Saxon times 
present the old features of local Government in their 
puiest form, attended however with their great draw- 
back of a permanent tendency to disintegration. It 
was the strong pressure of the Norman Conquest, 
which first, though not without many centuries of 
struggle, checked this tendency, and by an infusion of 
races sowed the seeds of the great English nationality* 
The old Saxon divisions of the country w'ere based 
upon the parish (the Indian mouje) as the initial uniU 
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A ^roiip of parishes made up the hundred (the Indian 
Tarf or Tashil or Peta), and several of these hundreds 
made up the county, the equivalent of our Revenue 
Zilla or Prant or District. Rural society in old Eng- 
land recognized only two distinctions : the Thane or 
land-owners, and the Thralls or slaves. The large 
Thanes were the chief men of their villages with a 
body of free tenants and a large number of slave 
dependents. The leading Thanes met in “ the town- 
moot,” and elected the town Beeve^ or Patel, The 
town Reeve and the leading Thanes governed their 
little village republic in all local matters, repaired 
their roads and bridges, judged petty offences, settled 
their petty civil disputes, assessed their holdings to 
pay judicial fines, and executed commissions of inquiry 
issued by the central authority. The leading Thanes 
sent their representatives to “ the Hundred-Moot ” or 
Tx)cal Boards, which consisted partly of such represent- 
atives, and partly of the parish priests and other 
functionaries, and this body had large fiscal, judicial, 
and executive powers. It levied assessments imposed 
by themselves or by the central power, it dispensed 
civil and criminal justice as jur5unen and honorary 
magistrates under the presidency of the Sheriff of the 
Hundred, the Deshmukhor Desai of the old Indian 
Revenue System. A group of these hundreds made 
up the county, which was the most influential cor- 
porate body so far as local author! tj' was concerned. 
It consisted of the representatives of the hundreds 
•associated with the Bishop, Sheriff, and Karl who 
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represented the central power. In its judicial charac- 
ter, the county board, called “ the Folk-Moot,” heard 
appeals from the hundred, courts. This same body 
was referred to by the earl or lord-lieutenant of the 
county to muster the land proprietors for war by the 
Eoyal sheriff (the Indian Collector) to assess and 
collect State dues and by the Bishop to regulate 
Church matters. Water-courses, roads, and bridges in 
the whole county were subject to its authority, and it 
had the sole cognizance of the registration’ of land 
transfers. On rare occasions, these folk-moots sent 
representatives to the grand councils of the nation 
called the Witenagemotes or meetings of the wise 
elders of the State. Taxes were but few in those 

days and not needed; men rendered and exacted 
personal services instead both in war and peace 

There were large cities, and these were governed or 
rather they governed themselves on the analogy of 
the hundred. The meeting of the free men in these 
cities combined the judicial and administrative fune- 
tions of the parish, the town and the hundred moot 
They sent, however, no representatives to the conm^' 
moot. The King’s sheriff for the county collected the" 
assessed taxes in these cities, and the first step tak^ 
in the direction of civic liberty was in opining 

Royal charters by which a fixed composition in 
commutation of the sheriff’s uncertain dues was secur- 
ed to them. When this payment was made fL 
King’s officer did not interfere with the local auth v 
of the town guilds, which made their own bye-few^ 
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and regulated their trades in accordance with the 
exigencies of long settled customs. 

. Such, in brief, were the main features of the distri- 
bution of local authority and power before the Norman 
conquest. The details given above present strange 
analogies and contrasts with the existing local bodies 
in India, which it is unnecessary to notice at length 
here as they will easily be recognised by the most 
superficial observer. The Norman conquest substituted 
at first a foreign court and nobility for the old Saxon 
Kings and Ceorlsy but left the territorial and local 
arrangements for the most part undisturbed. The 
growth of the barons under the Feudal System, however, 
eoon eclipsed the splendour of old traditions, and en- 
croached upon the continuity of the Saxon order of 
things. The barons obtained fiefs and grants over- 
riding all local powers, and they soon took up the 
place of the old sheriffs and ealdormen, and discharg- 
ed these duties by means of stewards or deputies. The 
towns gave up their independence to seek shelter 
under the protection of these powder ful barons. The 
old parish and hundred- moots became the barons^ 
courts, and the old free-holders, now reduced to the 
status of the baron’s tenants, discharged the functions 
of assessors. The long-continued struggle between the 
Crown and the Church in these early feudal times re- 
sulted in the enforced absence of the Bishops and 
parish priests from the new courts. As these barons 
and their deputies were too powerful subjects to be 
dealt with by the local authorities, the Kings, as they 
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-grew in power, appointed commissions of peace and 
conservators to assist the sheriffs ; sent their sheriffs 
on circuit to collect the fiscal burdens and administer 
-criminal and civil justice, directed the nomination of 
high constables and parish constables for police regula- 
tion and appointed coroners to hold inquests. The 
later Plantagenet Kings, with a view to check the power 
of the nobles, encouraged and legalized the growth of 
the honorary justices of the peace at the great 
centres of local authority in the counties, and granted 
charters extending the liberties of the municipal 
burghs. The j ustices of the peace in course of time 
monopolized to themselves the functions of the old 
town and hundred and county moots, and the barons’ 
courts and sheriffs’ towns. They were mostly large 
land-owners, they sat as a full bench in the quarterly 
general sessions, and singly or in twos in petty sessions 
-and disposed of miscellaneous offences without the 
help of a jury. They were the guardians of peace and 
discharged the higher duties of an organized police by 
helping the high and petty constables and conservators. 
They levied taxes with the assent of local representa- 
tives for the repair of roads and bridges. They built 
their own gaols and provided accommodation and 
discipline for vagrants and incarcerated prisoners and 
appointed overseers to superintend the dispensing of 
charity to the poor. One of their body was appointed 
lord lieutenant of the county and had the charge of 
the militia, and this officer was also entrusted with the 
charge of the county records and presided as chairman 
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at quarter sessions. The old elective principle of Saxon- 
times thus gave way in the administration of counties 
to that of nomination by the Crown. 

While this change was taking place in the coun- 
ties, the elective principle underwent a similar trans- 
formation in the larger burghs or municipal towns, 
which had proved so useful allies to the Kings in their 
disputes with the barons. The city of London took the 
lead in this new development. The larger cities pur^ 
chased their freedom by paying heavy fines to the King, 
Bishop or Baron who overlorded them. They obtained* 
.charters securing to them the right of electing their 
own mayor, and justices or magistrates. They further 
secured an immunity from the jurisdiction of bai*onial, 
and even King’s courts for their citizens. They pur- 
I chased by a lump or commuted payment freedom' 

I from all liability to the sheriff’s jurisdiction in the 
matter of fiscal levies. They soon obtained the right 
of sending representatives to Parliament. These great 
powers, so secured, w-ere monopolized however by the 
leading citizens in their guilds and town councils, and 
the free citizens of Saxon times gradually lost their 
. right of citizenship in their own borough administra- 
tion. Self-elective boards acting in the counties as jus- 
tices of the peace and nominated by the King, and in 
the towns as town councils and nominated by the Liber- 
ties and Guilds, soon monopolized all local powers in 
England. These great changes were contempora- 
neous with the-Wars,of the Roses which destroyed the 
powers of the factious nobles, and the reformation 
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which destroyed the powers of the Church and paved 
the way for the Tudor Line of English Kings, who 
admittedly wielded more absolute powers than their old 
Saxon or even their great Plantagenet predecessors. 

The next period witnessed under the Stuart Sove- 
reigns the decline of the Sovereign’s arbitrary powers, 
and the firm establishment of Parliamentary liberties. 
In respect of Local Grovernment, however, this period 
is less eventful. The Kings of England, having suc- 
ceeded in their struggle with the nobility, soon found 
that the city burghers and the Protestant knights of 
shires, who had proved so useful to them, would not 
go any further length in exalting the prerogatives of 
the Grown, and in consequence of this discovery mis- 
understandings arose and culminated in the attempts 
of the Kings to rule without Parliament by the help of 
standing armies. The burghers and knights proved 
stubborn in their resistance, and after the restoration, 
especially under James If., it was deemed best to 
rescind their old liberties and issue new charters with 
more restricted powers. The town council juntos were 
bribed into support and new commissions were issued, 
to whom many of the duties of town conservancy and 
imj)rovement were entrusted. These attempts were of 
course facilitated by a decline of the public spirit and 
an increase of corruption in these close boroughs. 
While the liberties of the towns were being thus 
circumscribed, the authority of the Justices of the 
Peace in the counties was during the same period still 
'further strengthened. They were allowed statutory 
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powers to levy rates for bridges and tolls, to build high- 
ways and public roads, lunatic asylums, and gaols. 
Altogether, by the time that the Reform Bill of 1832' 
was passed, Local Self-Government had ceased to be 
popular in the old Saxon or early Plantagenet sense of* 
the word both in towns and counties. Power was 
centred in the hand of an oligarchy of rich land-owners 
in the county, and of rich merchants or traders in 
towns, who. exercised their functions not so much as 
the representatives of the tax-paying public but as 
nominees of the State, or of their close Guilds. 

There was thus complete justification for the radical 
change which has been inaugurated in the matter of 
Local Government during the last fifty years in Eng- 
land. The old traditional organization had lost their 
touch and bad become oligarchical monopolies, wholly 
incapable of securing public confidence or undertaking 
the discharge of new and varied duties, which the 
necessities of a growing civilization rendered indispens- 
able. Since 1832, Local Government has been extend- 
ed by numerous Acts o£ Parliament in various direc- 
tions ; new bodies and boards have been created with 
vast powers, half representative and half oligarchical 
in their constitution. The divisions of parish, hundred, 
and county, have lost to a great extent, though not 
wholly, their distinctive features, and in their place have 
been substituted Poor I^aw Unions, Highwa}’’ Boards, 




Boards of Health, School Boards, and a host of other 
bodies, with jurisdictions overlapping and conflicting 
with each other. The parishes however continue 
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still for some ecclesiastical and school board purposes 
to be the lowest unit of organization. Each parish has 
its own church, its own school and burial ground, 
assesses its own rates in vestry meetings and collects 
them through its own overseers. The civil parishes 
in England number 15,416, and consists generally of 
single villages, but some large parishes represent the 
wards of cities while others include several villages. 
The old powers of the parish vestry of maintaining its 
watch or police constables and of repairing its high- 
ways, roads and bridges, and maintaining its poor, 
have been transferred to the superior unions and 
hoards which often include many parishes. Superior 
in authority to the parish comes, as stated adove, the 
Union of Poor Law Guardians, first organized by the 
statute for the relief of the poor, but subsequently 
enlarged by the addition of other responsibilities. 
There are six hundred and forty-seven such unions in 
England, mostly congregated together round some 
market town, with its neighbouring hamlets or villages, 
twenty-three of which on an average are included in 
everj^ union. Another superior centre of power is 
represented by the petty sessional divisions of counties, 
which divisions are about seven hundred in number 
exclusive of boroughs, and each of these divisions has 
a separate Commission of the Peace. This secondary 
division does not correspond with the Poor Law Union. 
The counties still retain their old territorial limits, but 
many of the old powers of county magistrates have 
been transferred to a great extent to other bodies 
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exercising a partial or total independence. 

As the law stands at present, the Local Government 
of each county, as such, is vested in a lord lieutenant 
(who is also a citstos rotularum^ or keeper of the 
records), a high sheriff who is the representative of the 
superior civil power, a commission of justices nominated 
by the Sovereign, and a clerk of the peace appointed by 
the keeper of the county records. The lord lieutenant 
is supposed to be the head of the militia, while the 
high sheriff is the representative of civil functions and 
superintends the election of knights and coi*oners and 
executes the writs and processes of judicial courts. 
The Justices of the Peace are mostly land-owners and 

I WT 

discharge honorary functions without expecting any 
payment. These functions are of various sorts. In 
their judicial capacity, they hold quarter or general 
sessions to hear appeals from the decisions of magis- 
trates and appoint committees of their body for 
various purposes. As single magistrates in petty 
sessions, they dispose of petty oases and commit 
the graver sort to the quarter sessions, which dis- 
pose of them with the help of a jury. Certain of 
the more heinpus offences are tried at the assizes 
by the Westminster Court Judges on circuit. As civil 
judges, the justices of the peace possess at present no 
power, as the duties of county courts in this class of 


cases have been entrusted to the stipend iaiy judges 
who dispose of small causes cases. The magistrates 
are also the visitors and supervisors of the gaols and 
lunatic asylums. They still retain the charge of the 
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police of the county and appoint the chief constables 
and district superintendents. ' They levy the county 
police rate, and the jail and lunatic asylum rates, 
through their finance committee. The magistrates 
siting together, and in some cases acting singly, have 
the power of renewing and suspending liquor licenses, 
and of fixing the places and regulating the hours? 
where and when the shops might be opened. They 
have the power of prohibiting the movements of cattle 
in times of cattle plague. All these and many other 
miscellaneous functions • have been entrusted to the 
Justices by various statutes. 

There are other duties in which the justices, as 
nominies of Government, are made to share the power 
and responsibility with representatives of the rate- 
payers. The most important of these functions is the 
regulation of highways. The honorary magistrates are 
ex-officio members of the highway boards, which con- 
tain besides a majority of the representatives of tax- 
payers. In a similar manner they are ex-offioio mem- 
bers of the Boards of Poor Law Guardians. The Poor 
Law Boards are in principle elected by the rate-payers, 
but the justices of the peace, residing within the limit 
of the union, are ex-officio members of such union or 
boards. Appeals from the assessment of these unions 
or boards lie to the magistrates in petty and general 
sessions. These same Poor Law Union Boards have been 
also constituted Boards of Publice Health, and the 
magistrates are ex-officio members of the boards, and 
^ct along with elected representatives. The school 
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boards, on the other hand, are entirely composed ot 
members elected by the rate-payers. This multiplicity 
of boards, whose jurisdictions overlap one another, is 
- one of the most distinctive features of the existing local 
arrangements for the government of counties. Though 
they im^ily a considerable waste of power and foster 
other abuses, they are the outcome of a wise 
conservatism which seeks to retain its hold on the past, 
while making concessions to the needs of the present, 
and they suit the patchwork instinct of practical 
Englishmen, who have no admiration for theoretical 
symmetry. In the Poor Law Union Boards, as also in 
the Boards of Health and Improvement, the principle 
of . proportioning votes to the value of rateable pro- 
perty is followed, while in school boards, the practice 
of cumulative voting is allowed to secure a fair 
representation of the minorities in largo constituen- 
cies. All these various boards are kept under control 
by the home department, which possesses extensive 
powers of arranging and altering their limits from lime to 
time, and in case of default the law allows the absolute 
interposition of the Home Secretary, even to the extent of 
a temporary suspension with a view to enforce obedience* 
In the larger towns and boroughs, of which there 
are two hundred and twenty-seven in England, the 
exeicise of local power is vested in two diflferent bodies. 
These are first, the Commissions of the Peace, which 
exercise judicial powers on the analogy ot the county 
magistrates in general or petty sessions. Where the 
city has outgrown the limits of effective control by 
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voluntary agency, a recorder, who is a paid raagistrate, 
is appointed by the Crown, and is paid by the borough, 
and exercises large criminal powers like our own 
Presidency town magistrates. Besides their criminal 
work, these magistrates grant licenses for the sale o 
liquor, and they also supervise the borough jail. The 
larger boroughs appoint and pay their own police. 
The chief administrative body in these boroughs con- 
sists of the town council and is made up of the mayor 
and aldermen who are elected by the town council, and 
the town councillors who are elected by the resident 
burgesses and hold office for three years. The mayor 
and aldermen are ex-officio justices and magistrates, 
and thus form the connecting link with the town 
justices and magistrates. The town council has the 


power to levy rates and approjiriate them to the purposes 
of local Grovernment. Every large town in England 
has to pay a variety of local rates, a police rate, a poor 
law rate, a school board rate, a jail rate, alighting rate, 
a water rate, a conservancy i*ate, etc., and these rates 
are in some places, like Birmingham, consolidated into 
a general borough rate. The town council maintains 

o o 

its own magistracy, its police force, its gaols, asjdums, 
schools, poor houses, baths, wash-houses, libraries, 
museums, water-works, hospitals, parks, cemeteries ; 
builds and repairs, lights and waters its streets, takes 
care of its sewers and drains, and slaughter-houses, 
gas supply, offensive trades, smells, markets, etc. The 
multiplicity and the burden of these charges will easily 


be understood from Mr, Bathbone’s account of the local 
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finances of Liverpool, which borough raised from rates 
nearly fifty lakhs of rupees in 1871, and supplemented 
these receipts with the income of its own corporate 

property to the extent of thirty lakhs more. 

« 

Excluding London, two hundred and twenty-three 
boroughs in England -and Wales spent a sum of 
thirty-three crores of rupees in 1872-73, derived 
from rates and the income of corporate property, 
and they had besides raised loans to the extent of 
seventy-two crores. The Poor Law Unions alone repre- 
sent an expenditure of more than ten crores all over 
England. The number of paupers, supported both by 
out-door and in-door relief, was one to twenty-six of the 
population, or in all nine lakhs. The school board rate 
also represents an expenditure of several crores. The 
revenue and expenditure of the great metropolitan 
borough of liOndon dwarfs even these magnificent totals. 
The gross revenue of the London Corporation alone in 
1871, was one and one-third crores of rupees, of which 
sum seventy-five lakhs were the proceeds of rates, rent, 
tolls, duties, and market fees. 

This brief summary of the leading features of the 
arrangements for local Government and taxation in the 
counties and boroughs of England will suggest to the 
thoughtful student many points of comparison, but 
more of contrast, with our own system of municipal and 
local fund organizations, which cannot fail to prove 
very instructive. The great complexity of the arrange- 
ments in England is certainly not n point in its favo*iir. 
In London alone, there is a multiplicity of governing 
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bodies and a division of powers which baffle enumera- 
tion. There is first, the corporation of the city of 
London proper, whose jurisdiction extends over six 
hundred and forty acres within the city walls, including 
a population of seventy -five thousand souls and divided 
into twenty-six wards, and a hundred and five parishes^ 
This corporation consists of the lord mayor and 
twent5^-six aldermen, and two hundred and six common 
councillors, two sheriffs, a recorder, a common serjeant^ 
chamberlain, and a town clerk. The mayor is chosen 
by the aldermen annually out of two names submitted 
to that body by the members of the city livery com- 
panies and the old trade guilds, whose constituency 
numbers seven thousand free men. The aldermen are 
elected for life, one fpr each w’ard, by a body of twenty 
thousand free men. The mayor and aldermen are all 
justices of the peace, and as such the aldermen preside 
each in his w^ard, and the lord mayor in the common 
council. The mayor also presides as chief magistrate 
in the mansion house police court, and the aldermen 
sit by turns in the Gruildhall police court. The re- 
corder, and in his absence the common serjeaut, pre- 
sides in the chief civil court for the city. The sheriff 
is elected by the liveries, and the sheriff’s court is the 
London court for small debts. The mayor and aider- 
men sit with the recorder at the general sessions of 
London, held eight times in the year. These civil and 
criminal courts have exclusive jurisdiction over the city^ 
and are not subordinate to the jurisdiction of the 
superior courts at Westminster. The police force for 
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the city of liOndon is separate from the metropolitan 
police, and the city commissioner of police is appoint- 
ed by the common council. There is also a separate 
commission of sewers which regulates drainage, public 
health, and the repairs of streets, and a Thames con- 
servancy board. Outside the city limits the London 
Metropolitan District includes seventy-five parishes 
and nine boroughs, and has a population of nearly forty 
lakhs. This vast population is governed by thirty- 
eight vestries or local boards, which have the charge 
of drainage and improvement of streets, water-supply, 
and lighting. A central metropolitan board of works, 
consisting of the nominees of the city and the suburban 
vestries has charge of the general drainage. This 
board, through its various committees, takes care of 
the building arrangements, fire-brigade, parks, common 
sewers, tramways, infected food-supply, etc. The 
metropolitan police is under the direct charge of the 
Home Secretary. For the administration of the Poor 
I,aw, London consists of fourteen parishes and sixteen 
unions. A metropolitan asylums board has the charge 
of infirmaries and work-houses, the expenses ol which 
are paid out ot a common Poor Fund. In these Poor 
Law Boards, Government nominates one-fourth of the 
number of members, while the remaining three-fourths 
are elected by the rate-payers. l.astly, there is the 
metropolitan school board of forty-nine members, elect- 
ed separately by the freemen in London, and outside 
the city limits by the rate-payers generally, under the 
cumulative system of voting. This brief enumeration 
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of the governing local bodies of London will furnish an 
accurate idea of the complexity of the arrangements. 
To a more or less extent, the same remark applies to 
all the other boroughs and counties. The best thing 
that can be said in its defence is that this complexity 
has grown in course of time, as every newly felt want 
had to be separately provided for. The efforts of 
Parliament have been directed for years to simplify 
this complexity by a more thorough-going and syste- 
matic arrangement for the common subordination and 
co-operation of the various divisions under a central 
organization. Even now the liberal Government has 
a bill on hand for the incorporation of the whole 
metropolitan area under a common Local Government. 
The division of power and responsibility is a correct 
principle in executive arrangements, but it has certain- 
ly no application in the case of deliberative bodies. 
The waste of energy involved, and the great cost of 
maintaining separate boards for separate duties, are 
certainly great evils which must be guarded against, 
and we cannot but think that in this respect our 
municipal and local fund boards are a great improve- 
ment on the English arrangements. 

The next feature which attracts attention is the large 
l^rovisions which local Government bodies in England, 
(and in this respect Scotland and Ireland may also be 
included with England), have to make for the compul- 
sory relief of the poor. Nearly four per cent, of the 
population are thus relieved in England, while in Scot- 
lond the proportion is five per cent., and in Ireland it 
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is four and-a-half per cent. The charge for the poor 
rate in England on the total rental of lands and houses^ 
estimated to be one hundred and twenty crores of 
rupees, is Is. 4cZ. per pound, or nearly eight crores of 
rupees. In Scotland, the charge is Is. per pound, 
which on a rental of fourteen crores represents nearly 
eight* five lakhs of expenditure on poor relief. In 
Ireland the charge is nearly eighty lakhs. In the- 
p/hole of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the total charge was thus ten crores in 1873, 
which is the latest year for which we have the available 
figures. In England and Ireland, the able-bodied poor 
as well as the infirm, are provided for, while in Scot- 

^ Ik 

land no relief is afiforded to the able-bodied. The 
whole of this relief is defrayed voluntarily by the people 
.of this country, and in this respect also we think that 
India has little to borrow from English example. Not 
that we have no large class of persons who need relief 
at the hands of the well-to-do community. The census 
tables of 1872 show that out of a population of nearly 
seventeen millions in the Bombay Presidency, about 
four lakhs were returned as beggars and paupers, and 
two lakhs more may be added for priests and religious 
people. This represents an average proportion of three 
and-a-half per cent, which, it should be borne in mind, 
is smaller than the proportions wdiich obtain in England 
and Scotland. No people on earth take better care of 
their beggar population than the people of this country. 
Charity with us is a sacred duty, an observance which 
symbolizes the essence of all religion. It is this active 
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sense of the obligation of riches which the compulsory 
system of Poor Law Relief, as administered in Englandy 
tends to destroy. Charity is in England a heavy 
burden to be shirked, not a loving duty to be rejoiced 
over. The effort of every Parish and District Poor 
Union in England is directed to shift its own responsi- 
bility and saddle the charge of its beggar population 
on to other parishes and districts by proving that the 
poor man or woman had not obtained a settlement 
within its limits. Landlords and house-owners resent 
every such settlement as a direct encroachment on 
their rights, and this leads to a misery and hard- 
heartedness of which we in India can with diffi- 
culty form any adequate idea. The charges of man- 
agement absorb from ten to fifteen per cent, of the 
receipts, but what is far worse, the dispensation of 
charity, enforced as it is by law, renders both the 
giver and the receiver callous to the misery and 
the humiliation. It has been observed that in Scot- 
land, wherever the proportion of the Poor House 
inmates is the largest, and in some parishes it is as 
high as fifteen per cent, of the population, the propor- 
tion of illegitimate births is frightfully high. In some 

* 

of the badly administered parishes, the proportion of 
illegitimate to legitimate births is as high as one to 
two, and the average for the whole of Scotland was ten 
years ago one to ten. These evils are naturally aggra- 
vated in places where the out-door system of relief is 
largely adopted in preference to in-door relief. In this 
respect also, England compares favourably with the state- 

14 
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of things which obtains in Scotand. Poor Law Relief 
may have prevented the spread of socialists and anar- 
chist revolutions in Great Britain, but there can be no 
doubt that the voluntary dispensation of relief, as it 
prevails in India, is in every way more healthy and 
humanizing than the compulsory system such as it is 
found in the United Kingdom. 

While, in these two respects, the Local Government 
organizations in England have nothing to recommend 
their adoption here, at least for the present there are 
other features in respect of which there can be no doubt 
that we have much to learn from the practical success 
of the experience of the English system of Local Gov- 
ernment. We allude chiefly to the large powers which 
the leaders of the landed and well-to-do classes possess 
as honorary magistrates in the management of local 
affairs. Their functions, it will be noted, are not con- 
fined to merely municipal and conservancy duties. It 
is as magistrates and guardians of the peace that this 
voluntary agency proves most useful. The scheme of 
local self-government, propounded by His Excellency 
the Viceroy in Council, while it enlarges and elevates 
the sphere of public-spirited activity in various ways, 
has one essential weakness at its root, which will surely 
result in rendering the reform nugatory as a means 
of political education. It does not confide to the men 
of light and leading those functions of Government in 
which people feel most interest. If possible, it tends 
to sever the small connection which was hitherto 
recognized in the contributions to the police expenditure 
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levied from manicipal bodies. This severance 
has been justified for reasons which certainly appear^ 
plausible under present circumstances, but there can 
be no doubt irui:, Local Grovernment, limited to con-' 
servancy and ohuntable functions^ is more or less a 
misnomer and i9 doomed to inevitable failure. For, ' 
it will never setjuro the same enthusiastic support of 
the population wliich would have been enlisted, if 
local bodies hn l been organized on the KagJish plan 
of appointing representatives of the local gentry as 
conservators of [-eace and guardians of the law, and 
associating with them representative ratepayers in 
every local board. It will be found that in no single 
self-governed country of Europe or America has this 
power and responsibility of magisterial and police func- 
tions been deri ve i to the local governing bodies. We 
have already described at length the English arrange- 
ments for the go ver^o-ent of ho* -ugbs and counties. 
In Scotland, the in luution of justices of the peace is 
not of a very ancient date, and yet even tliere these 
honorary oflBcers uie required to exert tlu-raselves to 
protect the peaco. to issue warrants against criminals 
to try petty odenees: and breaches of revenue laws, and 
decide small ci 1 suits not exceeding five pounds in 
value. In this i alter respect, the institution of village 
munsiffs and vOt.cniators in some of the Bombav 
districts is a tar ry r cognition of their duty on the part 
of the Grovernio; o ' . A few honorary magistrates have 
also of late bee*, appointed in some of the large towns, 
but they are too * h to acquire the status c»f a recog- 
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nized local authority and cannot make head against 
the officials. Commissioners of supply, as they are 
called in Scotland, correspond with our Ijocal Fund 
members and are elected by the suffrages of properly 
qualified land-owners. They assess for each county the 
local rates, out of which are defrayed the charges of 
the police kept up for apprehending and punishing 
criminals, the salaries of Procurers Fiscal (who correspond 
with the Government Solicitors of the Presidency 
Towns in India), the expenses of maintaining courts,, 
gaols, and the charges of lunatic asylums. These 
commissioners have the chief control, not only of 
roads and improvements and public conservancy and 
i health, but of the county police and the county. 

}'/ /* prisons. The connection of the central Government 
' ■ M with these and other bodies is maintained by the 

.1; 

i nomination of the sheriff, who is ex-officio member of 
. this board of commissioners, and of the police and 
prison committees, and by a subsidy granted from the 

JLif • 

ir treasury to the local funds. The poor law boards, 

^ ^and the school boards, and the Church synods are 
p separate local authorities with distinctive functions, 
and are constituted chiefly on the basis of elec- 
tion. In Ireland, the baronial presentment sessions 
and the grand juries exercise similarly both judicial 
and fiscal functions. In the Netherlands and in 
France, as also in Norway and Switzerland, the^ 
communal authorities control to a greater or less- 
extent their own police arrangements, and the officers 
presiding over them, called burgomasters and prefect 
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'^ave petty criminal powers. In the colonies of 
^England, these powers are more exclusively enjoyed 
by the local organizations. The necessity and import- 
-ance of localizing police and magisterial functions can- 
not be exaggerated in a bureaucratic country like India. 
"The old village community, with its Panchayat of 
• elders, and its voluntary system of night watch by 
the citizens in turns, and its hereditary police officers, 
fulfilled the same purpose. The petty tyranny of the 
•vFrench prefect and burgomasters in the Netherlands 
is aggravated v/ith us by the difiSculty of access to the 
•^district authorities, who in India are the only source 
ot local power. A petty police constable is thus more 
powerful for evil than the richest so wear, or the largest 
landlord in the country. It is this evil of centralized, 
government which enervates and demoralizes all the 
local siirings of action. It will no doubt be said that 
these local representatives are more likely to abuse 
their power than even the worst ofiScials. We think 
'honorary magistrates associated together and sitting 
•as a bench once a month or more may safely be 
trusted never to go wrong, and they will certainly 
lelieve the hands of overburdened officials. Their 
functions may also be duly subordinated to the supe- 
rior authority of the higher civil and criminal courts. 
It is in this direction chiefly that we think our efforts 
must be directed in the future development of the great 
reform which is being introduced at the present day all 

'Over the country. The people generally, and certainly 

■ 

those residing in the larger towns, may well be 
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expected to accept even increased hurdenF, if the ^ 

lower raa^isterial powers, and the cpnti of of the police, 
were freely bestow^ed on their natural leaders. The 
conservancy of public health, the clmrc’e of education 
and medical charity, and even the making and repair 
of roads and buildings, are not. in jujy real sense of the 
word the distinctive duties of (Tovenunent. They 
essentially belong to the sphere of private effort and 
are only undertaken by civilized (tovernments, because 
their organization affords a ready-made agency for 
corporate usefulness. Tt is the magisterial and police 
functions which represent the distinctive feature of 
sovereign authority, and these must be localized if 
Ijocal Government is not to be a misnomer and a 
certain failure. We are ])erfectly aware that the 

condition of self-governed countries is very different 

* 

from the order of things which has been established in 
India, but this is no reason why no effort should be 
made to find room for local authority in these directions, ' 
as far as the safety ot foreign rule permits such a 
concession. The experiment may safely be tried in the 
larger towns and gnuluaily extended to the country at 
large. The great principle underlying all these 
arrangements is, in the words of Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
that power must be localized, while knowledge^ 
especially techriicnl, is most useful when subordinated 
to a central control. The principal business of the 
central authority should he to give instructions and to 
lay down fixed principles, and it should leave the local 
bodies to apply them in i>ractice. Election by popular 
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suffrage enlists public confidence in the acts of Gov- 
ernment ; and when a majority of elected represent- 
atives are [duly mixed with a minority possessed of 
educational and property qualifications, and these at 
present must be the nominees of the central authorities, 
the organization so secured can alone afford full scope 
for the development of the political education of the 
people and the growth of that self-reliant energy, 
which is the best support and the highest justification 

of coercive rule. 


IX 

EMANCIPATION OF SERFS IN RUSSIA* 

N OW that the Governments of England and India 
have seriously taken in hand the task of reliev- 
ing the agricultural classes from their heavy depression, 
it cannot fail to be of use to note the progress of 
a similar emancipation undertaken in European Russia 
about twenty years ago, and which, so far as one can 
judge from official reports, has been attended with 
great success. European Russia, including the king- 
dom of Poland, the Grand Duchy of Finland, the 
Ealtic Provinces, and the Trnns*Caucnsian Regions, 
covers an area of nearly 2,000,000 square miles of 
territory inhabited by a population of seventy-two 
millions, including the Cossacks and Kerghiz hordes. 

The extent of Russia Proper is obout 100,000 square 

miles and its population is sixty millions. Of this 
number, nearly eighty per cent, constitute the rural 
population and about ten per cent, are urban, includ- 
ing the nobility and the clergy. About seven per 
cent, represent the militarj’ element of the population, 
which gives to Russia its position as a First Glass 
Euiopean Power. For administrative purposes, Euro- 
pean Russia Proper is divided into forty-five districts. 
One tbiid of the whole cultivable area is Grown land, 
one-fifth of the same area belongs to the great landlords 
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who n amber about a hundred thousand families, one- 
:afth belongs to the peasantry who number about forty- 
eight millions in all, and the rest belongs to the 
church, mines, military colonists, Royal appanage lands, 
•etc. Of the total of forty-eight millions of peasants, 
nearly one-half, or twenty-five millions, were attached 
as serfs in 1861 to Crown and appanage lands. The 
great Emancipation Act of 1861 was not directly in- 
tended to apply to this large number, but the scope of 
relief was extended from time to time till there is now 
no serf left on Russian soil. They are at present, like 
the survey occupants of this Presidency, peasant 
tenants at fixed rents called ohroh^ payable to the 
Government and revisable every twenty years, and 
may alienate their holdings subject to this liability 
at a fixed price, which represents the capitalized value 
of the rent at five per cent. As long as this obrok 
is paid, the State tenant’s land cannot reverb to the 
State. 

The Emancipation Act of 1861, sought chiefly to 
elevate the condition of the peasants who cultivated 
the private lands of the nobility and gentry and 
made up a total of nearly twenty-two millions of serfs. 
'Serfdom, like castes and slavery, was originally founded 
on the great fact of foreign conquest. Serfdom, as a 
recognized institution, was introduced in Russia about 
the end of the sixteenth century by a law of 1592, 
which prevented the peasants from migrating from 
one estate to another without their lord’s permission 
and attached them to the soil in a way to secure 
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their transfer with the land. Peter the Great i 
introdu(?ed the poll-tax in Russia and made the J 
lords responsible for the tax due from the peasants 1 

I 

on their lands. The abuse of powers, so natural 
under these circumstances, soon degraded the land 
serfs to the still lower depth of landless bondsmen 
and life-convicts working at the mines. The landed 
gentry owned in all, in 1861, about three hundred 
million acres, of which one-thiid was in the occupa- 
tion of the serfs, and of the two-third in the occupa- 
tion of the landlords, one-half was mortgaged with 
the State or private creditors. In consideration of 
their free occupation of one hundred million acres, 
the serfs were compelled to serve a fixed number 
of days, which w'as generally three days in the 

week, on the two-thirds in the occupation of their 

landlords, or paid them rents or services instead,. 
The serf could hold no property of his own, and 

although remedial measures w^re. introduced from 

c? 

time to time since the commencement of this 

century, it was not till 1857, that the serf could 
buy his personal freedom from his landlord, or 
buy even waste lands from his private savings except 
in his lAndlord’s name. The serf had no civil rights 
against his master, the latter could flog him at his 
pleasure, or banish him to distant plantations, or send 
hiin into tlie army, When the noble landlord r**quired 
a loan, be mortgaged his serfs with his land and cattle. 
The serfs on Crown and appanage lands were in much 
the same condition as private serfs in respect of the* 
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incapacity of free locomotion and civil rights, only 
their rents were lower and less variable. Such was th^. 
condition of the unprivileged rural classes throughout 
Russia Proper scarcely twenty years ago. Of the 
forty-eight millions of serf population, representing 
ten millions adult males, attached to Ci’own, appanage, 
and private lands, seven millions of serfs were in pawn 
with mortgagees ; 7,50,000 serfs were domestic servants 
or land-less bondsmen ; and 5,00,000 were employed in 
the mines in 1861. These ten million serfs cultivated 
one hundred millions of acres of land. Each adult 
male serf enjoyed thus the usufruct of ten acres of 
land, which agrees with the average holding of an 
Indian ryat in this Presidency. It was in respect of 
this immense popuhation that the late Emperor Alex- 
under promulgated the great Charter of Russian 
Tjiberty, and completed their emancipation between 


1861 and 1869. 

It will be interesting to note the chief features of 
this reform and to study the details of the method by 
which it was accomplished. The gTant of civil and 
personal liberty, and the assurance of this independ- 
ence by securing to the free peasant a minimum of 
property, represented by the allotment of a parcel of 
land in tenancy or freehold purchased with public 
funds, and a recognized voice in the management of 
local afifairs, these were the three-fold and principal 
features of this great reform. Domestic serfdom, the 
right of the master to the control of the person of the 
serf, was first abolished without any reservation or 
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•compensation except that the poll-tax, which th& 
tnaster used to pay for his serfs, was now transferred 
to the emancipated serf, Between 1861 and 1863, 
the emancipated domestic serf was required to pay to 
'his master this poll-tax of five shillings for each male 
and four shillings for each female. After 1863, the 
freed serf paid his own poll-tax direct to the State, 

In regard to the allotment of land held by the serfs 
on their master’s estates, and the right of the latter to 
receive quit rents and services from them, the ques- 
tion was not so easy of solution. As a rule, the 
allotments were one-third of the whole estate and 
never exceeded one-half. For allowing the serfs to 
enjoy the usufruct of this Innd with the right of pasture 
on the commons, and of cutting timber and fuel for 
building and burning purposes, the masters either 
received rent on this allotment, or more generally 
required the serfs to cultivate three days in the week 
the unallotted or reserved portion. They seldom paid 
quit rent in money. The personal labour which the 
serfs gave on their master’s land was the usual con- 
sideration received by the master from the serfs at- 
tached to his land. In the industrial provinces, 
money rents were more common. It has been estimat- 
ed that about twenty-five per cent, of the land serfs 
paid quit rent varying from 2s. Sd. to 2s, 9d. per acre - 
the rest rendered services instead. 

The emancipation committee bad first to settle the 
maximum allotment of the land which was to be made 
over to the serf as his private holding discharged from 
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all burdens, and they had next to determine the amount 

of compensation which the serfs, or on their behalf the^ 
State, should pay to their masters for the loss of their 
rents and services. The money rents . which ranged 
from rupees four to rupees fifty according to the 
quality of the land, and the necessities of the master,, 
could be easily ascertained and valued, but the valuation 
of personal services was not so easy, as these services' 
were of a. most miscellaneous variety and subordinated 
the serf to the most ordinary necessities of his master’s 
every-day life. Another source of complication was 
due to the fact that many of the estates belonging to 
the privileged classes were mortgaged, together with 
the serf population on them, to the State which 
had advanced about fifty millions sterling on their 
security. This condition of affairs furnished however* 
the working lever for the action of the State. After 
much discussion the final plan adopted by the late 
Emperor Alexander’s Government was a compromise- 
of several more extreme proposals. An average 
allotment of ten acres was fixed as the size of a serf 
holding. This holding, together with the homestead, 
was ceded in perpetual tenancy by the master to 
the serf on terms settled by mutual arrangement,, 
or failing that, on conditions fixed by law, which, 
however, limited the compulsory occupation of the 
tenant to nine years. Over and above this right 
of tenancy, the serf could compulsorily demand the 
sale of this allotment with the homestead on it at a 
prize fixed by mutual agreement, or failing that by 
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the State officials. The State undertook to provide 
the serf with funds to enable him to buy off his 
master’s rights over the allotment. The rights of 
personal service on his master’s lands were commuted 
into a money payment equivalent to the quit rent, 
which would have been received if no sendee had 
been rendered, and this quit rent was capitalized 
at a fixed valuation- The political rights of the 
master and his profits derived from the drudgery of 
the domestic serfs were abolished without compensa- 
tion. While the serfs interests were thus advanced, 
the master was absolved from all liability on account 
of Imperial and rural taxes due from the serfs, and 
he had not to pay his serfs fines, or defend his actions 
in civil or criminal courts at his own cost as before. 
The State protected its own finances by establishing, 
or rather reviving among the serfs, the institution of 
communal or cantonal responsibility, i.e., the joint 
liability of the mir or village community. The allot- 
ment and the quit rent were all fixed in a lump sum 
for the communal units, and the individual serf was 
made responsible to the commune of which he formed 
part, and each local community of serfs became in 
their turn jointly responsible to the State. To borrow 
an illustration from our Indian Revenue System, the 
settlement was made with the collective body of village 
zamindnrs or inirasdars, as in the Punjab and North- 
Western Provinces, and not with the individual ryat as 
in this Presidency. The Russian word for canton or 
commune is mir^ which has an ethnical and lingual 
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affinity with our Indian iniras. 

At first, the change of condition in the serfs lot was 
a transfer from the yoke of a private alien master to 
that of the collective commune. The serf, though 

7 o 

emancipated, was not allowed to leave his native village, 
or to detach himself from the land witlmut the 
mission of the heads of the mir, who received the 
redemption price from the serf as a condition of his 
lelease. In the old sru^ial polity of Kussia, the father, 
or the head of the family, under whose protection all 
the subordinate members lived together, had very 
large powers, and as these village '}7iiTS or communitifS 
were most of them settled by the descendants of one 
family, next to the lord’s power, the Patriarch’s 
authorit}^ was all-jioteiu for good or for evil. As may 
be easily imagined, tins power was greatly abused even 
to the extent of degiading the purity of family life. 
Th.e financial interesis of the State, as the mortgagee 
of all tlie redeemed estates, and the receiver of the 
poll -tax, com]io]hd it to lend its countenance to the 
maintenance of this pafiiarchal and communal system. 
As a counterpoise to those drawbacks, the new organi- 
zation set up by tlie. emancipation committee greatly 
strengthened the hattds of this peasant population by 
the constitution of (deeh've communal and canton 
councils with the broadest suffrage and with very 
extensive powers of local self-government. The serf, 
once freed fr<un Ids d.rd’s control and x^ossessed of full 
civil and x^olidcaf right , was oot likely to submit long 
and patiently to ihi^ corumunal restraint, and the 
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process of this second liberation may already be said to 
have commenced. The disintegration of the old 
patriarchal system and domestic oppression may be 
safely regarded as by no means the least of the bene- 
ficial changes inaugurated by the great emancipation. 
Between 1861 and 1869, the latest period for which 
information is available, it appears that about one- 
third of the adult male serfs were converted intO' 
perpetual tenants of their ten-acre allotments and 
homesteads. The rental these free tenant serfs pay 
for their land is fixed in the shape of a poll-tax, 
which, when spread over the extent of their holdings, 
represents a charge of two shillings an acre. The 
State claims the right of re-assessing the rentals after 
twenty years. As will have been seen from the 
summary given above, the scheme of emancipation 
presented two alternatives, compulsory perpetual 
tenancy, or compulsory purchase of freehold, as a 
qualification for elevating the serf to the condition 
of a freeman. A third alternative was also left open 
to the serf, by which he might accept a quarter of 
the maximum allotment from his master as a settle- 
ment in compromise of all compulsory relationships. 
About six hundred thousand peasants have accepted 
this alternative, which enables them to dispense with 
the aid of Government funds, and the necessity of 
submitting to the restraints of communal life upon 
free locomotion and residence. Out of a total of 
ten million serf families, six millions have become 
purchasers of their allotments, thirty-one per cent, o 
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this number became so by their own voluntary choice, 
and sixty-nine j)er cent, were obliged to purchase by 
the choice of their old masters, who elected to accept 
the redemption with State funds. It appears from 
detailed statements that the State has advanced 
fifty-one million pounds sterling for the compulsory 
redemption of thirty-five millions of acres allotted to 
about three and-a-half millions of freed serfs.. The 
price paid for redemption by the State was about 205 * 
per acre. In the case of voluntary settlements accord- 
ed to nearly two millions of serfs, the landlords 
obtained twenty per cent, more from the tenants than 
the State assignment. The money advanced by the 
State to redeem the serfs, together with six per cent 
interest, is made recoverable in forty-nine years by an 
annual payment of two shillings and-a-half per acre, 
which he pays to the officers of the redemption board. 
Peasants who have not elected the quarter allotment, 
or who have not been forced to redeem with State 
help and have agreed to continue to be perpetual 
tenants, generally prefer service rents to money rents, 
and the Metayer form of tenancy, which agrees best 
with the economical condition of the country, 
is coming extensively into vogue in respect of these 

properties. 

The total extent of settled lands throughout 
Eussia Proper occupied by perpetual tenants or pro- 
prietary freeholders, is about sixty million acres, 
while the landlords occupy on their own account 

two hundred and forty millions. The Crown peasants 
16 
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come under a dififerent category, but their condition 
is being daily assimilated to that of the redeemed 
freeholders. The total sum advanced by the State, 
and secured on the lands of the peasants up to the 
end of 1869, was sixty-five million pounds sterling, out 
of which the State had foreclosed mortgages to the 
extent of fifty-three millions. The whole of this money 
has been raised, in the first instance, by the issue of 
State banks bills and Government stock at five, or five 
and-a-half per cent,, and the receipts from the peasants 
spread over forty-nine years at six per cent, per annum, 
are expected to clear off the whole of these heavy lia- 
bilities. The capitation tax, the Imperial territorial 
tax, and the redemption payments, taken together, 
average from 27^. to 35s. per head of the rural popula- 
tion, or Is. Gd, to 3s. 3d. per acre. 

We trust these details of the progress of the eman- 
cipation of the peasantry in European Russia will 
prove of interest for more reasons than one. There 
can be no doubt that, as a consequence of this emanci- 
pation, the Russian people have thriven in material and 
commercial prosperity notwithstanding the increase of 
taxation caused by foreign wars ' and the responsibilities 
^f an empire which covers nearly a quarter of the area 

r bf two great continents. The Russian exports of raw 
agricultural produce have vastly increased in value and 
amount during the last twenty years. The cotton 
spinning industry has become a power in western and 
central Russia. The resources, material and moral, o 
Russia were severely tried in the late Turko-Russian 
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^ war, and she stood the test in a way to confirm her 
position as a first class military power, which could at 
any moment send ten lakhs of soldiers to any portioa 
of her vast territory for defensive and aggressive pur- 
poses. The Nihilist outrages and Siberian exiles should 
not in any way be allowed to come in the way of our 
•appreciation of the great strides which Russia has made 
both at home and abroad in the arts of peace and war 
during the last twenty years, and although for the 
time absolutism has triumphed, we may almost with 
safety prophesy that a nation of peasant proprietors, 
with such democratic institutions as the communal and 
cantonal, and district and territorial assemblies, will 
not rest content till it establishes its control over 

national affairs to the displacement of arbitrary or 
■bureaucratic power. 

A few words more before we bring to an end this 
brief review of the revolution effected in Russian agri- 
cultural economy twenty years ago. One of the 
worst effects of absolute power is, that it warps men's 
perceptions in regard to the innate dignity of human 
nature and its common identity under all manner of 
extraneous disguises. The representatives of a ruling 
class soon learn to lisp the shibboleth of the natural 
and inherent superiority of European over. Asiatic 
races. It is .urged that heroic remedies like the 
emancipation of serfs in Russia, and the creation of 
peasant proprietors in France and Germany, can -safely 
be undertaken by the State with public credit or funds 
but that out here in India, the State while claiming a 
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monopoly of landlord’s xiglits must not incur any sucb 
responsibility, because the Indiau ryot is an impro- 
vident, spiritless, and ignorant peasant, whose condition 
has been wretched all along and can never be improv- 
ed. Our reply to this charge is, that the French 
peasant was not always the abstemious and prudent 
citizen that he now is ; there was a time when Arthur 
Young mourned over the condition of the agricultural 
classes of France. The magic of property and of free 
institutions have worked all this wonderful change. 
The degradation from which the Russian peasant has 
been freed by a National Government can scarcely be 
said to be realized in the case of the Indian peasants.' 
The Imperial Government there ventured in a spirit of 
statesmanship and philanthropy to redeem its serfs 
and make them free men regardless of cost. The 
power of the Soxvcav and of the State landlord in this 
country cannot be compared in the continuity and 
intensity of its abuse' for one moment with the tyranny 
of the nobility of Russia. The depression however, 
such as it is, in this country is real and becoming 
worse every day. lict the State interfere not merely 
with a minimum piecemeal dose of judicial reform but 
by the wholesale dispensation of a large administrative 
relief. If it subsidizes or guarantees private banks 
against risk during the first few experimental years 
and enables them to rid the peasantry of their ancestral 
debts, and if at the same time it allows the land revenue 
to be redeemed or permanently settled at a moderate 
figure once for all, it will provide an ample fund for 
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agricultural relief improvement without the necessity 
^of borrowing a single rupee of fresh loans. The ryafc 
• once emancipated and set on his feet and inspired 
wkh a sense that the land is as absolutely his as his 
home or clothes, there need never be any apprehension 
of his running into debt again and not practising thrift. 
The awakening of two hundred millions of the 'earth’s 
most gifted races will be a triumph of beneficent Gov- 
ernment, by the side of which the abolition of slavery in 
1833 in England, or the Slave Emancipation War in 
America of 1860, and the contemporaneous serf 
^emancipation of Russia, will be but child’s play. It 
only needs a statesman to grasp the full height of this 
argument and to restore India to its proud position as 
•the garden and granary of the world. 



* 
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LAND LEGISLATION 
BENGAL TENANCY 
BILL* 


N one of onr former numbers we presented an^ 
outline of the great Keform achieved by the> 
Government of Russia about twenty-five years ago^ 
which resulted in the emancipation of many millions 
of the prandial serfs on Crown lands and the estates of* 
the large proprietors in that country, A similar 
economical revolution was effected in the early part of 
the century on an equally large scale, and with equally 
beneficial results, in the social and agricultural 
economy of the kingdom of Prussia, To us in India 
which is now in the active throes of a great agricultural 
crisis in every portion of its widely scattered provinces, 
the origin and progress of this enfranchisement of the 
Prussian peasantry possess a more than mere historical 

interest and teach us lessons which, in the interests of 

♦ * ^ 

this country, we may not ignore without exposing our- 
selves to a great social cataclysm. The agitation in 
Bengal in connection with the great question of the 
tenancy bill will soon come to a head with the return 
of the Viceroy and his council to Calcutta, and the 
strife of class against class, and of labour against 
capital, will be fought out to the bitter end. We 
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feeL persuaded that the land legislation of Prussia in 
the early part of this century furnishes the most 
striking and historical parallel to this great impending 
crisis. There, as in Bengal, the Government of the 
country sided with the cause of the enfranchised 
labourers as against the all-powerful landlord ; there, 
as in Bengal, the tradition of a free peasantry in a 
remote past, smothered but not killed outright by a 


long period of depression, famished the stimulus for 
renewed efforts on a grander scale. This same problem 
is equally prominent in contemporary politics in other 
parts of India, but the classes representing the> 
interests of capital have not the cohesion and 
power which the Bengal zamindars possess, and 
which establishes the closest resemblance between 
them and the great feudal aristrocracy of Prussia.. 
Of course, there are deep underlying differences in 
the situation which we shall notice later on, but the 
resemblances are sufficiently great to warrant a care- 
ful study of the Prussian land question by Indian 
students. We propose accordingly to furnish a brief 
vesurae of this great revolution which, in its distant 
consequences, has raised Prussia from a second class 
power to be a leading State of Continental Europe 
and enabled it, with a confederated Germany at its 
back, to control the destinies of modern civilization in 
the latter half of this century. 

In the following observations we have in view the 
Prussia of the first half of this century before the great 
'victories ot 186G and 1870 raised it to its present 
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towering position. The seeds of Prussia’s present 
advancement were sown in the great humiliation which 
overtook the country on the battlefield of Jena, which 
annihilated for a time the power of the Hohenzollerns 
and made Prussia the sport of Napoleon’s victorious 
armies. Alone of the continental powers, however, her 
sovereigns and generals took part with Great Britain in 
the great revenge on the battlefield of Waterloo. It 
was in this period of national humiliation that Prussia 
consigned her destinies to the great statesmanship of 
her chancellors Stein and Hardenburg, who, more than 
Bismarck or Moltke, may claim the glory of having 
saved their country in the dark hour of her national 
humiliation. The feudal system, and the social polity 
and agricultural economy based on its principles, were 
buried in the great overthrow at Jena, and when the 
national energy had its upheaval, it refused to be bound 
by the old trammels and urgently called for a change. 
The cycle of reform commenced in 1807, when muni- 
cipal independence was conferred upon the towns, in- 
vidious privileges regarding taxation were abolished, 
monopolies and restrictions gave place to a more liberal 
system of local and general management and a more 
equitable administration of justice. The foundations 
of a system of universal conscription, and general, if 
not compulsory, education, had been laid in the last 
century by Frederick the Great, and were vigorously 
pushed to completion at this time under the stress of a 
great necessity. These agencies have contributed 
along with other reforms, to be more particularly 
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noticed hereafter, to develop the latent energies of the 
population in all directions. The eight provinces of 
the kingdom, Prussia Proper, Posen, Silesia, Pomerania, 
Brandenburg, Saxony, Westphalia, and Rhineland were 
-about this time subdivided into districts ; these last 
contained many departments, which were either made 
up of townships or rural communes. These unions, 
departments, and provinces have each their representa- 
tive councils consisting of privileged landholders, 
representatives of the old nobility and of elected 
representatives of the departments and town com- 
munities. The holders of privileged estates, who 
exercised vast judicial and administrative powers 
under the Feudal System, have been allowed to retain 
-a considerable predominance in these provincial and 
local councils, as also in the upper house of the 
legislature, but their other powers were destroyed by 
.the agricultural legislation in the commencement of 
this century. These few remarks upon the general 
course of Prussian reform will now prepare the reader 
to follow intelligently the great work of liberation 
achieved in connection with the agricultural economy 
of the country, which falls within the more immediate 
scope of our present inquiry. 

A brief survey must here be taken of the condition 
of landed property and its distribution between the 
different classes of the population interested in the 
ownership and cultivation of the soil. The feudal con- 
ception of land was that it determined the status of the 
owner, and too often the land became the unchanging 
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subject of fixed ownership and did not follow the^ 
changing lot of the cultivator or of the proprietor. 
Land in large areas, and bounded by the natural limits 
of rivers or mountains, was held in common by entire 
communities of settlers, and this common right was^ 
affirmed by an interchange of fallow with cultivated 
land after every five or six years. In course of time, 
the cultivated land was broken up into smaller lots for 
the larger sections of the tribe, and these subsequently 
became subjects of individual rights, while the pastures 
and forests were held in common as before, and, when 
the feudal system was organized, became the demesne 
land of the sovereign, or manorial lands of the barons. 

The western provinces of Prussia, l^ing to the 
west of the Weser river, being early colonised by more 
civilized Dutch and Flemish settlers, gave more scope 
to the position and independence of individual pro- 
prietors of farms, while Silesia, Posen, and Pomerania 
retained more exclusively the old organization of village 
lands, being owned in common^by entire communities 
of cultivators. In these provinces, the lanil was divid- 
ed periodically into lots, which were re-distributed after 
intervals of seven years, while the pasture lands were 
used in common. On this condition of things, the 
feudal system of the middle ages impressed its stamp 
and effected great modifications. Its general effect 
was to destroy or subordinate the ancient rights of small 
farmers, as also of village communities, to the domin- 
ion of the lords of manors, who monopolized all the 
profits and privileges ot the land included in their 
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domains, partly by gift of the Crown, partly by forcible', 
dispossession, and partly by the imposition of hard 
conditions of military and personal services subse- 
quently commuted into payments of tithes and other' 
burdens of serfdom or slavery. The cultivating peasant 
forfeited or surrendered his personal freedom and 
became a fixture of the soil he cultivated, valuable 
only for the services he rendered. He could not rise 
superior to his low status, and the aristocratic noble 
could never forfeit his high caste. Custom, as settled 
by general assent or judicial decree, was the only restrain 
to these exactions of the barons, and gradually rural 
society crystallized under its force into disinct factors. 
The personal services were commuted into money pay- 
ments, but the nobility continued to have the monopoly 

of the lands, which they let to the peasantry to culti- 

» 

vate on most disadvantageous terms. The original dis- 
tribution between the eastern and western provinces 
thus reappeared under the steadying influence of 
custom. The powers of landlords were less onerous, 
and the sense of property at the best a more or less 
limited hereditary, or leasehold usufruct, and the 
rights of equal succession to the peasants’ farm were 
more distinctly and freely recognized in the western 
than in the eastern districts. But as a general feature, 
the old customary law was nearly effaced by the 
growth and abuses of the Feudal System. So that about 
the middle of the last century, when Prussia was bless- 
ed with a capable ruler in the person of Frederick the 
Great, the largest proportion of peasant- estates were 
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subject to the crushing and unquestioned dominion of 
the nobles, and their highest interest in these lands 
was a more or less limited usufruct. Only a very small 
proportion of estates were freeholds or customary 
copyholds, but even here the owner’s powers of aliena- 
tion were very restricted. Such was the miserable 
condition of the peasantry in the last century, and we 
have now to trace the gradual steps by which the en- 
franchisement of many millions of the peasants, and 
the bestowal upon them of full proprietary rights, were 
achieved by the genius of Stein and Hardenburg in the 
early part of this century. 

With rare statesmanship they grasped the fact 
• that the essential condition of rescuing the country 
from its miserable helplessness was to effect a radical 
change in the relationship of the soil with the person 
who cultivated it. They laid hold of the principle of 
individual and independent property in the soil as the 
cardinal point of their reform and subordinated all 
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other considerations to this main end. In the words 
of the first edict issued by Stein, the great underlying 
principle of reform was : 

to remove whatever hatl hitherto hindered the individual from 
obtaining that degree of well-being which ho was capable of 
reaching by exertions according to the best of his ability. 

This edict, for the first time in Prussian legislation, 
recognised the fact that land was made for man, and 
promised to encourage all facilities for the acquisition 
of absolute ownership and the free use of the 
land. As a commencement, it was resolved that 
•all personal servitude should be abolished before 
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T810, i.e., within three years from the promulgation 
of the edict. The shackles thus fell off from the 
bodies and spirits of many millions of human beings, - 
and this inspiration of new energy helped the sub- 
sequent work of reform. In 1810, Stein, the author 
of the edict of 1807, was banished by the Emperor 
Napoleon, and Hardenburg became chancellor of the 
kingdom and his edicts moderated the sweeping force \ , 
of the first edict by the adoption of a more cautiouS' 
policy, which effected the same end gradually without " 
the risk of disruption and violence. A gradual aboli- 
tion of services and rights of common was shown to be 
possible by these famous edicts for the “ promotion of 
national agriculture ” and for regulating the relations 
of landlords and peasants.” This legislation of 1807 
and 1810 was subsequently carried out by numerous- 
supplementary edicts, and by the inauguration of plans 
for subsidizing with the help of State funds under- 
takings for the promotion of agricultural prosperity,- 
which were beyond the means of the peasant proprietors 

so freed from their feudal bondage. 

We shall now address ourselves to a closer consider- 
ation of the methods followed out by the Prussian 
Government in giving effect to these great edicts,, 
which abolished serfdom or personal services, consoli- 
dated the peasant’s common rights and encouraged 
credit organizations. The guiding principle in regard 
to the first of these changes was that all that is com- 
mon is hurtful to the individual, and that perfect 
freedom of agricultural orgnanization constituted the 
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strength of the rural population and of the nation at 
large. To abolish all encroachments on personal free* 
dom— to remove restrictions on rights of property in 
land— to relieve the peasants from being the sole class 
liable to the payment of State charges— to^buy out the 
rights of the lords of manors over their peasant serfs* 
services— and turn these serfs into free proprietors— 
to commute the real charges and services — to consoli- 
date rights of common— and to facilitate the improve- 
ment of farms and other landed properties — these were 
the manifold methods by which effect was given to the 
edicts of 1807 and 1810. A brief notice of the 

legislation in each of these directions will illustrate the 
greatness of the work done in Prussia. 


'Jt 


Personal servitude was abolished in 1807, and all 
servitude attached to the land was made to cease from 

1810. Real charges, which constituted the conditions 
on which the peasants held their lands, were not 
abolished at this early epoch. By the old customary 
law, the power of eviction was unhampered except by 
the condition that the landlord should find a new 
peasant for the cultivation of the soil. When absolute 
freedom of alienation was allowed, there was a great 
danger that the landlords would buy out or evict their 
old tenants and retain the vacated lands in their own 
hands. Ihe edict of 1807 accordingly restrained the 
freedom with this condition in favour of all peasants 
who had any hereditary or particular interest in the 
lands, that l.hese lands could not be absorbed except by 
the free consent of the parties. If the lord had satisfied 
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■all the claims of the peasant possessors, he was permit- 
ted to convert such lands into large peasant farms. The 
edict of 1811, introduced a further modification. In 
consequence of the operation of the former edict, two 
parties^ were recognized as having co-equal interest in 
land, the lord entitled to the real charges and 
services, but burdened with an obligation not to absorb 
peasant i^roperties and the necessity of finding a 
cultivator for them, and the hereditary or leasehold 
peasant burdened with the charges and servitudes 
mentioned above. If the parties agreed to a mutual 
compromise, the State gave full liberty to the 
landlords to carry out the agreement. The rights of 
landlords to be compensated were: (1) the right of 
property, (2) claim for services, (3) the dues in 
money and kind, (4) farm stock and (5) real services. 
The rights of the peasant which had to be valued for 
compensation purpose were : (1) claim for support in 
misfortune, (2) the claim for wood and forest produce, 
(3) obligation on the lord to build and repair 
buildings, (4) obligations on the lord to pay taxes, 
(5) and certain rights of grazing. As some of these 
rights were not capable of valuation, the parties were 
left to arrange their differences amicably, otherwise 
the State intervened. A balance was struck between 
these mutual rights and obligations, and as this 
balance was against the peasant proprietor, a com- 
mutation was effected by the peasant’s foregoing 
one-third of a free or copy held holding and one-half 
of the other holdings to his lord, after which both 
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parties were left free to act as their interests dictated. 
This commutation was also made payable in the- 
shape of a rent charge. In valuing the interests of 
the peasant, the farm buildings were not included. 
Money commutations were not thought of, because 
the peasants had no money to spare, while the land 
in their possession had little value. To check any 
sudden disturbance of properties, the liberty of 
commuting was at first allowed to holders of* 
hereditary and taxable properties and was subse- 
quently extended to smaller farms. In 1815, it was 
ordered that rents in kind and money rents should be 
extinguished or made terminable by their possessors, 
who were permitted to receive twenty-five years’ 
value by way of redemption. In 1849, a commission 
composed of rent receivers and rent payers in equal 
numbers was appointed, who fixed the form of 
commutation, and the rates and prices so fixed were 
made obligatory on all parties. It was in these 
various ways that the benefits of personal freedom, free 
use, and free transfer of land, the abolition of all 


personal distinctions of rank and status as regulating 
the capacity for holding lands, and the abolition of the 
rights of pre-emption were secured, and restrictions on 
absoiption of peasant properties were gradually lessened, 
It is to be noted that, as was the case later on in Russia, 
no compensation was allowed for the abolition of personal 
servitudes. The serfs on Crown lands were similarly 
set free by an Act of State. All restrictions in the 

state policy, such as the requisition ol 
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sanction for alienation upon the transfer of land werfif 

abolished by- the edict of 18G1. Restriction as to the"^ 

use of private forests were similarly done away with. It 
was this last edict of 1861, that sanctioned the forma- 
tion of agricultural associations of which so much use 
has been made in subsequent years. Of course, it is 
not to be supposed that there were no alternations of 
policy in respect of this liberal and far-reaching legis- 
lation. There were numerous examples of retrograde 
amendments in 1815 and 1851, but on the whole the 
policy of converting peasant holdings into absolute 
properties was honestly carried out, till in 1860 the 
final legislation on the subject completed the work 
commenced sixty years before and abolished all ves- 
tiges of feudal restraints upon the powers both of land- 
lords and peasants. 

The commutation of real charges was a more difficult 
problem, and the State had to intervene by appointing 
experts to act as arbitrators and fixing official prices 
and rates of compensation when parties would not 
agree. hen the rent charge so commuted did not 
exceed t.„.lhiVds of the valoe of the land, it, 

wos undertaken by the rent charge bonks. It it exceed- 
ed two^third, the bank antherities nright refuse .d.anc- 
es The arrangements for the settlement under- 
^a.-en in t e early part of the century were carried out 

1 ^ portions of peasants’ holdings to the 

landlorfs, varying from one-third to half of the lands 

in their possession. The legislation of 1850 and sub- 
sequent years interposed the machinery of courts ami 
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arbitrators to determine money compensations for 
abolished rent charges and provided the machinery of 
State-subsidized rent charge banks to help the peasant 
to liquidate his liabililies at his convenience without 
any injustice to the landlord. Of course, these great 
reforms were not carried out all at once throughout the 
country. Each province was dealt with separately 
after due consideration of its circumstances. 

The abolition of the rights of common and forest 
rights was secured on a principle similar to that which 
was applied so effectively in respect of lands, servitudes, 
and rent charges. The interest of every sharer in these 
rights of common was valued, and to the owner of the 
same an equivalent piece of land was allotted, and when 
the land was insufficient for such a purpose, a rent 
charge was created in his favour, and these rent charges 
were subsequently commuted at twenty or twenty-five 
years purchase. In carrying out these arrangements, 
parties were encouraged to come to a settlement, by 
which, as far as possible, their holdings would beconso- 
lidated, and the views of a majority of the interested 
parties were allowed to prevail in respect of such 
consolidation or exchange arrangements. This princi- 
ple of subordinating individual to public rights and 
conveniences formed the basis of the compulsory 
drainage and irrigation schemes of improvement, as 
also of forest growth and conservancy which on a 
grand scale were at this time undertaken by Govern- 
ment, while smaller works were promoted by compul- 
sory or voluntary associations of interested landowners. 
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When the State did not undertake improvements, it at 
•first subsidized them by handsome advances of public 
loans, and more than fifty lakhs of rupees were advanc- 
ed in this way in seventeen years (1850-1867). The 
payments made in satisfaction of these demands, as they 
came in, were again advanced by the department of 
agriculture, which had the charge of these funds for 
helping similar fresh undertakings. Besides these 
direct subsidies, more recently the Prussian Govern- 
ment has sought to create a spirit of self-help by 
securing to such advances, when made by private in- 
diWduals for of i„.p„«„.„4 ^p„^„ ", 

lights even against mortgagees for purposes of recovery 

and has also empowered such associations to issue 
mortgage debentures which were at first secured by a 
minimum State guarantee. This condition, however 
has of late been dispensed with as no longer necessary! 
The land tax, which pressed heavily in former times 
was also established on a fair and certain basis, bein? 
two to four per cent, on the value of the net yield the 
incidence of the tax on land being made equal to the 
weight of taxation on other kinds of property. It is no 
wonder that, under such stimulus, real credit institu- 
tions, mortgage debenture banks, rent charge banks 
and self-help associations of all sorts were promoted all 
over the country providing the machinLy Z £1 
uuds, by which the great national aims of the legisl 

^th^thTT a free exchange of capital, 

returns " possibl^ 
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F This brief summary of the land legislation of 
Prussia will not be complete without some reference to 
statistical figures, showing how far, during the last 
sixty years, that these great agencies of enfranchise- 
ment have been in operation, the work of reform has 
been completed. The total acreage of the kingdom 
of Prussia has been estimated to be seventy-three 
millions of acres, and out of this vast total, nearly 


forty-five millions of acres of land were in some form 
or other brought under the influence of this special 
legislation. Nearly thirteen lakhs of persons have 
commuted team of hand services by consenting to 
land allotments or making money payments. This 
change alone represents a saving of the labours of the 
peasent class for thirty millions of days. In respect of 
rights of common, seventeen lakhs of owners consoli- 
dated or settled their right of common over forty-one 
and-a-half million acres during the whole of this 


period of sixty years. Only one-twentieth of this work 
remained to be done in 1867. The tendency towards 
dismemberment has been thus counterbalanced by the 
encouragement towards consolidation, and in the end 
it has been found that the danger of excessive sub- 
division of land has been avoided. In 1860, fifteen 
per cent, of the total area of sixty— five and- 
a-half millions of culturable land belonged to the 
municipalities ; forty-four per cent., or twenty- 
eight millions to non-peasant proprietors, ?*.«., 
the holders of large estates ; thirty-five per cent, or 
twenty-four millions were team farms of 2 )easant 
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proprietors, and five per cent, or three and-a-hair 
millions were smaller holdings. 'The aggregate’ 
average of peasant properties is thus nearly the same 
as that of large properties. The transfer of land 


effected by the disfranchisement legislation may thus 
be said to have roughly divided the land equally, 
between the rich landlords and the poof free men. 
There are now about fifteen thousand owners of larger 
estates, and more than four lakhs of middle-class pro--' 
prietors, who own from twenty to two hundred acres. 
There are further fourteen lakhs ' of peasant pro- 
prietors with only sixty thousand tenants of superior 
holders and about twenty lakhs of agricultural 
labourers. The proportion of rural to urban popu- 
lation in Prussia is seventy per cent, of the former 
to thirty per cent, of the latter. Heavy indebtedness , 
the attendant evil of small proprietors, has been found 
to prevail in Prussia as in other countries, though the 
redeeming feature about Prussian economy is that 
this indebtedness has been due chiefly to the efforts of 
the people to liberate and improve their holdings, 
and it has a tendency to diminish, as the charges 
created by the land legislation and by loans bor- 
rowed for improvement are being gradually redeemed. 
Taking the value of landed estates at seven hundred 
millions, the amount of mortgage debt was three 
hundred and seventy-five millions, of which about 
twenty-five millions were represented by the loans 
made by rent hharge and debenture banks, and the 
remaining three hundred and fifty millions were due 
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to private creditors. The proportion of mortgage- 
< ^^bt to the value of land was formerly two-thirds in 
place of the present proportion of one-half. The 
figures given above include the debts due from the 
privileged holdings as also from peasant properties. 
Peasant properties are in fact in many parts of th® 
country less heavily charged than privileged estates. 

In the words of a parliamentary blue-book, from 
which much of this information has been gathered, it 
may be stated in concluding this review of Prussian 
legislation, that the Prussian nation in the early 
part of the century found itself burdened by a cum- 
bersome feudal system and writhing in the agonies 
of serfdom. Prussian statesmen accordingly set them- 
selves to a manifold task, which in sixty years was fully 
accomplished, the task of converting the feudal serf* 
into a free proprietor, of removing the restrictions which 
the privileged owners of land felt so heavily, and 
making them unencumbered lords of their properties, 
of abolishing all the confusion of tenures, charges, and 
services, of relaxing entails, of commuting rights of 
common, and of encouraging improvement with State 
help and State compulsion, and facilitating the free- 
exchange of land. And all these great reforms have 
been carried out without imposing any serious burden 
on the State’s resources, without any violent disruption 
of the economical relations of different classes of society, 
and without the shock of revolution or internecine class 
struggles. 

Here in India, w^e sadly need the help of similar 
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statesmanship. With a growing population and limited 
resources, the struggle for existence is already being 
felt as a strain on the social system. Meanwhile, the 
experiments that have been undertaken to remedy 
these disorders are not suggested by any broad view of 
the future, or any just consideration for vested rights. 
We refer especially in these remarks to the proposed 
legislation in the lower provinces of Bengal and Behar, 
which present the largest analogies to the condition of 
Prussia in the early part of the century. There, as 
here, the old customary rights of property have suffered 
a depression from long disuse, and the rise of a money- 
ed and privileged class of landlords, who have invested 
in land on the faith of solemn pledges and are 
naturally anxious to turn their bargain to their best 
advantage. This class often press heavily, as in Behar, 
upon the peasant majority of the population. There 
can be no doubt that remedial legislation is urgently 
required to check these evils, and quite independently 
of the saving clause contained in the law of 1793 , 
which extended the permanent settlement to these 
provinces, there can be no doubt that the Grovernment, 
in its capacity as sovereign, has every right to under- 
take legislation intended to remove admitted and 
general grievances. We cannot, however, approve of 
the direction and spirit of the legislation embodied in 
the proposals, which will soon come on for discussion 
before the Supreme Legislative Council in respect of 
this Bengal tenancy bill. The proposed legislation is 
based on lines which are diametrically opposed to- 
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the principles we have described above as having; 
influenced the great Prussian Chancellors. While the 
one sought to disencumber laud and encourage the 
growth of absolute property both in the landlord 
class and in the peasantry, the proposals embodied 
in the tenancy bill are intended to increase these 
mutual encumbrances and the existing complexity of 
rights and interests. While the Prussian legislation 
was guided by the principle of allowing compensation 
for the abolition of all rights, services, and charges 
which were not of the nature of personal slavery, the 
Bengal proposals reject all idea of compensation* 
While the Prussian statesmen have tried their best to 
minimize executive interference in the settlement of 
class relations, the theory underlying the Bengal 
bill is, that the State executive and judicial machin- 
ery must prescribe and regulate every little incident 
of the relations between the owners and tenants of 
land. The only result; and to some extent the intend- 
ed result, will be that the existing confusion will be 
still more confounded, class will be set against class, 
the sacredness of former pledges will be violated, the 
landlords ruined without compensation and reduced to 
the class of rent-receiving pensioners, and the rayats 
taught to look more and more to the State as their sole 
landlord without acquiring the training necessary to 
raise them to a sense of their position. We shall try 
to make our meaning more plain in the sequel of this 
paper. We shall only premise here with a view to 
prevent all possible misunderstanding, that we do not 
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side with the optimist advocates of the existing condi- 
tion of things. We freely allow that an urgent reform 
and a radical reform is called for, but our contention 
is that the lines on which the legislature proposes to 
proceed are radically mistaken and will never lead to 
any real settlement of the present disputes. 

The first portion of the tenancy bill is devoted to 
the consideration of khamar and rayati lands. What 
it seeks to do in this connection is not only to register 
existing rights and tenures but to stimulate the 
growth of rayatwari holdings and to contract the 
area of khamar land, that is, the land in the actual 
possession of the proprietor and not let by him to a 
ryat for cultivation. The law is to presume that all 
land not shown to be khamar is rayati land. The 
landlord’s powers over khamar lands are absolute, 
while in regard to rayati lands his pov/ers will be 
greatly controlled by the proposed legislation. Even 
when rayati land is forfeited for default in the pay- 
ment of revenue and bought in by the landlord, it 
cannot be divested of its rayati character unless the 
landlord keeps it in his own hands. The moment he 
lets it to a tenant, its rayati character revives by 
force of law. So far as the record of existing rights 
is concerned, we see no reason to object to the propo- 
sals of the Government. But this exaggerated value 
set upon the reduction of khamar land, and the 
creation of new rayati lands, appears to us to be 
thoroughly wrong in principle. It is true some cus- 
tomary incident of ancient times is pleaded as an. 
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excuse for the revival of this policy. But circum-1 
stances have so altered since then that its revival 
cannot fail to be mischievous. Our own view of the 
matter is, that while respecting all existing ancient 
Tights there should be no artificial discouragement to. 
the growth of absolute property in land. If the rayati 
land is insuflBcient to meet the existing wants of an 
increasing population, by all means encourage the 
r3’ats to buy khamar lands for consideration by paying 
compensation regulated on a system of real chartres 
and extended over a long term to the landlord chss 
who have invested in land on the faith of a strict 
observance of Uieir purchased rights. Rayati land pre- 
supposes a limitation and complexity of rights while 

the tender, „r „I1 re„ed Jugiitio,. .WuM it 

make as many holdings, khamar or jerait, as possible. 
J..an(^aip> in every way and loses nothing by being 
.i5.aue*«ie absolute property of the owner. The Prussian 
legislation was based on this principle, and we cannot 
but strongly deprecate the suggestion that a contrary 
policy should be inaugurated in Bengal at this day. 

he proportion of khamar land is actually so small, 
being less than ten per cent., that it appears to us to 
be extremely unfortunate that this apple of discord 
should be wantonly thrown ns a temptation in the way 
of the agricultural population of Bengal and Behar. ' 

1 he next two chapters of the hill relate to the rights 
of subordinate tenure-holders and are open to the same 
objection, that the bill seeks to moke much more 
complex the relations of parties in place of simplifying 
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them and allows relief to one class at the expense of 
another without providing compensation. It is well 
known that the permanent zamindari settlement of 
1793 was made on the basis of exacting nine-tenths of 
the average revenue of the estate as land tax and 
allowing one-tenth to the zamindar for the expenses of 
collection, and the risk and responsibility he incurred 
on that account. The zamindars created subordinate 
tenure on the same principle of recovering a fixed and 
a much larger proportion of the revenue. This reserva- 
tion it is now proposed to limit by fixing thirty per 
cent, as the limit of the profits of a subordi- 
nate tenure-holder, which should not be encroached 
upon by any enhancement of the payment claimable 
by the zamindar from him. In the case of jangalbari 
or waste lands generally reclaimed at the expense of 
the zamindar, this limit is fixed at twenty per cent. 
Over and above these provisions, it is proposed to rule 
that no enhancement shall at once double the former 
rate, and that no enhancement shall take place except 
at the interval of ten years. At every stage of the 
process, the civil court’s intervention is made compul- 
sory, and in the matter of registering these tenure 
rights and their transfers, the Collector’s authority is 
interposed at every step. It has been estimated by 
competent authorities that there are in all about eleven 
and one-third lakhs of tenure-holders against two 
and-a-haif lakhs of zamindars and revenue-freeholders, 
and that they represent an income of eight crores of 
rupees as against thirteen crores, which is the incom e 
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of zamindars and owners of revenue free lands. These 
tenure-holders are thus a very important class and are 
well able to take care of their own interest. By their 
education and intelligence, they are far removed from 
the state of helpless dependence, which to a large 
extent is pleaded as a justification for the active inter- 
ference of the Government on behalf of the ryats or 
other cultivators of the soil. The change, if necessary, 
in their condition should have been in the direction of 
enabling these classes to become full proprietors by 
private arrangement with the zamindars, or by permit- 
ting compulsory purchase on the basis of a fair and 
equitable compensation. A balance of mutual liabili- 
ties and advantages ought to be struck, and according 
as that balance turns in favour of the zamindar or the 
tenure-holder, a money payment should be made 
in a lump sum, or a rent charge spread over 
years, or an allotment made of an equivalent portion 
of land, followed thereafter by an extinction of all the 
inconveniences of subordination and division of 
interests and rights. Any one of these arrangements 
would certainly have a more satisfactory result in the 
general adv^ancement of the country than the plan of 
tinkering with existing rights in the assumed interests 
of one class to the prejudice of the zamindars as at 
present proposed. The perpetual interposition of civil 
courts and revenue authorities can only result in 
paralysing private efforts and increasing the sense of 
dependence on the State as the only regulator of 
private rights, than which nothing can in the end prove 
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more prejudicial to all classes couceroed. 

By far the most important portion of the bill relates 
to the position of the ryats. The evident and avowed 
intention of the proposed legislation is stated to be 
the creation of a large class of what are called occu- 
pancy ryats. The old Khoodkhast ryat, no doubt, 
did possess customary rights and interests in land long 
before the permanent settlement was made, and he was 
not in principle subject to arbitrary enhancement and 
eviction. His position was seriously damaged by the 
settlement which, in order to secure the prompt pay- 
ment of the revenue under the sunset law, armed 
zamindars with extraordinary powers, and these powers 
made serious encroachments on the ryat’s independ- 
ence. The Khoodkhast i*yats were like the mirasdars of 
the Deccan. Just as in consequence of the Bombay 
survey settlement, mirasdars have disappeared and the 
old upari tenants have been turned into occupancy- 
holders, the old Khoodkhast ryats were by force of 
circumstances transformed to a large extent into 
tenants-at-will. After a long period of depression. 
Act X. of 1859 first conferred occupancy rights on all 
ryats who occupied any particular holding for twelve 
years at a fixed rental, and it is now proposed to confer 
this occupancy right on all ryats who are residents in 
the village for a term of twelve years. The status of 
the holder determines the status of the holding and 
confers on the land a privileged character, thus revers- 
ing all past traditions and invariable practice, by which 
the tenure of the land regulated the status of the 
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cultivator. The bill further proposes to confer special 
privileges upon this class. Their lands will be heridit- 
able as well as freely transferable, and they may also 
sublet the land without restrictions. Their rents can 
be raised but the limitations are so many and so com- 
plicated that private contract will cease to regulate 
these enhancements in the majority of cases, and the 
interi:>osition of settlement oflScers and civil courts 
v^ill become a sI/T^-c xxotx at every step. T?he occu- 
pancy ryot’s rent cannot be increased except after a re- 
sort to courts ; it cannot be ejected even for default 
in payment except by a similar interposition. The 
right of pre-emption left to the landlord as a coun- 
terpoise to these large powers is similarly clogged 
with conditons so that it can only be exercised with 
safety after a resort to the courts. The very price 
is to be fixed by the courts if parties do not acTee 
as they will not in the majority of cases. Even when 
the landlord buys the land, the moment he lets it to 
a third party, that party acquires the status of a ryat 
as freely as though he had succeeded by transfer from 
the former occupant. In regard to enhancements of 
rent, it is provided that no rent can exceed one-fifth of 
the gross produce ; that no enhancement can double 
the rent; that no enhancement can take place except 
by a contract approved of by the Eevenue Collector, or 
by a decree of Court ; and the Eevenue Collector is to 
determine the rates of land up to which enhancements 
may be made, and these rates are to be accepted by 
the civil courts as conclusive in all cases* An increase 
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•of rent claimed by reason of a general rise of prices is 
to be shared half and half, provided the half is not more 
than the proportion of the rise of prices to old prices. 
No rate can be doubled at any single enhancement, and 
an enhancement once made must hold good for ten 

years. 

These are some of the provisions intended to protect 
the interests of the ryat classes. Our objection to the 
change is not based on any indifference to the interests 
of the ryats. These ryats number more than ten 
millions in all and pay a rental of twenty-one millions 
to the zamindars and tenure-holders, and, as we have 
said, they hold ninety per cent, of the lands owned 
by the zamindars. Such stupendous interests claim 
all the protection which far-sighted statesmanship 
can confer on them. Our principal contention is 
that the landlord’s rights, sanctioned by usage and by 
law, will be adversely affected by the changes without 
providing any compensation to these classes, and that 
the permanent peace and advancement of the country 
will not be promoted by provisions which, at every step, 
set class against class and compel resort to the courts, 
or to the Collector’s agency. The interest and owner- 

9 

ship in land will still continue to be as divided as 
before between quarrelsome partners, and no real im- 
provement will take place. Our own proposal is that 
as far as possible the entanglement of private relations 
should be simplified, and the occasions of conflict and 
subdivided ownership should be minimized. We would 
confer full proprietary rights on the ryats of whatever 
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decree who hold rayati lands, i.e., non-khamar, but 
these full rights should extend only over a limited por- 
tion of the estate so held and will have to be purchased 
for a proper equivalent in the shape of resigning in the 
landlord’s favour all rights over the other portion not 
so reserved. The liabilities and rights of the ryats and 
the landlords must be duly weighed one against the 
other, and on the principle of a sliding scale, we would 
apportion the land between the two classes, assigning 
one and the larger part absolutely to the ryat, another 
to the landlord, and if a balance is still left due, we 
would provide compensation in money rent charges, by 
which means all conflict will cease, and both the ryat 
and landlord will be made to feel increased interest in 
their absolute properties. The more practical ques- 
tion relates to the way in which this liberation of the 
land from its present entanglements can be brought 
about. Our own proposals are based on the recorded 
experience of similar undertakings which have been 
successfully carried out in other countries. In the first 
instance, we would encourage the redemption of rent 
and other charges paid by the ryats to the zamindars, 
and revenue- free and tenure-holders. The present 
value of the payments made by them to these classes 
comes to about twenty-one crores. These twenty-one 
crores paid to the zamindars and tenure-holders are, on 
an average, one-fifth of the gross value of the annual 
agricultural wealth of Bengal, which has been roughly 
estimated by Major Baring — now Lord Cromer — at one 
hundred crores. As there are about ten millions of 
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ryat;s, Uu‘s represents an average gross production of 

one hundred rupees for each cultivating ryat’s family, 

out of which he has to pay at present twenty rupees 

or one- fifth share. Estimated in acres and taking the 

yield per acre to be ten rupees, it follows that each 

□ 

ryat cultivates about ten acres and pays two rupees an 
acre out of a produce worth ten rupees per acre. In 
the case of the occupancy ryat, we would divide his 
holding into three parts, make two of these parts over 
to him in absolute right and hand over the third as 
absolute khamar land to the landlord. In the case of 
other ryats we would divide the holdings half and 
half. As this arrangement will not settle the account 
of their mutual rights and liabilities, the balance will 
have to be made up by money rent charges. The 
ryat, left in possession of his one-half or one-third 

■i 

holding, should be required to pay his old rent on the 
reduced holding for a period of thirty or forty j^ears, 
so as to repay balance of the purchase money with 
interest. If the parties cannot be made to agree to 
this slow method, the Grovernment could easily render' 
them this help by advancing the money wherewith the 
ryats might be enabled to purchase out their land- 
lords’ claims. The capitalized value of half of twenty- 
one crores will be about two hundred crores, and that 
of one-third of twenty-one crores ^will be one hundred 
and forty crores. The Government could safely float 
any loan at four per cent, and pay off the zamindars 
for the loss of their rights over the reserved portions of 

the ryats’ holdings, and recoup themselves by levying 
17 
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six per cent, interest from the ryats for a term of 
thirty-five years. Purchase on these terms will be 
compulsory, and the landlords will more easily be 
reconciled to it than consent to see themselves deprived 
of a valuable property without any compensation as the 
present bill proposes to do. Thrifty ryats might be 
allowed the option of redemption at an earlier period 
by the inducement of a considerable reduction in the 
total capitalized value. This latter plan has been suc- 
cessfully adopted in Russia in respect of the serfs who 
received one-third of their master’s lauds in freehold 
ric^ht. The other plan would set ofif the mutual liabi- 
lities and rights of the two classes, and according as the 
balance inclined in the zamindars’ favour, an equivalent 
allotment of land made once for all, or a rent charge 
created for a term of years with a provision for a sink- 
ing fund, would have to be arranged. This was the 
principal feature of the Prussian plan of enfranchise- 
ment, and it has this advantage that no liability is 
thereby thrown on the Government. Even under the 
Russian plan, the liability of the Government is only 
nominal, as it only intervenes in place of private 
money-lenders because its credit is exceptionally good, 
and its powers of levy are proportionately more effect- 
ive. In this way we could achieve the liberation of 
the ryats in Bengal in a generation or two without any 
violence to vested rights, and our plan would above all 
train and educate the people by a slow diseiplne of 
thrift to retain their newly acquired s ttttus. The 
present proposals of the bill simply couhscate the 
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interests of one class to benefit another and c^aohly 
'be justified on socialistic or communistic principles. 

The elements of national prosperity are wanting 
in a country whose principal resource is agriculture, 
and that agriculture is in the hands of a thriftless and 
•poverty-stricken peasantry, who are weighted down 
with heavy charges, and whose life and labours are 
not cheered by the charm and strength inspired by a 
sense of property. If this country sadly wants a 
proud and independent yeomanry as the backbone of 
its strength and prosperity, it no less equally needs 
the leading and the light of propertied men. A com- 
plete divorce from land of those who cultivate it - 
■is a national evil, and no less an evil is it to find 
■one dead-level of small farmei-s all over the land. 
High and petty farming, with an upper ten thousand 
of the holders of large landed estates, and a vast 
mass of peasant farmers, this mixed constitution 
of rural society is necessary to secure the stabi- 
lity and progress of the"' country. The bill under 
■cosideration robs Peter to benefit Paul, and at the 
same time it creates an hostility of interest where 
entire union should prevail, and it clogs the land- 
with a variety of interests and ownership and 
entangles mutual relation in such a manner as to 
drive both parties constantly into civil courts. We 
know our suggestion is so far out of the lines within 
which the discussion has been hitherto conducted 
that it is not likely to attract favourable attention 
on the part of the extreme advocates either of the 
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ryats or the zamindare. Our .perception, however,, 
of the perilous nature of an obstinate persistence in 
? laissez faire policy is so keen and our disapprobation 
of the revolutionary proposals now made is so radical,, 
that we have deemed it necessary to scatter this seed 
on the field of discussion and wait to see if it 
falls on good soil. A settlement based on the 
plan advocated by us will successfully accomplish 
^all the ends that the Government has in view,, 
and the zamindars will not be in a worse position 
than they are now. They will get full compensation 
for the loss of their rights over one portion of their 
estates, and their dominion over the other half will 
te of a character which could never hereafter be 
(luestioned. On the other hand if the present bill 
passes into law, the restraints on the landlord’s power 
in the matter of enhancements and evictions, in the 
levy of rent, in the claim for improvements, and 
disturbance, will soon succeed in 'gradually lowering 
the status of the zamindars to the level of pension 
receivers. Such a state of things will keep up and 
intensify all the elements of strife, and just ns 
\be riots and disturbances in Knstern .Bengal have 
paved the way for the present legislation, further 
disorders will suggest more drastic and retrograde 
remedies in the future. It is above all important 
to put an end to this irritation, and this can only he 
done by the adoption of one or the other of the alterna- 
tive plans of settlement which we have ventured to 
Tiropose. Bet each man’s land be as much his absolute 
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Hr property as his house or clothes, and things will settle 
down themselves agreeably to the interests of all parties 
concerned. The British Government in India, 

. - powerful as it undoubtedly is, cannot command the 

vi power to retrace its steps in such matters and throw* 
f.*^ , the country backwards a ihundred years. This 

W' 

attempt to revolutionize in a retrograde direction 
^ is bound to fail and will fail only to suggest a 
further repetition of the same un suited remedies. 

To sum up the points in which our proposal pos- 
sesses undoubted advantages over the present bill : — 
(1) Both would effect a re-distribution of land, but 
while the bill would make this allotment without 
compensation, our proposals are based on the grant of 
adequate compensation to the parties who might bo 
deprived of their existing rights ; (2) while the present 
bill would perpetuate the existing conflict and create 
fresh confusion and complication of interests in land, 
our proposal would simplify this entanglement as far 
as may be possible ; (3) while the bill would create an 
artificially defined class of subordinate tenants tempted 
on all occasions to throw off their subjection, and a 
landlord class hemmed iu on all sides by inconvenient 

» obligations, we would create an entirely independent 
"peasantry trained by thrift to prize its independence, 
and at the same time confer an absolute property in 
their lands on the zemindars and tenure* holders ; (4) 
while the bill would drive both classes into civil courts 
and the Kacheries of revenue and settlement oflBcers at 
-every step, we would simply lock up the doors of these 
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co6rciv6 ag6Dcies by taking away tb© usual i’nduc©Tn©iits 
:for strife and dissension, and make custom and contract 
the measure of the obligations binding one class to an- 
other, instead of a harassing and penal law ; (5) while- 
the bill would create fresh occupancies and destroy 

m 

khamar land, we would increase the latter^ and raise- 
the former once for all to their full status ; (6) while’ 
the bill would in the end cover the land with one dead- 
level of pauper tenants, we would ensure their more ^ 
hopeful existence, aspiring alwa 3 »s to attain a higher 
standard of comfort, alongside of a rich middle and 
upper class of great territorial lords. 

One word more before we conclude. The present 
bill makes no provision for the rights of the Govern- 
ment tenants in Khas Mahals. There is no indication 
that the Government is prepared to bind itself by the 
restrictions it so generously imposes upon zamindors 


to receive less than one-fifth of the gross produce as 
rent, or to refrain from ousting tenants without re- 
sort to the courts, or from doubling the rent at once, 
or to pay for improvements, o‘ ive ten years’ rent 
as compensation for disturbavtoe. The condition of 
the ryats in these Khas Mahals does not compare 
favourably with the zamindars’ rj^ats in Eastern 
Bengal. The ryats* advocates in Bengal should 
certainly not content themselves with partial legislation, 
which makes it possible for Government to refrain from 
dealing towards itself the same strict measure of etpiity 

O 

which it proposes to deal to others. And as we are on 
this part of the subject, we may well ask whether^ 
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under the periodica! assessments, the State landlord 
is prepared to concede as agrainst itself the same 
measures of restriction and moderation which it is so 
anxious to provide for the tenantry of the zamindars. 
Here in this Presidency, G-overnment doubles and 
trebles, in many cases quadruples, the assessment at a 
leap, the assessment has to be paid punctually on 
pain of forfeiture of all interest in land, there is no 
limit that the assessment in all cases shall not exceed 
one-fifth of the ^ross produce, and no payment is made 
for improvements or disturbance when a ryat is ousted 
from his ancestral lands. In all these respects, the 
revenue administration in other parts of India must 
be put on a more equitable footing before Government 
can with clean hands ask the zamindars in Bengal to 
surrender the proprietary rights guaranteed to them 
by one hundred years continuous possession, and on 
the faith of which most of the settled estates have 
changed hands to such an extent that the idea of 
depriving the present race of landlords of their advant- 
ages, without compensation for the loss thus thrust on 
them, savours very much of a communistic and latter- 
day Saints’ revolution, than which, in a country circum- 
stanced as India is, nothing can be more disastrous 
and perilous alike to the people and to their rulers. 
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question of tbe law of land sale in British 
India has been the subject of a standing con- 
troversy for the last twenty-five years and more, and 
the new Act for the relief of the Deccan agriculturist* 
has raised the subject from one of speculation into a 
matter-of-fact reality in its relation to this Presidency. 
Prior to this period, the tendency of British Indian 
Legislation and administration had been generally to 
assimilate the laws and institutions of India with the 
latest innovations in Europe. Usury laws were 
abolished in 1855, because Mr. Bentham and others 
had denounced them in England, and the English 

” ' o 

Ijegislature had removed those restrictions on the 
universal freedom of contracts. Local cesses and 
octroi duties were abolished not only in British India, 
but lalso throughout the Native Sttites, because they 
interfered with the freedom of trade. Iimm com- 
missions were set up, and so-called settlement 
operations were carried on with a view to equalise 
taxation on all classes without distinction. It 
was a part of this same system that led Governineut 

to abolish the old mirasi tenure, and the joint 

, — — 
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liability of the village, and substitute in its place the 
survey occupant’s tenure, and when the first settlements 
were introduced, much credit was taken for conferring 
on the ryats the most unrestircted power of transferring 
their interests in land. This tendency to innovation 
and the levelling up of Oriental institutions to the 
requirements of the most radical theorists in Europe 
was in its full swing before the mutinies, and the an- 
nexation policy and the denial of adoptions were onl5*' 
the political phases of this same spirit. The fearful 
blaze of that period of troubles opened the eyes of the 
ruling authorities to the great mistake that had been 
corrmitted, when the conservative traditions of the first 
conquests, the policy associated with the memories of 
Elphiustone, Munro, Malcolm, and Metcalfe, was given 
up for new-fangled ways of thought and revolutionary 
action, recommended by men like Bird and Thomason 
in the North-Western Provinces, and in our Presidency 
by Groldsmid, Hart, Cowper, and Willoughby. 

With the reversal of the political maxims which had 
till then obtained sway in regard to Native States, 
a similar reaction was for the first time seen to in- 
fluence what may be called the Home Administration 
of the Empire. In consequence of the law which 
made land, both ancestral and acquired, freely 
alienable for the debts of its owner, a great change 
was slowly but steadily taking place in the status 
and position of the proprietary classes. All over 
India, lands were sold for arrears of revenue by the 
revenue officers and for decreed debts, both secured 
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and unsecured, by the civil courts through the 
coercive process of sales, and this change was visibly 
tending to the impoverishment of the old proprietors 
and transferring the lands into the hands of strangers 
and non-residents, who generally belonged to the 
mercantile and trading classes and bought up the 
land for no other attraction than its character as a 
paying investment. This change of possession had 
excited some attention even before the mutinies 
began, especially in the North-Western Provinces, 
but at that time the Government of that province 
expressed its inability to do anything more than to 
watch the natural and unrestricted course of the free 
transfer of property. During the height of the 
AXutiny, it was however noticed that in many cases 
the ousted proprietors had re-entered into possession, 
and that the old tenantry had sympathized with 
them and sided with them against the new purcha- 
sers. In August 1858, this matter attracted the 
notice of the court of directors. They observed that 
the rapid transfer of lands from the hands of the old 
j)roprietors to those of persons with no local inHuence 
was a source of weakness to the Government, and 
without suggesting immediate measures of relief, they 
recommended the subject to the attention of the Gov- 
ernment of India, The Government of India, in 
forwarding the Home despatch to the Government of 
the North-Western Provinces, susfifested the advis- 
ability of restricting coercive sales of laud to mortgirge 
decrees, and the Sadar Court of the North- Westera 
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Provinces was also in favour of a similar restriction, 
^o further steps, however, appear to have been 
taken at the time with reference to this suggestion. 
Early in the next year. Lord Stanley (afterwards Lord 
Derby), sent out a despatch which may be said to be 
the starting point of this controversy regarding the 
policy of permitting land to be freely sold for aU 
secured and unsecured debts of the owner by coercive 
process of the civil courts, or of his own will and 
choice. After noticing that the freedom of transfer 
had been a source of weakness to the Government, 
inasmuch as the new purchasers had no hold on the 
tenantry who sided with the ousted proprietors, the 
despatch suggested that in respect of past transactions 
efforts should, if possible, be made to bring about com- 
promises, and in regard to the future, it was recom- 
mended that the powers of the judges of the lowest 
courts should be restricted to suits for money and 
movable property, that no execution against land 
should be permitted for decrees below a certain 
amount, and that lands should not be sold without the 
sanction of the District Judge, as had, in fact, been the- 
practice in the case in those provinces before 1834. 

This despatch was forwarded by the Government of 

India to the local authorities, who in due course elicit- 

* ^ 

ed the views of their chief revenue officers, and, 
through the Sadar Court of the District Judges, with 
reference to the questions raised in it. As might 
be expected, the revenue officers gave their opinions in 
favour, more or less, of restrictive legislation, while the* 
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judicial officers for the* most part maintained the 



wisdom of masterly inactivity in this matter. The 
minutes recorded by Mr, Reade, Mr. Muir, andl 
Mr. Strachey (since Sir \V. Muir and Sir J, Strachey), 
on one side of the question, and by Sir (r. Edmond- 
stone, the then Lieutenant- Crovernor, and Mr. Pearson 
(since the Hon’ble Justice Pearson), on the other, may 
be said to exhaust all that can be said for and against 
the measure of allowing land to be freely sold in execu- 
tion of decrees. The most noticeable feature of this 
correspondence is, that while the chief judicial authority 
of the province, the local Sadar Court, sided* with the 
views of the revenue officers to a great extent, the chief 
executive officer, the IJeutenant-Governor of the Pro- 
vince minuted strongly against all the proposals made 
by the Revenue Board, and suggested ouly slight im- 
provements in procedure as a sufficient palliative for the 
disease. We can only present a short summary of the 
views held by the several officers who took part in this 
discussion. 


Mr. Muir suggested that there should be no res- 
triction on voluntar}^ mortgage or sale, or on the action 
of the courts in enforcing such contracts. In the case 
of simple debts, he was of opinion that the person and 
movable property of a debtor, and his houses and town 
gardens, might be attached and sold, but not his lauds. 
In the execulion of decrees on mortgage bonds, it was 
suggested fliat the Collector should try to secure 
sat.isfaction by transferring the property for a term of 
years on the payment by the transferee of a sum equal 
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to the decree, or by making over the land to the mort- 
gagee creditor for a term of years to pay himself out 
of its usufruct and have his claims discharged. If 
neither of these alternatives wei’e possible, the land 
should be sold, or the debtor and his estate should pass 
through the Insolvency Court, which should be allowed 
to count the usufruct of the land for fifteen years 
among the assets of the estate. Mr. Reade, who was 
then senior member of the Revenue Board, suggested 
that sales might take place in execution of even money- 
decrees after all attempts had failed to secure payment 
by selling the movable property of the debtor, and by 
letting his lands on farm for a period of years, but that 
such sales should not be ordered without the sanction 
of the District Judge. The creditor should be required 
to pay ten per cent, upon the value of the decrees to 
reimburse the Grovernnient for the trouble of realizing 
his debts. Mr. Thornhill, Commissioner of Allahabad, 
disapproved of the sale process and suggested that the 
best way to ensure a check was to tax extravagance in 
marriage expenditure. Mr. Cocks, Commissioner of 
Jabalpur, suggested in addition to the prohibition of 
sales by civil process of the lower courts, that no 
alienation by a proprietor should be held valid, which 
had not the consent of his next two generation of heirs. 
Mr. Pinkney, Commissioner of Jhansi, thought that 
the transfer of land from the old proprietors to the 
mercantile classes was not capable of being remedied. 
Mr. Williams, Commissioner First Division, approved 
of the proposed prohibition of transfers of land by 
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decrees of courts on the ground that it would check 
extravagance, and in the meanwhile suggested that 
the civil courts should be directed to try first the 
efifects of temporary attachment of the profits of land 
by way of satisfying the decree. Mr. Harvey, Com- 
missioner of Agra, suggested that under strict Hindu law 
it was only the usufruct that was liable to be sold in 
payment of the debts of each hereditary holder in posses- 
sion and that no larger interest should be sold. Mr. 
Batten, Commissioner of Rohilkhand, was of opinion 
that the political evil of such transfers was much 
exaggerated, and that any restrictive legislation 
would be a confession of error and weakness and oppos- 
ed to the teachings of Political Economy, If a change 
were to be made, he would only restrict the exemp- 
tion to decrees below three hundred rupees, and in 
suits above that amount the execution against land 
should be in the hands of the European Judge, who 
should refer the adjustment to the Collector. Mr. 
Gubbins, Commissioner of Benares, proposed to extend 
the exemption to sales for arrears of revenue along 
with those under decrees of court. In the first case, 
the sales should hold good for twenty years at the 
most, after which the property should return to the 
owner. In the case of sales under decrees, including 
simple and mortgage debt«, only the life interest of 
the debtor should be transferable. If he and his 
heirs join, the alienation might hold good for two 
lives, but beyond that period it should not be bind- 
ing. Even private alienations should be void beyond 
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the period of two generations. Mr. Currie, Collector 
of Boolandshar, suggested the necessity of the intro- 
duction of a law of entail to take up the place of the 
obsolete provisions of the Hindu Mitakshara Law of 
joint property as the only effective remedy. Mr. Mayne, 
Collector of Banda, disapproved of the proposal regard- 
ing entail as being opposed to Native feeling and 
maintained that the necessity of borrowing was forced 
upon the ryats by the pressure of the revenue assess- 
ment. He accordingly suggested that the assess- 
ment should be lightened. He was of opinion that the 
political consequences of free transfer were exaggerated 
and that there were benefits arising from the infusion 
of stranger blood. At the same time, he considered that 
the change, as far as it had gone, had been sufficient, 
and that, if possible, the further destruction of the old 
proprietors should be prevented, and while upholding 
private contracts, he suggested that decrees for simple 
debts should be satisfied by a temporary transfer or 
farm and not by the sale of land. The Collector of 
Cawnpore, Mr. Sherer, was of opinion that the evil 
complained of was due to the direct engagement of the 
Government with proprietors of small estates and that 
no prohibition of sale could remedy it. Mr. Strachey, 
Collector of Moradabad, in a very suggestive minute- 
urged that the evils complained of were owing to the 
novel and rigid revenue system that had been intro- 
duced, substituting individual rights and liability in 
place of the old joint responsibility and the absence of 
the power of alienation. The change was not in all 
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cases from bad to worse, for stagnation would mean im* 
poverished proprietors, and the curse ^of landlords, 
impotent for good, would be doubly heavy in a country 
which v,ras almost entirely an agricultural one. The 
evil, in Mr. Strachey’s opinion could not be remedied 
by merely legislative changes, or the reform of the 
procedure of courts. The Grovernment must take upon 
itself all the functions of a wealthy landlord. He ac- 
cordingly advocated the plan of Government agricult- 
ural banks on the model of the French Credit Fonder, 
As far 'as legislative relief could legitimately be 
extended, he thought that the Government had done 
enough by enacting Sections 194, 243 and 244 in the 
new Code of Civil Procedure, 

The North-Western Provinces Government, after 
eliciting the views of its revenue officers, referred the 

question to the Sadar Court, who consulted the District 

$ . 

Judges upon the matter. j\lr. Pearson, Judge of the 
Sagar and Narbada territories, in an exhaustive minute 
discussed both sides of the question nnd gave his 
opinion against the proposed restrictions upon sale and 
the i)roposed substitute, namely — temporary transfer 
or farm of the profits. Mr. Wyhyard, Judge of Shaje- 
hanpore, suggested that sales in execution of decrees 
could not well be abolished as long as the Government 
retained that process to recover its arrears of revenue, 
and that all that could be done by way of remedy was 
to take steps to secure the attendance of both parties 
when the suit was tried, and to make the District 
^fudge’s sanction necessary in cases of sale for decrees 
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exceeding three hundred rupees. Mr. Lean, Judge 
of Mirza])ore, expressed his doubts about the validity 
of the political argument urged for a change of the 
law, and he concurred in all essential points with 
Mr. Pearson. Mr. Vansittart, Judge of Bareilly, main- 
tained that although the michief was chiefly owing to 
the revenue system with which the civil courts had no 
concern, yet, as political expediency required it, he 
would vote for the change and exempt all revenue- 
paying lands from liability to any process of the 
courts. Mr. Plowden, Judge of Grhazeepore, also 

suggested that the remedy for the evil complained of 
was to be sought in a reform of the revenue system 
The revenue system broke up the talukdaries and 
violated the principle of the joint liability of village 
communities and substituted individual ownership in 
its place under the Pattedari and HalJcabandi system.. 
Mr. Ross, Judge of Farrakabad, urged that under a 
settled and strong Government, the evil complained of 
was unavoidable under the operations of a law of equal 
succession. While, therefore, a complete check was 
impossible, he suggested as palliative measures the 
necessity of registering all bond affecting land, of 
increasing the powers of pre-emption and exempting 
lands from sale for debts below one hundred rupees 
and lastly, he advised that a preliminary inquiry should 

precede the sale with a view to ascerhain and define the 
interest sold. 

The Sadar Court of the North-Western Provinces- 

expressed themselves in favour of compelling the 
18 ^ 


ere- 
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ditor first, to exhaust the personal property of the 
debtor and then of limiting sales of land to decrees 
in which the property to be sold had been distinctly 
hypothecated, and to cases of fraud on creditors. They 
were also in favour of declaring the exemption of land 
from liability to sale in respect of decrees for small 
amounts, and requiring the Munsiffs to secure the 
sanction of the District Judge before proceeding to sell 
the land. The Ueutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Proviiices, in reporting his views upon the 
whole correspondence, expressed himself strongly against 
all the heroic remedies and thought that the provisions 
of Sections 194, 243 and 244 of Act VTII. of 1859 
were sufficient for the present with a slight amend- 
ment of Section 244, so as to dispense with the 
necessity of finding sufficient security, and he suggest- 
ed that it was desirable to watch their effects for 
some years and to be content till then with a direction 
to require that, in all executions of decrees for money, 
process shall in the first instance issue against the 
movable property, and that the interests to be sold 
should be carefully ascertained by the Collector, so as 
to secure to the purchaser a carefully defined title. 

This summar}' of the views of the revenue and 
judicial officers in the North-Western Provinces will 
show the wide diversity of opinion that prevails on 
the subject among persons in every way competent to 
jud ge about the issues involved in the dispute. All 
varieties and shades of opinion are represented in it, 
from the extreme conservatism which would abolish 
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^^ntirely the powers of even volantar}^ transfer and 
make the ryat a serf of Government lands, or revive 
the system of entail, to the extremely radical pri nciples 
of a lai83ez faire policy of doing nothing by way of 
interference between man and man. A strong 
consensus of views appears, however, to be in favour 
of a middle coarse which, while restricting the 
enforced sale of land to decrees, which by their 
express terms affected it, would uphold the power of 
private transfer by way of sale or mortgage^ but 
would even in cases, where sales might be necessary 
and proper, first try the effects of a temporary attach- 
ment and farm of the profits. This view, it will be 
•seen, was first suggested by Sir W. Muir and coiri^ 
cides in all essential details with that which has 
•received the sanction of the legislature in the Deccan 
Agriculturists Relief Act. 

To proceed, however, with the history of the land 
•sale controversy, the Government of India a[)pears to 
have taken no further action in the matter on the 
conflicting views of the North-Western Provinces 
officers, and to have contented itself with watching 
the effects of the new Code of Civil Procedure for 
some years as recommended by the Lieutenant-Gov* 
ernor. It must be remembered, however, that the 
revulsion of feeling caused by the mutinies suggested 
the introduction of Sections 194, 243 and 244 in the 
Cod#», and these Sections may well be reckoned as the 
first acknowledgment of a change of policy on the part 
of Government in this connection, and a recognition of 
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its obligation to respect the national sentiment regard- 
ing ancestral land and its duty to preserve the old 
hereditary proprietors of the same in their possession. 
It was hoped at the time that by making the decreed 
amount payable by instalments, and by permitting 
temporary attachments of the lands either through a 
receiver appointed by the courts or through the 
Collector of the District, sufficient time and oonsider-- 
ation would be secured to help the involved proprietor 
to redeem his lands and retain his status. 

In its newly acquired provinces, the Government of 
India proceeded a step further in the declaration of this 
new policy* In the Punjab, a circular order having 
\he effect of law was issued as early as October 1 858, 
directing that no hereditary or jointly acquired property 
in land should be sold in liquidation of a sum decreed 
in the Civil Courts without the sanction of the Judicial 
Commissioner. In 1866, when the Code of Civil 
Procedure was extended to the Punjab Provinces, a 
proviso was ordered to Section 208 (which declares all 
rights in lands as liable to attachment and sale) — to* 
the effect : 

That MO immovable property should he attached or sold with- 
out the sanction of the Commissioner of the Division, and no horo- 
ditai'V of jointly-acquired property in land should bo attached or 
sold without the sanction of the Chief Court. 

Similar provisions were introduced by the Govern- 
ment of India in its Proclamations, extending the Code 
of Civil Procedure to the other nou-regulation districts. 
In the Central Provinces and in Oudh, it was added 
that no ancestral property in land should be sold in 
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satisfaction of a decree without the sanction of the 
Judicial Commissioner, and no self-acquired property 
in land should be sold without the previous permission 
of the Divisional Commissioner. In the Chota Nagpur 
District of the Bengal Provinces, under orders of the 
Government of India issued as far back as 1833, im- 
movable property was not sold in liquidation of debts, 
but under the order of the Political Agent of the 
Province the estate of the debtor was sequestrated, and 
the assets were appropriated to the payment of the 
creditor after allowing a small maintenance to the in- 
debted proprietor. When the Code of Civil Procedure 
was extended to this province, these powers of the Com- 
missioner or Political Agent were expressly reserved, and 
without his sanction no sale could take place. In the 
Berar Districts, the sanction of the Divisional Commis- 
sioner and of the Pesident respectively was required be- 
fore ancestral or self-acquired land could be sold. It was 
only in the so-called regulation provinces of Bengal, 
Bombay, Madras, and the North-West, that no legal 
restriction was placed upon the freedom of sale. In 
all the other provinces, the power of allowing sale was 
left to the discretion of the chief revenue and judicial 
authorities. The necessity of such sanction acts as a 
'deterrent upon money-lenders, who seldom, if ever, 
succeed in making out a case sufficiently strong to 
satisfy the higher authorities. As the introduction of 
Sections 194, 243 and 244 was the first step in th^ 
way of securing the restriction of complete freedom of 
transfer in land, this requisition of superior sanction 
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might well be regarded as the second decisive step 
taken by the Government with a view to protect the 
old proprietar}^ classes from being deprived of their 
lands by the superior enterprise and intelligence of the 
money-lenders. 

In course of time, it was however discovered that 
the checks sought to be imposed in both the ways 
above mentioned proved comparatively ineffective in 
operation, and this led to what may well be called the 
next phase of this land sale controvers3% The subject 
was first broached by the Judges of the Chief Court in 
the Punjab, who complained that the discretion 
vested in them by law required some definite rules to 
guide it in a spirit of uniformity throughout the terri- 
tories, and they asked for a legislative measure which 
would define more particularly the circumstances in 
which the sanction should be given or refused inde- 
pendently of the question, whether the other assets of* 
the land-owning classes were sufficient or not, which 
was the only point inquired into in practice. This 
reference re-opened the larger question of the desirabi- 
lity of such restrictions upon the freedom of sale. 
Mr. Justice Bonlouis expressed himself strongly in 

favour of absolutely refusing permission to the sale of 

« 

land in a zainindari or Bhayachari village in respect of 

money debts unless the land was mortgaged to the 

decree-holder. Mr. Justice Simpson went further and 
desired that there should be no exception even in cases 

of mortgage bonds. The Divisional Officers, who were* 

consulted on the point, reported their views with the^ 
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same diversity which has been already noticed in res- 
pect of the North-West Provinces. The Commissioner 
of Delhi was of opinion that the sale of land should be^ 
prohibited in all cases except under decrees for arrears 
of revenue, in which cases, as the Government claimed 
the right to oust owners for such arrears, there could 
be no hardship in selling the land at the instance of 
the private suitor. The Commissioner was not inclin- 
ed to make any exception in favour of mortgage. The 
Deputy Commissioner of th(i same Division expressed 
himself in favour of reserving the mortgagee’s right and 
would only extend the prohibition to sales for money 
decrees. The Deputy Commissioner of 'Goorgaon was 
inclined to object to the restriction proposed, but 
would allow one year of grace to the involved debtor 
to stave off the sale. The Deputy Commissioner of 
Karnal w'ould dispense with ail restrictions, as also with 
the necessity of sanction, and was of opinion that the 
provisions of Sections 243 and 244 were quite sufficient 
restrictions in all cases. The Commissioner of Hissar 
was also inclined to take an equally favourable view of 
the zamindar’s position and was content to watch the 
effect of the provisions of Sections 243 and 244. He 
w'as however opposed to the policy of allowing forced 
sales in cases of decrees for arrears of revenue and 
for money borrowed for improvements. The Com- 
missioner of Jallandar on the other hand would 
prohibit all sales of hereditary and jointly acquired 
land under all circumstances. The Commissioner of 
Amritsar thought that Mr. Boulouis’ proposal to 
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forbid s«'iles in respect of money-decrees, and to allovY 
them in ease of mortgage df^bts, would simply prove 
futile and lead only to an increase of mortgage 
transactions. The Commissioner of I^ahore was in 
favour of the total prohibition of sale under all 
circumstances. Mr*. Griffin, Deputy Commissioner of 
Lahore, would restrict the prohibition to ancestral 
property only, leaving jointly acquired property to 
take care of itself. The Commissioner ot Rawalpindi 
was in favour of Mr. Boulouis’ proposal. The Com- 
missioner of Derajat was opposed to prohibitory 
legislation and thought that the restrictions under 
Sections 243 and 244 were sufficient. Mr. Brandereth, 
Commissioner of Multan, thought that our revenue 
arrangements were chiefly responsible for the indebted- 
ness of the zamindar classes, and that as long as these 
arrangements continued, ancestral lands should not be 
liable to coercive sale on account of simple debts and 
mortgage transactions. Mr. Barnes, officiating Com- 
missioner of Multan, thought that there was no need 

of amending the law, and that the present restrictions 
were sufficient. 

The Financial Commissioner of the Punjab, Mr. P. 

Melvil, reporting Ins own views upon the reference, 
urged that the Punjab had passed through its sbige of 
pupilage and had entered upon vigorous manhood, 
and that the people were growing in intelligence and 
wealth ; he was of opinion, therefore, that it was not 
necessary to have recourse to retrograde legislation, 
and that the security of land should continue to exist 
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for all debts for which no special security was pro- 
vided, but that it should not be sold in execution 
till all other arrangements to pay the decree within a 
reasonable period of about fifteen years had failed. He 
accordingly suggested that the existing law should 
remain unchanged except that the requisition about 
adequate security in Section 244 should be done away 
with. The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, how- 
ever, in reporting upon the whole correspondence his 
own views, expressed himself strongly in favour of an 
absolute prohibition of the sale of all hereditary and 
joiidly acquired lands in execution of decrees and 
suggested that the term for temporary alienation under 
Section 1^44 should never exceed twenty years. The 
Judges of the Chief Court were requested accordingly 
to submit a draft of the proposed amending law. 
These Judges, however, differed among themselves. 
While Mr. Justice Boulouis and Mr, Justice Simpson 
were in favour of further express prohibitory legisla- 
tion, Mr. Justice TJndsay was strongly disinclined to 
move in the matter and took his stand upon the 
Financial Commissioner’s dissent and the report made 
by the High Court of the North-West Provinces ih 

regard to the satisfactory working of Sections 243 and 
'244 in those provinces as palliative measures. In 
consequence of this conflict, no further action was 
taken in this connection. This closed what may be 
called the second stage of this land controversy. 

The third stage of this controversy began in 1870, 
with a reference from the Government of India to all 
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the subordinate Governments requesting an expres- 
sion of their views in regard to the success which had 
attended the working of Sections 243 and 244, since 
the new code became law. These Sections, it will be 
easily seen, were in the first instance suggested by the 
land systems of the northern and eastern portions of 
India, where individual znmindars, as in Bengal, 
I^^har, and Benares, or zamindaris held by village 
communities, as in the North-West Provinces and the 
Punjab, were sufficiently large in extent to allow a 
prospect of their being profitably managed by means 
of receivers and Collector’s agents under Attachment, 
This state of things did not exist in the ryatwari 
orstricts of Bombay and Madras, where the system 
obtains of small holdings and individual responsibility, 
and in their case it was to be expected that the Sec- 
tions would prove inoperative and obsolete. The 
reports of the two Governments and of the judicial 
officers subordinate to them confirmed this anticipa- 
tion. The Madras authorities reported that Sections 
244 had never been extended to their provinces, and 
that Section 243 also was not much resorted to. The 
Bombay authorities also made a similar report. In 
the non-regulation districts of the Punjab, Oudh. the 
Central Provinces, and the Berars, the Sections were 
inoperative on another account. These provisions pre- 
siipposed a division of authority between the judicial 
ftud revenue services. In these provinces, however, 
both these functions were combined in one and the 
same official, and while the check of superior sanction 
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was in operation, Section 244 was found to be 
, unworkable in its practical application. In the 
North-West^ Provinces and Bengal also, Section 
244 was proved to have been either not worked 
at all, or to have been abused. As regards Section 
243, however, the authorities in both the provinces 
reported that it had secured on the whole beneficial 
results by way of mitigating in a considerable percent- 
age of cases the extreme severity of the law implied 
in the final resort to the sale process ; yet, even in 
these districts it was observed that the Sections worked 
less satisfactorily in the case of small than in large 
estates. 

It was in the course of this inquir}^ into the working 
of Sections 243 and 244, J:hat the authorities of the 
Central Provinces ventured on their own account to re- 
open the land sale controversy and the views of Colonel 
Keatings, Chief Commissioner ; Mr. P. S. Melvill, 
Judicial Commissioner ; Mr. (now Sir Charles) Bernard, 
Commissioner of Nagpur ; and Mr. Brooks and Mr. 
Nicholls, Deputy Commissioners, were elicited upon 
the general merits of the policy of restricting the 
freedom of sales in execution of decrees. In view of 
the fact that the settlement had been recently intro- 
duced in these provinces, and that property in land 
had been a new creation of the settlement, Mr, Melvill 
saw reason to change the views he had expressed as 
Financial Commissioner of the Punjab, and lirged the 
necessity of a restrictive measure by which lands would 
be exempted from sale for debts contracted prior to the 
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settlement. He further proposed that after due uoti- 
fication, during which all debts contracted since the 
settlement might be cleared off, all sales of land in 
execution of decrees should be prohibited, without any 
distinction of ancestral or self-acquired lands. Colonel 
Keatings, the Chief Commissioner, was not prepared to 
go so far as Mr. Melvill, He would confine the exemp- 
tion to estates yielding more than three hundred rupees 
as annual rental. All smaller estates should be left to 
be dealt with under the e xisti ng law which requires 

• sanction before sale. The two systems of freedom 
and restriction of sale would, he thought, be thus 
working side by side and serve to educate the people 
out of their tutelage. The Chief Commissioner also 

differed from the Judicial Commissioner on another 

% 

point. He proposed to make a distinction between 
ancestral and self-acquired lands, and to regard all 
lands, howsoever acquired, as ancestral after fifty years 
possession or two successions of heir, and to exempt 

• only the ancestral lands so defined from sale. In the 
case of large ancestral properties preserved from sale, 
the Chief Commissioner proposed that the debts of the 
owners should be paid off bj^ an attachment of their 
profits, or by handing them over to the creditors for a 
term of twenty-five years at the most, to be in the end 
restored back to the owner free of all claims. In these 
.several ways the inevitable change would, he. thought, 

be sufficiently retarded to avoid all political inconve- 
nience and any sudden social revolution. Of the minor 
, authorities consulted, the Deputy (vommissioners of 
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Jabalpur, Chindwara, Nimar, and Narbada Division, 
were of opinion that no change in the existing law 
was called for. Mr. Bernard, Commissioner of Nagpur, , 
however, proposed to exempt all lands, whether an- 
cestral or acquired, from compulsory sale by process 
of civil courts. Mr. Brooks, the Commissioner, and 
Mr. Nicholls, Assistant Commissioner, Seoni, were in- 
clined to make distinction between ancestral and 
self-acquired property, and while exempting' the one 
from sale, when there were heirs living and subject- 
ing it instead to temporary alienations, they did not 
think any protection should be extended to the other,- 
whether it was joint or divided, and they would extend 
the same law to Mahomedans as well as Hindus. 

Here this fourth stage of the controversy ended 
for the present without leading to any practical re- 
sult so far as the Central Provinces were concerned.. 
In 1872, Sir William Muir became Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the North-West Provinces, and in connection 
with the new rent and revenue bills, re-opened the 
whole discussion. The Honourable Mr. J. D. Inglis, . 
Mr. C. A. Elliott and Mr. Keade wrote strongly in 
favour of restrictive legislation. Mr. Inglis suggested 
that after a certain time personal property alone" 
should be held liable for unsecured debts, as also * 
for arrears of revenue, that ancestral property should 
be exempted from sale on account of unregistered 
mortgage debts ; and that decrees founded on regis- 
tered mortgage bonds should be satisfied as far as 
possible by a temporary transfer of the property,. 
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which should be only sold when such an arrange*- 
^ment was impo.ssible. Mr. Reade was of opinion that 
mortgage transactions should be respected, and that 
•in regard to the past, simple debts also had a claim 
to be satisfied out of land. He, therefore, proposed 
that a term of two years should be fixed for the 
realization of all previous unsecured debts, and that, 
after that term, simple debts should be only realized 
from the person and out of the movable property 
-of the debtor. In regard to mortgage debts, he pro- 
posed that there should be no interference when the 
property mortgaged was self-acquired. Where it was 
•ancestral, the claim should be paid oflF by a farm or 
attachment of profits for a term not exceeding thirty 
years. Mr. Elliott urged that the zamindar should 
be regarded as a person holding land burdened with 
•a public duty, and that while all claims iu respect of 
old debts should be respected, it should be declared 
for the future that the civil courts would not lend 
their help to realize new debts by the sale of the 
land or by any process severer than a thirty years* 
farm, the zamindar holding during the farm as a 
privileged tenant. 

In the meanwhile, Sir William Muir had learned 
to moderate his old extreme views, and he content- 
ed himself with the proposal that lands should be 
exempted from sale for unsecured debts, that there 
-should be in every district a court fv»r the relief of 
encumbered estates, like the Court of Wards, and 

'that <Se6)' lands should be inalienable beyond the life- 
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'time of the holder. These views were referred to 
the Jud|9fes of the High Court, Allahabad, two of 
whom, Mr. Justice Turner and Mr. Justice Pearson, 
'Strongly condemned retrograde measures, while the 
^third Judge, Mr. Justice Spankie, gave a very doubtful 
support. Sir William Muir afterwards toned down his 
proposals still further and contented himself with 
recommending that the execution work in the case 
of land sales should be transferred to the Collectors, 
who, if they found the lands hopelessly involved, 
should proceed with the sale. If there was a hope 
of rescuing the estate by good management within 
twenty-five years, the Collector should assume such 
management. Eventually, Sir William Muir with- 
drew all his chief proposals so far as the North- 
West Provinces were concerned on the ground that 
it was now too late to think of prohibiting the 
sales of land for unsecured debts, and expressed 
himself satisfied that a better execution of the powers 
conferred under Sections 243 and 244, or an enlarge- 
ment of these powers, was all that was required under 
the circumstances. The effect of this unconditional 
surrender on the part of the Lieutenant-Governor 
was that in the North-West Provinces, Rent and 
Revenue Acts of 1873, the only new provision that 
was inserted, was in Section 7, relating to ex-proprie- 
tary tenants, by which proprietors who lost or parted 
With their lands were recognised to have the status 
of privileged tenants in Seer land, holding at a rent 
of four annas in the rupee less than that paid by 
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tenants-at-will, and this rent could not be enhanced^ 
except for specific reasons laid down in the law. 
This was the only outcome at the time so far as 
the North-West Provinces were concerned of all 
this lengthy controversy. Subsequently as suggested 
by Sir William Muir, in amending the Code of Civil f 


Procedure, the Legislature took care to enlarcre the 
Collector’s powers and to lay down specific rules of 
procedure for bis guidance in the matter of the 
execution of decrees against land, the absence of 


which rules was so much complained of by the ' 
vorious subordinate Grovernmenis, who were consulted I 
about the working of the Sections 243 and 244 of 
Act VIII. of 1859. In Oudh, however, a Relief Act 
in favour of the Talukdars was passed in 1870, by 
which special provision was made as to the way in 
which revenue officers were to assume the manage- 
ment of encumbered estates and to arrange for 
the lic|uidation of the estates. The llroach Talukdars , 
Act passed in the next year was modelled on the ’ 
same principles, and later on, we have had several 
Acts in the same spirit for the benefit of particular 
classes, notably the Zamindars of Sind and Chota- 
^agpur. Before the Deccan Agriculturists Relief 
Act was passed, the Acts named above were the only 
outcome of this long discussion. 

The land sale controversy, however, did not end 
with the enactment of these measures. It was re* > 
opened in the Central Provinces in 1 874 under the 
Chief Commissioner, Mr. (since Sir John) Morris 
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when the subject was started in connection with a 
new revenue and tenancy bill for those provinces. 
The minutes recorded by Mr. Morris, Mr. Grant 
and Mr. Carpenter, Comnaissioners of Jabalpur;. 
Mr. Jones, Commissioner of Nagpur ; and Mr. Low, 
Commissioner of the Narbada Division, go over the 
whole ground of this most controversial subject and 
might be said in some degree to complete the litera- 
ture of the restrictive school of thinkers and states- 
men. As the Government of India was not prepared 
to prohibit all involuntary transfer of landed properties,, 
the discussion at this time was confined chiefi.y to the* 
devising of means by which the evils of a too rapid 
transfer might be obviated. Mr. Grant, for instance,, 
proposed that the best way to protect the ryats’ inter- 
ests, and deter Bania purchasers from investing their 
spare cash in land, was to hold that no absolute propriet- 
ary title to land could be recognized in India, and to 
enforce upon the purchasers the full responsibilities of 
the holders of land by placing a check upon the choice 
of managers, and in the last resort by cancelling the 
settlement, if necessary, and pensioning off the 
dispossessed holder by a part payment of the Jamma. 
These drastic remedies alone could, in his opinion, 
cheek the evil ; all the other measures only touched 
the surface symptoms of the disease in the body politic. 
The necessity of sanction, for instance, enforced in the 
non-regulation provinces, had become in the course of 
time impotent of effect. Mr. Jones also proceeded on 
the same track, when he laid down as one of his postu— 

19 
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lates that the mere exemption of lands from sale for 
money debts would be an insufficient remedy. He^ 
however, thought that Mr. Grant’s scheme would effect 
too sweeping a change and it would be impossible to 
work it. The land might be protected, but the pro- 
duce of it from year to year would be sequestrated. He 
accordingly proposed his own scheme which would allow 
private transactions of sale, but put a stop to involunt- 
ary transfer by civil process except in the case of 
debts expressly secured on the land ; and with a view to 
secure a check upon extravagant loans, he would re- 
quire that all loans, for which ancestral property was 
to be mortgaged, should be contracted only under the 
Collector’s supervision and should be held to be void 
and of no obligatory force without such consent. Further 
he would leave parties to exercise their rights freely, in 
respect of self-acquired land, except that he would en- 
courage family entails and settlements. In respect 
of past transactions, he would constitute each Deputy 
Commissoioner s Court into an encumbered estates 
court and help the speedy release of estates by loans 
from Government. Mr. Grant thought that Mr. Jones’ 
scheme about investing Collectors with the power of 
certifying good and legitimate loans would be found 
impossible to work, though he thought better of the 
encumbered estates scheme. ]\Ir. Low thought that 
the old i)ropnetors were ruined not by the Banins so 
much ns by the excessive temptations to borrowing 
placed in their way by the settlement. He agreed with 
Mr. Grant in thinking that the best waj^to reduce 
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these temptations was to enforce the responsibilities of 
proprietary possession. After this was done, the” next 
step was to limit the power of alienating ancestral land 
to one quarter of the estate at the owner’s pleasure 
and to declare the remaining three-quarters inalien- 
able. The only form of alienation that Mr. Low 
would permit under his scheme was a lease for ten 
years only. Involuntary alienation of ancestral estate 
by civil process would only be allowed in cases when 
the original bond had been certified by the Collector 
as having been passed for sufficient consideration, and 
the property charged did not exceed one- fourth of the 
owner’s possessions, Mr. Carpenter, Commissioner 
of the Jabalpur Division, contented himself with a 
more modest and certainly less involved scheme of 
reform. He thought that the evil would be best 
checked by insisting upon the creditor the necessity 
of filing a written statement of his account with his 
debtors in the Registrar’s office, and he would also- 
have a register of all properties, showing how far they 
were encumbered or free. He disapproved of all strong 
remedies, but, if further legislation was desired, 
he expressed a strong opinion in favour of exempting 
lands from sale but leaving them liable to the attach- 
ment of their profits for eight or ten years. Finally, 
Mr. Morris, the Chief Commissioner, discussed all the 
views of his subordinates and found more or less fault 
with them all as being either unworkable or undesir- 
able, but at the same time he refused to take upon 
himself the responsibility of suggesting any particular 
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measures for adoption. He, however, made alternative 
s^og^stions to the effect that all property in land 
should be declared exempt from sale in execution of 
civil decrees, and that the only alienation which should 
be allowed to the owner was a lease for a term of less 
than ten years, which lease might be transferred to 
the creditor in satisfaction of his claim. If the latter 
measure seemed to be too radical, he suggested the 
establishment of Encumbered Estates Courts, and was 
of opinion that the Civil Courts should refuse to recog- 
nize all alienations save those certified by the said 
courts. This concludes the sixth phase of these land- 
sale controversies. 

None of these discussions of 1859 and 1873 in the 
North-West Provinces, of 18G9 in the Punjab, of 1871 
and 1874 in the Central Provinces, seem to have pro- 
duced much eflfect upon the legislature, except in 
measures of partial operation for the relief of particular 
classes, which were never recognized to be anything 
but temporary expedients. The general law for the 
Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay, and ^ladras continued 
to be one of unfettered freedom. ISir A. Hobhouse 
very justly characterized the extreme proposals of the 
officers of the North-West and the Central Provinces 
as violating the spirit of all sound legislation and 
advised more cautious proceedings. The subject was, 
ho wever, not to be laid at rest by the dictum of the. 
law member, and tlie Government of India was soon 
after forced to take action in the last stage of this 
controversy which had its rise this time in the Bombay 
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Pres idency. The immediate occasion which attracted 

public attention to the subject in this Presidency was 
the outbreak of the riots in the Deccan districts in 
1875. The inquiries undertaken by the Commission 
included this among other topics, and they raked up 
the whole of the past literature on the subject as far as 
this Presidency was concerned. It appeared from this 
research into past records that as early as 1844, 
"Captain Anderson, of the Revenue Survey, had com- 
plained of the mechanical action of the courts and 

-urged the necessity of getting a valuation of landed 
property made by independent assessors prior to tha 

issue of the order of sale and compelling judgment 

•creditors to accept it at that price. Mr. Frere and 

t 

Mr. Rose recommended the establishment of usury 
laws and the opening of licensed Government pawn- 
broker’s shops. Mr. Rose further urged the justice of 

« 

exempting houses and mirasi rights from being sold 
in execution of money-decrees. Usury laws had 
obtained in the Madras and Bengal Presidencies and 
’in the North-West Provinces, but they had found no 
place in the Bombay Code of 1827. Accordingly the 
•enactment of a usury law limiting interest to a 
maximum rate of a twelve percent., also the introduction 
of some provision requiring all bonds to be registered, 
and transferring houses and lands into the creditor’s 
possession, to pay himself out of the usufruct thereof, 
in a term of years — these measures were suggested 
. as palliative remedies in 1844, in the interests of the 
^^yats. The Government of Bombay, however, negatived 
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all these proposals. In 1852, Captain Wingate took up 
the subject of the compulsory sale of the ryats^ 
lands in execution of decrees, and urged a change o( 
the law on the ground that such sales were unknown 
in the times. of the old rulers, were further opposed 
to native feeling and were but rarely resorted to till 
the land settlements were made. He advocated the- 
policy of declaring that lands should not be sold on 


account of^^nsecured debts, though they might be- 
freely mortgaged and sold voluntarily, and in such cases* 
decrees might be specifically enforced in regard to* 
them. Captain Wingate also recommended a usury 
law and proposed to invest the courts with a discretion 
any power to allow proper interest. He suggested the 
advisability of reviving the institution of Panchayats- 
to try summary suits valued at less than thirty rupees 
and the extension of a general insolvency law. These 
recommendations remained unnoticed for nearly 
thirty years, but it is strange that almost every one of 
the proposals then made by Captain Wingate has of 
late received the sanction of the Legislature. The 


usury law, the exemption of lands from civil pro- 
cess for unsecured debts, the panchayat courts, a 
liberal insolvency law — these are the leading features 
of the new Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act. To pro- 
ceed however with the history of the subject, in 1859, 
Tytler recommended the establishment of a 
registry of the ryats’ debts in the Mamlatdar’s ofiice,. 
with a view to check fraud and show all payments made^ 
by the ryats. In 1860, Mr. Jacomb submitted apian 
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of Government savings and town banks to help 
needy ryats with easy interest. The Government of 
Bombay did not support either of these propo- 
sals. For the next twelve years, Bombay officers 
seemed not to have thought much of this subject 
as the prosperity brought on the country by high 

-d 

prices secured a sensible advance in the comfort 
of the people. In 1872-73, however, hard times- 
returned and Mr. (now Sir Raymond) West published 
his pamphlet ; ‘‘ The Land and the Law .of India, ” 
which gave birth to a long discussion, both in and 
out of the Presidency. Mr. West proposed that the- 
power of alienating land should be limited. He urged 
upon the Government that it should declare all 
assessed land to be expressly inalienable except with< 
its assent, or re-assessable to a rack rent on such 
alienation for the benefit of the. public. If this might 
be deemed to be too strong a measure, he proposed to* 
confine the power of alienation with the Collector’s 
consent to the surplus land, i e.^ land exceeding a 
certain fixed necessary minimum for comfortable 
subsistence, and it was this excess land alone which 
was to be liable to attachment and sale. The 
dwellings, and the crops, and the cattle of the 
agriculturists should also be exempt. His next pro- 
posal was that mortgages and leases for more than 
one year be subjected to the same rules as sales. Mr. 
West further proposed to limit the right of enforcing 
R Specific Partition of Property. The necessary mini- 
mum requisite for the support of a family should no 
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be partitioned, but the separating^ sharers should be 

paid off in money. A system of family settlements 
for large estates, and a liberal law of insolvency, 
crowned the edifice of these proposed sweeping 
-leforms, jVlr. Pedder also contributed his mite to the 
literature on this subject. He argued for a reformed 
procedure a law of bankruptcy, and finally the ex- 
^i^option of land from sale in execution of decrees* 
This exemption, however, was not to apply to the 
■crops or profits of land. We next have the inquiries 
conducted by the Deccan Riots Commission, of which 
the immediate outcome has been the Deccan A^ri* 
cuUurists Relief Act of 1879. As far as the subject 
of land sale is concerned, it is to be noted that the 
Commission reported in favour of abolishing sales of 
land in execution of money decrees. They further 
suggested the necessity of a liberal insolvency law, 
of tlie abolition of civil imprisonment, and the esta- 
blishment of public notaries and registration of all 
payments in pass books. The Bombay Government, 
under Sir Phillip Woodhoiise, however, negatived the 
recommendation in regard to the exemption of land 
from sale, as also the proposal to abolish imprison- 
ment for debt. When Sir Richard Temple, however^ 
became Governor, he took up the subject again with 
his usual energy and urged the necessity ot giving 
effect to the recommendations of the Commission 
in the matter of a law, exempting lands from sale 
in execution of money tlecrees except when they 
had been specifically pledged. He also pressed for a 
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more liberal insolvency law, and a law for limiting 
the rate of interest. These siipgestions were approved 
by the Government of India, and the Deccan 
Agriculturists Relief Act was passed into law. 

We have thus reviewed the whole history of this 
lengthy discussion for the past twenty-five years fn the 
North-West Provinces, in the Punjab, in the Central 
Provinces, and finally in the Bombay Presidency. 
There can be no question that the relief so tardily 
given is in accordance with the conservative instincts 
and traditions of the people. A thorough review of the 
whole discussion like the one we have now summarized 
can alone bring out all the bearings of this most 
important question. The Government of India has 
shown great practical wisdom in refusing to lend its 
support to the more extreme proposals of its revenue 
officers. Mr. Justice West, Mr. Elliott, Mr. Grant, 
Mr. Jones, and the other authorities appear to us to 
have ignored the main conditions of the problem. The 
country is in a transition stage, passing from semi- 
feudal and patriarchal conditions of existence into a 
more settled and commercial order of things, from a 
period of disturbance and wars into one of peace and 
tranquility, from payments in kind to cash payments, 
from the laws of custom to the rule of competition, 
from a simple to a more complicated social organiza- 
tion. No economical legislation can succeed under 
such circumstances, which seeks to run against the 
current, or stem the torrent. In all countries proper- 
ly, whether in land or other goods, must gravitate 
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towards that class which has more intelligence and 
greater foresight, and practises abstinence, and must 
slip from the hands of those who are ignorant, im- 
provident, and hopeless to stand on their own resources. 
This is a law of Providence and can never be wisely or 
sefely ignored by practical statesmen for any fancied 
political or sentimental considerations. As long as the 
difference in the habits and education of the saving few 
represented by the Bania and Brahmin classes, and the 
spending many who count by millions among the 
military and the cultivating classes remains good, a 
property will gravitate from the one class to the other 
notwithstanding all prohibitor}- legislation. The 
utmost that Government can safely venture to do is to 
regulate this inevitable transfer, to temper the change 
so as to avoid all immediate hardships. An insolvency- 
law cannot benefit anybody, where none but the 
castaways and waifs of society wi.sh to degrade them- 
selves to seek its advantage. A law of forced entails 
cannot be expected to work when the notion of equal 
inheritance by birthright is so thoroughly engrained in 
the national mind. A minimum sufficient for subsist- 
ence cannot be fixed when the natural conditions of 
soil and climate permit of the lowering of the standard 
of necessary comfort to any conceivable limit. The 
force of resistance must well forth from within and 
cannot possibly be superimposed. The forcible pro- 
hibition of all transfer of real property, voluntary and 

involuntary, can never mend matters — it can only 
stereotype existing poverty and aggravate existing 
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lielplessness. The Government of such a large Empire 
•cannot afford means to be the banker of its millions of 
insolvent tenants and cannot equalize the changing 
•conditions of bad harvests and scanty or irregular rain- 
fall. As we have said above, it can only adopt tempo- 
rary expedients and watch anxiously the effects of its 
experiments. It must accept as inevitable the tendency 
to concentration of the landed capital of the country, 
and only limit its agency to the minor work of 
smoothing the gradual change. The only settlement 
of the problem that is possible is not to its taste. It 
should withdraw from its position as landlord and 
look upon the land tax as a tax like any other mono- 
poly taxes. A permanent ryatwari settlement fixed 
in grain which the land produces, and commuted into 
money values every twenty or thirty years, can alone 
furnish a solution of this agricultural problem. If 
differences subsequently spring up between class and 
class, as they have on occasions sprung up in Bengal, 
the Government can interfere as a mediator, and right 
matters by protecting the weak against the strong. It 
Will not, however, for fancied political considerations 
accept this position or allow middlemen to come be- 
tween itself and its pauper tenants, and its attempts to 
Undo the legitimate influence of the saving classes can 
only end in a great disaster. The Deccan Agricul- 
turists Relief Act can hardly bring any permanent real 
relief, while the standing cause of all the embarrass- 
ments of the ryats continues at work with untempered 
rigidity. It is hoped that the new regime, from which 
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all hope so much, will turn its attention to this 
aspect of the question and devise a remedy which 
will establish an accord between the economical, 
social, and intellectual conditions of the population, 
and secure the real advancement of the country on 
a permanent foundation. 
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ner, and they would derive considerable help on these 
problems from this volume. Sir D, K'Wacha is a 
great authority on these problems and the publishers 
nave done a valuable service by collecting the speeches 

in a volume like this. 

- ^'^ckncru) Advocate . — It is a storehouse of valuable 
'information. 

Price Rs. 3. • To Subscribers of the “ l.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

~ * * 

A. Natesan& Co,^ Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 


SURERDRANUH BiRERJEA'& 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

T Aji up-to-date collection of the speeches of the Hon. 
Mr. Surendranath ' Banerjea. It contains his many 
important Congress Speeches including his two Presi- 
dential Addresses, his Speeches in the Viceregal 
Council, and several important ones delivered both in 
India and in England during his visits to that country 
in connection with the Press Conference and Congress 
Propaganda Work. 

CONTENTS. 

Introductory. — The Study of Indian History. Congress 
Speeches. — Congress Presidential Address, Poona, 1895 ; 
The Congress: Its Mission ; The Partition of Bengal ; 
Self-Government for India. Speeches in the Imperial 
Council. — University and Secondary Education ; The 
Press Act; The Decentralization Commission; The 
Defence of India Act ; The Calcutta University ; 
Judicial and Executive Functions. Miscellaneous 
Speeches. — ^Indian Unity ; The Vernacular Press Act ; 
The Queen’s Jubilee ; An appeal to the Mohamedan 
Community ; Government and Municipalities ; Swa- 
doshism. Speeches in England. — The Meeting in 
Finsbury ; The Debate at the Oxford Union ; Reception 
by Mr. E. C, Schwann, M. P.; India and English Litera- 
ture ; The Indian Press; The Indians’ Dinner in 
London ; The Situation in India ; Contributions to the 
Press.— Lord Morley’s Reform Proposals ; What 
India Wants; Indian Unrest. Personal.— Mazzini ; 
Lord Ripon. t^Appendix. — Evidence before the Welby 
Commission. 

New India, — Messrs." G. A. Natesan & Co., of 
Madras have done well to have brought out a handy 
edition of his speeches and writings at the present 
time when public thought requires all the material it 
can possibly obtain for its stimulation. 

The Karnataka, — Being the utterances of our 
greatest of his time, they deserve constant stud^’ by 
every public worker and patriot. 

Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the ** i.R,” Rs. 2-8. 

G. A. Natesan &Co.. SunkuramaChotty Street, Madra 


SECOND EDITION. 

OADABHAl NAOROjfs 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

piis is the first attempt to bring under one cover an 
-exhaustive and comprehensive colJeotion of the speeches 
^d writings of the venerable Indian patriot, Dadabhas 

part is a collection of his speeches 
and includes the addresses that he delivered before the 
Indian National Congress on the three occasions that he 
presided over that assembly; all the speeches that he 

snl/ ^mmons and a selection of the 
speeches that he delivered from time to time in England 

to the second part includes all his statements 

to tho ,^°^^ssion, a number of papers relating 

nfh?^ admission ot Indians to the Services and manv 

appenar^ conTalntamoagSr” fh’Tfn/rtexf of 

during this long period he has years and 

ly working for the Pond nf tita and strenuous- 

'that hi3 wtiUnRs anZn^^if countrymen ; it is hoped 
in a handy volume ^ 'ch are now presented 

^ admi ring UimtJ^mem ^ ‘>y thousands of hia 

Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the “I.R.” Rs. 2-8. 

• » 

' • ^ 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

"the °«ESOh 

Second Edition : Crown 8 vo I 526 P- ' ’ 

Cloth and well Indexed. 

^C ERS. F0UR. To Subsc ribers of the <• I R,” rs. three 


THE GOVERNANCE OF INDIA 

AS IT IS AND AS IT MAY BE 

A HAND-BOOK OP PBOORESSIVE POLITICS 

BY 

GOVINDA DAS 

Babu Govinda Das’s book on the “Governance of* 
India " offers a constructive scheme of reforms in the- 
Indi^an constitution. The book is full of original and 
fruitful observations, the result of the author’s con- 
tinuous study and reflection on the subject for over 
two decades. With the help of apt quotations 
gathered from rare publications, defects in the system 
of administration are driven home and ways shown by 
which the defects could be eliminated and the system 
improved. “The Governance of India “ is a hand-book 
of living practical politics, a vade mecum for active- 
politicians which no one, official or non-official — 
interested in the reform of the Indian administration 
— can afford to neglect. 

Karnataka . — It is an attractive volume of 360 pages, 
from the pen of one who is a genuine scholar and a 
sincere lover of the motherland. 

The Rangoon Mail , — The interesting feature is the- 
scheme by the author touching the relationship of the 
Feudatory India to the Imperial Government which is 
rarely considered by Indian politicians and which is 
the most important consideration in any scheme of re- 
form for India, The book will be prized both by the 
student and the politician. 

Indian Social Reformer . — Babu Govinda Das’s book 
is one of the ablest, the most thoughtful and the best 
informed treatises on the subject of governance of 
India that we have come across. Wo heartily com- 
mend Babu Govinda Das’s book as an exceedingly 
illuminating addition to our meagre literature on 
Indian politics. 

Crown 8 vo. Cloth Bound. 

Price. Rs. 3. To Subscribers of “I. R.,“ Rs. 2-8. 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkuramn Chetty Street, Madras. 


INOlilM HtriONAL EVOLUnON 

A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE ORIGIN AND PRO- 
GRESS OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 
AND THE GROWTH OF INDIAN NATIONALISM^ 

BY 

HON. AMVIKA CHARAN MAZUMDAR.^ 

* 

CONTENTS : — Introductory. The Genesis of Political 
Movement in India. The Early Friends of India. 
Ihe Indi^ P^ss. The Gathering Clouds. The Clouds 
Lilted. The Dawning Light. The Inauguration and 
Father of the Congress. The First Session of the- 
Congress. The Career of the Congress. The Surat 
Imbroglio and the Allahabad Convention. The Work 
m England. The Congress : A National Movement. 
1 he Success of the Congress. The Partition of Bengal., 
he ^dian Unrest and its Remedy. The Depression. 
® It ©organisation of the Congress. The Reconstruc- 
tion of the Indian Civil Service. The Indian Repre- 
sentation in British Parliament. India in Party 
Politics. The Educational Problem. India and the- 
War. The New spirit and Self-Government for India. 
Appendices, Index and Illustrations. 

New Indio,, The name of Amvika Charan Mazum- 
dar is known to all Indians who are Congressmen or' 
students of Congress literature and history. And now 
in his old age he comes out with a book which every 
young Indian ought to read, mark and inwardly digest. 
The volume is a brief survey of the origin and progress 
of our N ational Congress and ideals for which it stands. 
A volume of 25 chapters and 460 pages, from cover to 

useful, suggestive, breathing inspiration 
and hope. The well-informed author begins at the 
beginning : not only at the laying of the foundation- 
stone of the Congress but prior to that period even. 

A New and Up-to-date edition. 

Price Rs, Three, To Subscribers of the ** I.R., Rs.2-8. 

G. A, Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras- 


Gandhi’s Speeches and Writings. 

AUTHORISED, UP-TO-DATE, COMPREHENSIVE 

A Word of Tribute. — By Mr. O. A. Natesan. 

The South African Indian Question. — The Biginning of 
the Struggle ; The Transvaal Indians’ Deputation ; 
British Indians in the Transvaal; The Issue at Stake 
The Immigrants* Restriction Bill, Indians and their 
Employers; Farewell to South Africa; Reception at 
Madras ; The Indian South African League. 

Indians and the Colonics, — Reciprocity between India 
and the Dominions; Indian and European Emigrants; 
Indentured Labour; Indian Colonial Emigration. 

Passive Resistance. — How the Idea Originated ; The 
Origin of the Movement in South Africa ; Statement 
before the Magistrate ; A Confession of Faith : A 
Lesson to India ; Passive Resisters in the Tolstoy 
Farm; The Genesis of Passive Resistance; The 
Rationale of Suffering; Soul Force vs. Physical 
Force; A Message to the Congress; Conquer Hatred 
by Love ; The Gains of the Passive Resistance 
Struggle ; The Theory and Practice of Passive 
Resistance : On Soul-Force and Indian Politics. 

Gandhi’s Jail Experiences. — First Jail Experiences ; 
Second Jail Experiences ; Third Jail Experiences. 

Indian Problems.— The Duties of British Citizenship ; 
Civic Freedom; A Plea for the Soul : Hindus and 
Moslems ; On Anarchical Crimes ; Loyalty to the 
British Empire ; Advice to Students ; Politics and the 
People ; The Gurukul ; Swadeshi ; Ahimsa ; Economic 
Progress vs. Moral Progress ; The Moral Basis of 
Co-operation ; Third Class Travelling on Indian Rail- 
ways; Vernaculars as Media of .Instruction ; Guzarati 
Educational Conference : The Reward of Public Life ; 
Unveiling Mr. Gokhale’s Portrait; Hindu University 
Speech ; The Satyagrahashrama ; Guzarat Political 
Conference ; Social Service : The Benares Incident. 

Miscellaneous Appreciations, Portraits, Illustrations. Cartoons 

Crown 8vo. 304 pages. 

Price Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of “Indian Review, ’’ Re. 1-4. 
O. A. Natesan & Po., Sunkurama Chotty Street, Madras 


SAROJINI NAIDU’S 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

This exhaustive and comprehensive collection of the 
speeches and writings of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu includes 
her speeches delivered from time to time at the vari- 
ous sessions of the Congress, the Indian Social and 
Theistic Conferences. It includes also her notable 
utterances on Self-Government for India, the Educa- 
tion of Indian Women, the Elevation of Indian Woman- 
hood, Hindu-Muslim Unity, the Privileges of the 
Younger Generation, the Arms Act, Indians and 
Military Service, Indentured Labour and several 
select addresses to students. 

Comwo /I tuea/.— The book under notice contains 
Mrs. Naidu’s speeches on a variety of subjects. 
Religion, Politics, Social Reform, Education — all have 
been dealt with in a style which one always associates 
with every literary production of Sarojini. The 
Reminiscences of Mr. Gokhale ” which is an appre- 
ciation of her great leader published soon after his 
death is fittingly included in this volume. 

Hindu. -Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s inspiring speeches 
and writings on a variety of subjects. It is printed on 
good paper in bold type. 

Durjeeling Advertiser. — Her addresses and essays 
deal with a variety of subjects and the inclusion of her 
recent speeches at Madras makes the volume quite 
up-to-date. The book is printed on featherweight paper. 

/?an^oon Mail. — The publication of Mrs. Sarojini 
^*du s speeches and writings has come most oppor- 
unely. * * * Her speeches are equally melo- 

lous and inspiring. We leave our readers to read 
na pdge for themselves this admirable collection of 

fo ^ud speeches of one whose name has found a 

tender corner in every true Indian heart. 

WITH A PORTRAIT AND APPRECIATIONS. 

Crown 8vo printed on Featherweight paper. 

Re. One. To Subscriber s of “ Indian Review,” As Twelve. 

Gr. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras 


INDIAN ARTS. INDUSTRIES & AGRICULTURE 

Indian Industrial and Economic Problems. By Prof" 
V. G. Kale. Fergusson College, Poona. Second Edition. 
Price Re. 1-8. To Subscribers of the ** Indian Review 
Re. 1-4. ’ 

The Swadeshi Movement.— A Symposium by Represent- 
ative Indians and Anglo-Indians. Second Edition. Re. 
1-4. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,” Re 1 

Agricultural Industries in India. By Seedick R. Sayani 
With an introduction by Sir Vitaldas Damodar Thack- 
ersey. Second edition. Revised and enlarged. Re. 1. 
To Subscribers of the ” Indian Review.” As. 12. 

Essays on Indian Art, Industries and Education. By 
E. B. Havell. Re. 1-4. To Subscribers of the “I.R.” Re i 

Essays on Indian Economics. (Third Edition.) By 
Mahadev Govind Ranade. Price Rs. 2* To Subscribers 
of the ” I.R,” Re. 1-8. 

Industrial India. By Glyn Barlow, M.A. Second Edi- 
tion. Re. 1. To Subscribers of the ” I.R.” As. 12. 

Lift-Irrigation. By A. Chatterton. Second Edition, 
jyovised and enlarged. Price Rs. 2. To Subscribers of 
the “Indian Review,” Re. 1-8. 

The Improvement of Indian Agriculture. — Some Lessons 
from America. By Cathelyne Singh. Price Re. 1. To 
Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,” As. 12. 


THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 

Views of represeatstive Indlaas and ^ngto-ladlans. 

Contains among others, the views of Dadabhai 
Naoroji, H.H.the Gaekwar of Baroda, H. H. the Maha- 
raja of Dharbunga, G. K. Gokhale, Dr. Sir Rash Behari 
Ghose, Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi, Sir R. N. Mookerjea, Sir D. E. Wacha, 
Hon. Rao Bahadur R, N. Mudholkar, Hon. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mrs. Besant, Mr. Tilak, Mr. 
Surendranath Banorjec, and also of Lord Minto, Lord 
Carmichael, Lord Ampthill, etc. 

Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 

Price Re. 1-4. To Subscribers of “I.R,” Re. I. 


G.A.KatcsaD & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras* 


HINDU RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Srl Sankaracharva. — L — His Life and Times, By C.N. 
Krishnaswamy Aiyar, M.A., L.T. II. — His Philosophy. 
By Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan. Both in one 
volume. As. 12. To Subscribers of “ I.R.** As. 8. 

Sri Madhvra and Madhwaism. — A short Historic Sketch, 
By C. N. Krishnaswamy Aiyar, M.A. As. 12. To Subs- 
cribers of the “ Indian Review,” As. 8. 

Sri Ramanujacharva. — His Life and Times. By S. 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A. His Philosophy. By T. 
Rajagopalachariar, M.A., b.l. As. 12. To Subscribers 
of the “ Indian Review,” As. 8. 

The Life and Teachings of Buddha. By Dharmapala, 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers, “ I. R.,” As. 8. 

Sri Sankaracharya*s Select Works. — The Text in Sans- 
krit Devanagiri type and an English Translation. By 
S. Venkataramanan, B.A. Price Re. 1-8. To Subscri- 
bers of the “ Indian Review, ” Re. 1. 

The Vaishnavalte Reformers of India.— Critical Sketches 
of their Lives and Writings. By T. Rajagopalachariar, 
M.A.^B.L. Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of the “LR. ” 

^ Svrami Vivekananda. — An exhaustive and comprehen- 
sive collection of his speeches and writings. With 
four portraits. Fourth Edition. Price Rs. 2 To 
Subscribers of the “ Indian Review, ” Re. 1-8. 

Aspects of the Vedanta. By various writers. Second 
Edition. As. 12. To Subscribers of the “ I.R., ” As. 8. 

Ten Tamil Saints. By Mr. M. S. Purnalingam Pillai, 
B.A., E.T. Price As. 12. To Subscribers,. “ I.R., ” As. 8. 

India s Untouchable Saints. By K. V. Ramaswami, 
B.A., B.U Price As. 6. To Subscribers ‘T.R., ” As. 4. 

Essentials of Hinduism. As. 8. To Subscribers of “I.R,,” 
As. 6. ' ” 

Hindu Psalms and Hymns. By Mr. K. V'. Ramaswami, 
B.A., B.L. Price As. 4. 

Maitrcyi : A Vedic Story. By Pandit Sitanath Tattva- 
bhushan. Price As. 4. 

"Hie Bhagavad-Gita or the Lord’s Song. With the text 
m Devanagiri and an English Translation. By Mrs 
Annie Besant. Third Edition. As. 2. 

G. A. Natesan& Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras 
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THE LIFE & TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA 

« 

BY 

THE ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA 

« ' 

Price As. 12. To Suhscrihers of the ^Is, 8. 


SRI SANKARACHARYA 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

BY O. N. KRISHNASWAMY AIYAR, m.a., r..T. 

HIS PHHOSOPHY. 

BY Pandit sitanath tattvabhushan. 

f^rlce As. 12. To Stihocriber* of the *• Rtmeto," As. 8, 


Sri Madhwa and IVIadhwaisnn 

A HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SKETCH. 

BY C. N. KRISHNASWAMY AIY.LR, m.a., l.t. 
Price As. i2. To Subscribers of the JRsvisw,” As. 8. 


SRI RAMANUJACHARYA 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

BY S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR. m.a. 

HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY T. RAJAQOPALACHARIAR, m.a., B.t.. 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the " Bei'ieu," .4s. 8. 
A. Natcsaa & Co., Suukurama Chotiv Street, Msdra^ 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHART OF LIFE 

Being'"Studies of 

^ 1 

HAMLET, KING LEAR, ■OTHELLO-& 'MACBETH 
BY THE REV. DR. WILLIAM MILLER, C.I.E. 

Price Rs. 4. To Subscribers of the “ I.R.” Rs. 3. ' 

Available Separately, Re. One each. 


KING GEORGE’S SPEECHES IN INDIA 

A COMPLETE COLLECTION OP ALL THE SPEECHES 
DELIVERED IN INDIA DURING HIS TOUR 
AS PRINCE OF WALES AND IN CONNECTION ^VTTH ' 
THE RECENT CORONATION DURBAR 

j complete and up-to-date collection of all tli« 
^eeches delivered by His l^Iajesty the KiS -EmLroT 

ludia as Prince of Wafes and his 
Mcond tour m connection with the Coronation DurbaJ^ 
No speech of any importance relating to India has been 

Majesty s Indian opeeches doubly valuable a ntrefni 

^ndix has been added, containing among others the text 

;Thrpriar^ 

^‘tha th King Edward the Seventh bn ?hei?aoo?s“s°oa 
^liroue and the messages of Queen Victoria and 
mg Edward to the Durbars of 1877 and, of 19C3 The 
book contains a fine portrait of Their Majesties as fron‘S<f 
piece and seven other illustrations. > 7^006 thaT tw: 
handy volume will be welcomed by the milhons ff H a 

With eight Illustrations, 

Re. One. To Subscribers ot the « Indian Review,'* 


As. 12. 


O. A. Natasan * Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras; ' 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT INDIANS. 


A Series of Uniform Booklets eAch with a Portrait giving a 
succinct biographical sketch and; containing copious extracts 
from the speeches and writings of the personages described. 


Tor VI Hiitt 
Mrs Sarojini Naidu 
Kabindranath Tagore 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt 
Dadabhai Naoroji 
Sir P M Mehta 
Dinsbaw Bduijl Wacha 
Mahadev Govind Raunde 
' Q K Gokhale 
Dr Hash Uehari Ghose 
Lata Lajpat Kai 
Kavi Varma . 

K T Telang 

Surendranath Batierjea 
Romesh i'hunder Dutt 
Ananda Mohan Bose 
W C Bonnerjee 
Lai Muhun Ghose 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
VP Mndhava Rao 


Budruddin Tyabji 

Sir Syed Ahmed 

Sir Syed Amir AH 

Nawab Mobsiti*ul>Mulk * 

H H The Agha Khan ^ 

Sir Salar Jung 

Sir S Subramanla Iyer 

Balgangadhar Tilak 

M K Gandhi 

Madan Mohan Malaviya 

Babu Kristo Das Pal 

H N Mudholkar 

V Krishnaswami Alyar 

Dewan C Kangacharlu 

Kahiintulla Mohamed Sayani 

Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar 

Behmmji M Malabar! 

Sir C Sankamn Nair 
H H The Qaekwar of Baroda 
K Ragunatha Ran, C S 1 


Foolscap 8 VO, Pflce^ As, Four each 


Saints of India Series 

This is a new series of short sketches dealing with 
the lives of the most eminent saints that have risen in 
India. These lives are all based on the original 
account and biographies to be found in the several 
Indian languages. Each book also contains a special 
account of the peculiar religious doctrines which each 
saint taught. A unique feature of these sketches 
consists in the numerous and choice quotations from 
the poems and utterances of these saints. Each volume 
has a fine frontispiece. 

SRI RAMAKUISHNA DYANAND SAHASWATI KABIR 

SWAMI VIVKKANANDA SAINTJDN YANESHWAH RAMDA3 

SWAMl RAM TIUATH TUKARAM NANAK 

NAMDEV CHAITANYA BKNATU 

Price, Four Annas each. 

• 

A, Natesan^ Co., SunkuramaChetty Street. Madras. 


The ** Friends of India" Series 

This is a new Series of short bio^^rapbical sketches of eminent 
•tneti who have laboured for the good of India, which the Publishers 
venture to think will be a welcome addition to the political and 
historical litei’ature of the country. These biographies are so 
written as to form a gallery of portraits of permanent interest to 
the student as well as to the politician. Copious extracts from the 
*peeches and writings of the *• Friends of India" on Indian Affairs 

are given in the sketches. Kach volume has a fine frontispiece* 

* 

Lord Aiorley 
Lord /iipoa 

Sir H////ani Wtdderbura 
Mrs, Annie Bcssat 
Lord Min to 
Edmund Burke 
Cbmrics Bradisugh 
John Bright 

Thk Lkahrh ; — Will be a welcome^ addition to the political an 
bistorical literature.of the country. 

Thb Mopkkn Ukvikw : — On the cover of each volume is printed 
A portrait of the subject of the sketch and the stories are told in a 
lively and interesting manner with short extracts from notable 
speeches delivered. The series should be welcome to the public* 

Foolscap 8vo. Price Annas Four Each, 


Henry Fawcett 

Mrm Oa Hume 

* 

Sir Henry Cotton 
Lord, Macaulay 
Sister Hivedita 
Rev, Dr, 

Sir Edwin A mold 
Lord Hardlnge 


INDIAN TALES: AMUSING READING. 


NBW INDIAN TALBS 
TALES OP KAYA A APFAJl 
TALES OP KOMATI WIT 
TALBS OP TBNNALI RAMA 
FOLKLORE OF THB TBLUGUS 


TALBS OF MARIADA RAMAN 
THB SON-IN-LAW ABROAD 
TALBS OP RAJA BIRBAL 
MAITREYI : A VEDIC STORY 
VEMANA 


Price, Annas Four Each, 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras * 


ALL ABOUT THE WAR 



The Indian Review War Book 


A COMPREHENSIVE AND AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
WAR WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, PTHTRAITS, 

CARTOONS. MAPS AND DIAGRAMS. 

CONTRIBUTED BY 

« 

Officers of Indian Civil, Military and Medical Services,. 
Ministers of Native States, Engineers, Educationists^ 
Journalists. Lawyers, Publicists and other Specialists.’^ 

EDITED BY MR, G. A. NATESAN. 


introduction by h. e. lord pentland. 

H. E, THE VICEROY’S OPINION: 

well planned volume which should he of very 
great use to the public for tohom it is intended,^ 

^ The Madras Mail, — The book contains a vast amount 
of information, historical, political, military, naval and 
geographical. Various writers, many of them specially 
qualified, discuss the causes of the war, the forces at the 
disposal of the belligerents, the weapons employed, the 
characters and talents of the leaders, and the effects of 
the war. Numerous illustrations accompany the articles. 

604 Pages, 240 Portraits, 107 Illustrations, 

37 Cartoons, 16 Maps and Diagrams. 

Price Rs. Four. To Subscribers of The LR.. Rs. 3. 
G. A. Natosan& Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 
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